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The Identification of Conceptual Frameworks 
Utilized in Family Study* 


REUBEN HILL and DONALD A. HANSEN** 
University of Minnesota 


MoarriAGE and the family as an arena of 
investigation has won the attention of hundreds 
of scholars in recent years. Research articles in 
the United States alone now number more than 
two hundred a year, and the research findings 
produced annually add up to a magnitude sufh- 
cient to baffle the research librarian. Yet the 
development of family theory based upon these 
findings is modest indeed. Even in the critiques 
of the field formulated to appraise progress in 
family research there has been only token atten- 
tion to issues of theory. 

Why ? We have been so busy researching, pil- 
ing finding on finding, that the essential task 
of inventorying has been badly neglected. We 
have lagged in developing a technology for 
coping with the range and quantity of research 
findings which would enable us to sift reliable 
from unreliable generalizations and note the ex- 
tent to which findings from different conceptual 
approaches can be integrated into accretive 
theory. What is needed is a large-scale inven- 
tory which engages in codification of the mass 
of family research completed to date, providing 
us with an orderly, compact, and systematic 
arrangement of (1) substantive findings, (2) 
research procedures employed, and (3) theo- 
retical propositions derived from these findings. 

Such an inventory, conceived almost a decade 
ago, is now in progress at the Minnesota Family 
Study Center, Its major objectives include: 

1. The identification of the empirical foci 
which have been investigated by marriage 
and family researchers. 

2. The classification and summarization of 
the research findings among these foci. 

* This is the third in a series of articles reporting progress 
on the Inventory of Research in Marriage and Family Be- 
havior now located at the University of Minnesota. See also: 
Reuben Hill, Alvin M. Katz, and Richard L. Simpson, ‘‘An 
Inventory of Research in Marriage and Family Behavior: A 
Statement of Objectives and Progress,” Marriage and Family 
Living, 19 (February, 1957), pp. 89-92; and Alvin M. Katz 
and Reuben Hill, ‘‘Residential Propinquity and Marital Se- 
lection: A Review of Theory, Method and Fact,’’ Marriage 
and Family Living, 20 (February, 1958), pp. 27-35. 

** In preparation of this article we wish to acknowledge 
especially the help of Professor Don Martindale of the 
University of Minnesota and Dr. Sheldon Stryker of Indiana 
University, whose criticisms, suggestions, and insights greatly 
strengthened the manuscript. 
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3. The identification of the competing frames 
of reference which have been used as ap- 
proaches by marriage and family research- 
ers and the isolation of the major concep- 
tual apparatus of each of the frameworks 
that is identified. 

. The organization, where possible, of re- 
search findings into a set of interrelated 
hypotheses and research propositions.’ 

In pursuit of these objectives, research arti- 
cles have been systematically abstracted, utilizing 
an outline which requires the abstractor to note 
the research methods employed and to classify 
the findings by the conceptual framework em- 
ployed. Objective three (identification of con- 
ceptual frameworks) is crucial to the entire 
inventory, even to the seemingly mechanical clas- 
sification and summarization of research find- 
ings. To an even greater extent, objective four 
(accretion of propositions) cannot intelligently 
proceed divorce from identification of concep- 
tual frameworks. 

Conceptual frameworks, then, are the keys 
to fruitful codification; the step that raises the 
irventory beyond simple accumulation toward 
real significance. In previous articles seven 
frameworks have been identified, as have the 
disciplines which produced them and the major 
researchers who used them. Five of these have 
survived further scrutiny and are listed in Table 
I? 


1A research proposition is defined as an empirically 
validated generalization which often takes one of these 
forms: (1) a descriptive statement of observed conditions 
(e.g., the course of family adjustment to crisis follows a 
roller coaster pattern of disorganization—recovery attempts— 
readjustment) ; (2) an antecedent-consequent statement (e.g., 
if the family has had previous success in meeting crises then - 
there is greater probability that a subsequent crisis will be 
successfully met; or (3) a statement of co-variance (e.g., 
crisis proneness increases as a family’s socio-economic posi- 
tion declines). 

2 The person acquainted with the inventory will notice a 
number of minor changes and complete omission of two 
frameworks previously included. The ‘‘household economics- 
home management approach’’ was dropped because of its 
apparent failure to generate a full-fledged conceptual frame- 
work. Relying on a ‘“‘balance sheet’’ presentation, the ap- 
proach does not seem to have risen from the level of de- 
scription, and, except when allied with a separate theoretical 
framework, it involves no important assumptions about the 
real world. This does not mean that propositions derived in 
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TABLE I. APPROACHES TO THE STUDY OF THE FAMILY COMPETING FOR 


ADHERENTS IN AMERICA 








CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


DEVELOPED IN DISCIPLINE OF 


EXEMPLIFIED BY 





1. The-interactional approach 


. The structure-function approach 


3. The situational approach Sociology 


. The institutional approach 
. The developmental approach 


ment 


If conceptual frameworks are the source of 
hope for our inventory, they are also a source 
of danger; the frameworks are elusive to grasp, 
and even diligent students have been hard 
pressed to understand them. 

Such confusion requires attention. The re- 
mainder of this article attempts to specify some 
dimensions of current conceptual frameworks. 
Specifically, we seek perspective which will: 

1. Be valuable in classifying and accreting 
propositions in the inventory, thus work- 
ing toward the development of middle- 
range theories about marriage and the 
family ; 

. Sensitize research workers to available ap- 
proaches to the study of marriage and the 
family; and 

3. Aid students and other readers in under- 


this area will be neglected in the inventory; they will be 
treated adequately without concern about a framework, as 
would any descriptive propositions. The ‘‘learning theory 
maturational approach’’ was dropped more arbitrarily: to 
keep the inventory within working boundaries, it is necessary 
to consider only approaches which can deal with the family 
as a whole and/or with the ful! internal 
relationships. The promise that learning theory showed a 
decade ago of developing such a framework has not been 
realized, and today it still focuses exclusively on the in- 
dividual. The ‘‘psychological-habitat’’ aspect of the situa- 
tional approach was dropped for the same reason. Provoca- 
tive writing about personality in a family context abounds 
in the literature, utilizing concepts from theses approaches 
and from the rich store of psychoanalytic terms, but to 
date they have: been unable to cope with the family con- 
ceptually. 


array of its 
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Sociology and Social Psychology 


Sociology and Social Anthropology 


Sociology and Historical Sociology 


Sociology, borrowing from Rural Sociology, 
Child Psychology, and Human Develop- 


R. C. Angell, E. W. Burgess, R. 
Cavan, L. S. Cottreel, T. D. 
Eliot, R. Hill, M. Komarovsky, 
E. Koos, E. TT. Krueger, 
H. Mowrer, S. Stryker, W. 
Waller, P. Wallin 


K. Davis, W. Goode, C. Mc- 
Guire, T. Parsons, L. Simmons, 
L. Warner, and others 


W.I. Thomas, L. J. Carr, J. H. 
S. Bossard, R. Blood, and E. 
Boulding 


J. Sirjamaki, A. Truxal 

Approximations seen in re- 
search of R. Faris, P. Glick, M. 
Sussman, L. Stott, and writings 


of E. M. Duvall, R. Foster, R. 
Hill, and L. D. Rockwood 


standing, evaluating, and placing in per- 
spective, researches employing approaches 
which are basically different. 


WHAT IS A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK? 


Though we can’t trace every influence on 
each concept used in a study, we can take one 
step back and attempt to identify the concep- 
tual framework within which the research was 
done. 

This will by no means clarify exactly the 
meaning and underlying assumptions inherent 
in every concept within the framework. But it 
will often save us from the error of compar- 
ing propositions whose concepts are widely dif- 
ferent in spite of common terms. 

We attempt, then, to identify the conceptual 
environments in which concepts operate and the 
basic assumptions necessary if those environ- 
ments are to be considered at all true or useful. 

But the term “conceptual framework” is a 
confusing one. Some sociologists use it to refer 
to no more than a cluster of concepts brought 
together for some purpose, without concern for 
peculiar ibdelatnabhins or for assumptions. 
At the other extreme, the term is used to refer 
to full-fledged theory, including a set of inter- 
related concepts, a set of underlying and unify- 
ing assumptions, and a set of postulates. 

In this article and in operations of the in- 
ventory, ‘conceptual framework” refers to 
clusters of interrelated but not necessarily inter- 
defined concepts generally applicable to the 
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arena of marriage and the family.* In identify- 
ing the frameworks we ignore most of the 
possible levels of abstraction which the concepts 
might attain and concern ourselves only with a 
simple dichotomy: only those concepts which 
are abstract and general (substance-free) are 
included. Substance-bound (specific) concepts 
are omitted. Thus we do not include concepts 
of such specificity as ‘‘son” or “‘parent” but do 
include “‘position.”” Though not so well diverced 
from specific objects or events as, for example, 
“unit,” “position” is applicable to any substance 
area conceivable in marriage and family. Simi- 
larly “role” is a general concept, “father-role” 
a specific; ‘‘status’’ general, “divorced” spe- 
cific; “significant other’ general, “neighbor- 
hood hero’ specific. It must be stressed we use 
this dichotomy only to simplify presentation ; we 
do not claim there is any kind of gap between 
conceptual frameworks and the real world. 

The task of winnowing and clustering con- 
cepts has been by no means an easy one. Too, 
the requirement that we set up an operationally 
useful scheme militates against perfection. Thus 
the interrelations identified are somewhat arbi- 
trary and imperfect; the identified dimensions 
and assumptions less than pure. 

But it is a start; there have been fruits. 


FivE CONCEPTUAL APPROACHES TO 
FAMILY STUDY 


Conceptual frameworks are elusive and ab- 
stract; indeed, some students have found them 
to be almost ephemeral. How, then, do we 
identify them; how do we distinguish one from 
another ? 

Our procedure has been one of identifying 
the scope and focus of various writers who 
deal with marriage and the family and listing 
their most frequently used concepts. After read- 
ing hundreds of studies it has been possible to 
abstract out of the mass of concepts utilized 
those which refer primarily to structure, to proc- 
esses, to solidarity, to development over time, 
and to spatial arrangements. The five approaches 
we describe in this paper cope with these di- 
mensions quite differently. 


® Clustering of concepts is, ideally, dictated by the in- 
terrelations of the concepts themselves. In our discussion 
we have not been able to go beyond a taxonomic presen- 
tation of the framework; to offer more would be to presume 
insights apparently not yet gained by the most advanced stu- 
dents of each of the frameworks. Propositions are, ideally, 
not a part of the framework; indeed, the term ‘‘generally 
applicable’ indicates the framework should be relatively 
substance free (i.e., abstract and general, as opposed to 
substance bound) and applicable to any substance area not 
rendered residual by the framework itself. 
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Our mode of exposition is straightforward: 
a simple taxonomic arrangement of those rela- 
tively substance-free concepts which seem most 
crucial and necessary to the particular ap- 
proaches. This arrangement permits easy com- 
parison and distinction from one framework to 
another. 

In the analyses that follow we include the 
following dimensions: 


1. ORGANIZATION (STRUCTURAL) CONCEPTS: Units 
studied and their interrelationships. 

a. Units of study: Type and number of units 
permitted by the conceptual development. 
Any one framework will have one or more 
units which may be used; each will have a 
basic unit (the unit to which autonomous 
reality is ascribed). 

. Unit configuration: Positions and interrela- 
tions of units in the study, arranged hier- 
archically and “horizontally.” 

. Unit interdependency: Cohesion concepts 
which bind together the units of the struc- 
ture (e.g., functions, services, normative de- 
mands). 

. BRIDGES: Conditions linking structure to overt, 
observable behavior and mechanisms which 
interpret the structure into behavior. 

a. Conditions: Those structural and environ- 
mental states important to the operational or 
dynamic qualities of the structure. 

. Mechanisms: Those inferred, usually sub-unit 
behaviors necessary to, present in, or preced- 
ing overt behavior or change. 


It is readily recognized that this arrangement 
hardly takes advantage of all the clues available 
for identification of the various frameworks. 
Therefore, in our analyses we add these identi- 
fying characteristics of conceptual frameworks: 


1. OVERT BEHAVIOR which can be sought or ana- 
lyzed by the framework: 

a. Transactional behavior: Behavior of the fam- 
ily or sub-units with social or cultural ele- 
ments outside the family. 

. Interactional behavior: Behavior of sub-family 
units within the family or of a sub-family 
unit with the family as a whole. 

. Actional behavior: Behavior of the single 
unit with itself or another object or unit as 
referent. 

. SOCIAL SPACE 

a. Arena of study: That particular aspect of the 
social and cultural whole to which the frame- 
work specifically addresses itself and with 
which it can adequately cope in analysis. 

. Environment: The milieu within which the 
arena of central focus is studied. 
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TABLE II. PROPERTIES OF THE 


INTERACTIONAL FRAMEWORK 








SOCIAL TIME: Copes with time as stages and phases of process; can focus on short episodes of interacts, but in 


actual studies time is often frozen; processes treated statically. 


SOCIAL SPACE: 
1. Area: Focuses on the family of interacting persons. 


2. Environment: Strongly symbolic. Physical elements of little concern, except as mediated symbolically. 
3. Peripheral: Agencies outside the family used as independent variables. 
4. Residual: Social and cultural family patterns, institutions, personality system (with exception of self). 


STRUCTURE (Illustrative Basic Concepts) 
Units of study Configurations 
Act Position (status) 
Interact Role Sector 
Person 
Dyad 
Triad 


Concurrent roles 
Sequential roles 
Role continuity 


Intrapersonal role complex 


Cohesion 
Role (as norm or expectation) 
Expectations 
Attribute expectations 
Behavior expectations 
Norms 


Interpersonal role complex 


Complementary roles 
Supplementary roles 
Antagonistic roles 
BRIDGES (Illustrative Basic Concepts) 
Conditions 
Reference groups 
Generalized others 
Significant others 
Self (social self) 
Personality 
Motivation 
Values 
Needs 
Emotions 


OVERT BEHAVIOR: 


Mechanisms 
Definition of the situation (social definition) 
Thought 
Memory 
Fantasy 
Inhibition 
Role-taking 
Reflexive role-taking 
Empathy 
Identification 
Role conflict tension 
Role-playing 
Playing at a role 


1. Transactional: Of only peripheral interest. Rarely treated, and then as discrete transactive event. 
2. Interactional: Highly developed, primarily treated in terms of events and specific interacts. 


3. 


Actional: Rarely treated, though conceptual development would allow treatment. 





. Peripheral areas: Those areas which enter 

study only as independent variables or which 

are considered only incidentally in analysis. 

Residual areas: Those areas explicitly neg- 

lected by the framework. 

. SOCIAL TIME: The span of processual time 
which can be coped with by the framework. 
This can vary from specific acts or interacts to 
processes and change over broad sweeps of 
chronological time. 

. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS of family studies 
with the framework: Those recurrent and gen- 
erally present characteristics (in past studies) 
which are assumed specifically in family study, 
whether the assumption is necessitated (e.g., by 
the peculiar conceptual development) or arbi- 
trary. 

. BASIC ASSUMPTIONS: Those suppositions most 
basic to the particular framework—broad and 
general, but sufficiently specific to allow com- 
parison. 


d. 


The following discussion does not pretend 
comprehensiveness in even these selected dimen- 
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sions of conceptual frameworks. Particularly, the 
basic assumptions and general characteristics 
are highly tentative and incomplete. We leave 
more intensive analysis to those more qualified 
and will welcome their elaborations and re- 
visions when they are offered. 

The Interactional Approach. The interactional 
approach, first developed in sociology and so- 
cial psychology, has been the most frequently 
used in the past twenty years in American 
family sociology. The approach was a direct 
outgrowth of the work of George Herbert Mead 
and the University of Chicago group of sym- 
bolic interactionists. Notable among these, 
Ernest W. Burgess first suggested the feasibility 
of viewing the family as an interacting unity 
in 1928. Subsequent studies have gradually re- 
fined the interactional framework, the most 
basic dimensions of which are presented in Ta- 
ble II. 

An interactional conception of the family 
takes these lines: The family is a unity of in- 
teracting persons, each occupying a position(s) 
within the family to which a number of roles 
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are assigned, i.e., the individual perceives norms 
or role expectations held individually or collec- 
tively by other family members for his attributes 
and behavior. In a given situation, an individual 
defines these role expectations primarily in view 
of their source (reference group) and of his 
own self-conception. Then he role-plays. Most 
immediately the family is studied through anal- 
ysis of overt interacts (interaction of role-play- 
ing family members) cast in this structure. 

Characteristically, past studies have consid- 
ered the family a comparatively closed unity 
which has little relation to outside agencies. 
Thus the hundreds of studies it has stimulated 
have focused on the internal aspects of the 
family but neglected consideration of the family 
as an entity in relation to the community or col- 
lateral associations. 

Substantively, in addition to role analysis, the 
framework has focused on such problems as 
status and inter-status relations, which become 
the basis for authority patterns and initiative 
taking; processes of communication, conflict, 
problem solving, decision making, and stress 
reaction; and other aspects of family interaction 
and interactive processes from dating to divorce. 
Necessarily, propositions flowing from the use 
of this framework have been limited to state- 
ments about individual families or specified 
groups of families; institutional or cultural pat- 
terns of family life have been quite foreign to 
this framework. 

The Structure-Function Approach. The struc- 
ture-function approach, which views the family 
as a social system, has its roots in anthropology 
and sociology and is rapidly winning adherents 
in the United States and Europe. Elaborated 
in the United States in more recent years by 
Talcott Parsons, Kingsley Davis, Robert Merton, 
George Homans, Marion Levy, and others, it 
has been applied to the family profitably at 
several iiade from broad macroanalysis to in- 
tensive microanalysis. In family study, it is con- 
venient to consider microfunctionalism as con- 
cerned with the specific behavior of individual 
families ; macrofunctionalism as concerned with 
the family as an abstraction useful in institu- 
tional analysis. This distinction will be noticed 
in Table III. 

The functionalist might conceive of the 
family as one of many components of the com- 
plete social system (society) and as best stud- 
ied for the functions it performs in society. In- 
ternally, the family itself is composed of indi- 
viduals who are best studied through their 
status-role bundles and who are significant for 
their functions in the maintenance of the family 
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system and, ultimately, of the social system. 
Individuals contribute to the boundary main- 
tenance of the system either by acting in re- 
sponse to demands of their structure or by act- 
ing under the constraint of the structure. 

The family structure includes the expecta- 
tions of other members and is oriented toward 
boundary maintenance of the system. (Thus, 
status roles are best perceived as inseparable.) 
Subjective dispositions, reference groups, and 
definitions of the situation, as well as the more 
structural mechanism of boundary maintenance, 
mediate this structure into overt behavior or 
“function as consequences” of structure and 
mechanism.‘ Behavior, then, is studied in the 
context of its contribution to this maintenance 
of the structure. Thus the researcher's goal can 
be either the understanding of the system by 
studying its components, or the understanding 
of the component by studying its relation to the 
system, 

The term ‘‘function” is unfortunately an am- 
biguous one and will be found in almost any 
study done in any framework. Functionalists 
usually use the term to refer to (1) the part 
played by a particular unit in the maintenance 
of the system, or (2) to the interrelationship of 
the parts which compose the system, or (3) 
(most often) to both. It does not, Merton points 
out, refer to a mathematical relation, to sub- 
jective dispositions (aims, motives, purposes), 
or to a number of other more common defini- 
tions. 

The scope of the functional approach to the 
family is baat Homans indicates the frame- 
work posits both an internal system for regu- 
lating relations within the family and an ex- 
ternal system for dealing with the transactions 
between the family and nonfamily agencies and 
events. The framework thus encompasses the 
interplay between (1) the family and collateral 
systems like the school, the occupational world, 
and the market place, and (2) the transactions 
between the family and the smaller subgroups 
of the husband-wife dyad, the sibling cliques, 
and the individual personality systems of family 
members. 

Characteristically, studies employing this ap- 
proach view the family as open to outside influ- 
ences and transactions, and at the same time as 
a system which tends to maintain its boundaries. 
The individual family member is viewed more 
as a reactive bundle of statuses and roles than as 
an active, action-initiating person; similarly, the 


* Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, 
Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1957, pp. 20-25. 
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TABLE III. PROPERTIES OF THE STRUCTURE-FUNCTION FRAMEWORK 








SOCIAL TIME: Copes well with recurrent social act, interact, and transact. Is somewhat vague for specific acts, 
interacts, and transacts, although some work has been done in this area (Bales and Strodbeck). Deals 


poorly with social change and process. 
SOCIAL SPACE: 


1. Area: Copes with (1) the interaction of the individual family member with other individuals and subsystems 
in the family and with the full family system; (2) the interplay of subsystems with other subsystems and with 
the full family system; and (3) the transactions of the family with outside agencies and other systems in 


society, and with society (the social system) itself. 


2. Environment: In family study, the social system is environmental; cultural elements are mediated through it. 


3. Peripheral: Cultural system, personality system. 
4. Residual: No residual areas apparent in theory. 
STRUCTURE (Illustrative) 
Units of Study 
Status-role bundle (basic to micro- 
functionalism) 
Individual (in position) 
Groups (dyads, triads, etc.) 
Family (as social system—basic to 


macrofunctionalism) 
Role 


Role patterns 


Role set 
Status 


Configuration 
Social structure 
Group structure 
Sub-structures 
External system 
Interna] system 
Pattern variable 


Cohesion 

Function 

Dysfunction 

Latent function 

Latent dysfunction 
Functional prerequisites, needs, re- 

quirements 
Functional equivalents 
Functional alternatives 
Functional substitutes 
Functional autonomy 
Social norms 


Status set 
Structure differentiation 
Role differentiation 


Expectations 
Interpersonal relations 


BRIDGES (Illustrative) 
Conditions 
Solidarity 
Sanction types 
Personality 
Subjective dispositions 
Motives 
Need-disposition 
Purposes 
Values 
Sentiment 
Reference groups 
Equilibrium 
Disequilibrium 
OVERT BEHAVIOR 


Interpenetration 
Reciprocal habits 


Mechanisms 
Boundary maintenance 
Integration 
System input 
System output 
Definition of the situation 


1. Transactional: Strong theoretical development. Permits analysis of transaction of family members with other 
agencies and of family in social system. Macroanalysis of process is treated statically. Does not cope with 


change. 


. Interactional: Strong development, especially in analysis of structural arrangements. 
. Actidnal: Some development, but generally neglected. 





family is viewed more as a passively adapting 
element of the system than as an agent of 
change. In short, this framework to date has 
tended to emphasize the statics of structure and 
to neglect change and dynamics. Whether this 
will-remain the case is to be seen. 

The approach is extremely versatile and, as 
is seen in the chart, not only stimulates devel- 
opment of concepts but also readily adapts con- 
8 from other areas. It is important, then, to 
take careful note of definitions when behavioral 
concepts such as “‘role,” “definition of the situa- 
tion,” “reference groups,” and institutional-type 
concepts such as “family types,” “stratification,” 
“institution” appear in a study. Such key con- 
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cepts really offer no key if divorced from pre- 
cise definitions (which unfortunately are rarely 
offered) or from the cluster of other concepts 
employed in the report. 

The Situational Approach. The situational ap- 
proach has had provocative but limited use in 
America. Developed from basic theoretical work 
by W. I. Thomas and Lowell Carr, it has been 
applied and refined as an approach for family 
research by Bossard and his students at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

The psychological habitat-ecological approach 
of psychology developed independently by Bar- 
ker and Wright of Kansas is closely similar to 
the situational approach of sociology. Differences 

~ 
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TABLE IV. PROPERTIES OF THE SITUATIONAL FRAMEWORK 








SOCIAL TIME: To capture the situation, time is frozen like still photographs. With observation techniques, short 


span of interaction is recordable. For longer peri 


vague, no specified time units developed. 
SOCIAL SPACE: 


s (using interview techniques), time is inexplicit, 


1. Area: The immediate situation (milieu) of an individual or group. 

2. Environment: The entire situational field (of which an individual’s immediate situation is only a part) includ- 
ing persons, cultural elements, and physical elements. 

3. Peripheral: Any nonfamilial part of the situational field may be treated peripherally. 

4. Residual: Institutional interaction, personality systems. 


STRUCTURE (Illustrative) 
Units of Study 

Family situation (basic) 

Life situation 

Family interaction 

Family institution 
(cultural design) 

Group 

Structural element 
(polar point) 


Location 
Position 
Role 


Configuration 
Structural forms 
Family patterns 
Family system 
Family relationships 
Structural relationships 


Cohesion 
Interactive processes 
Functions 
Purposes 
Culture content 
Environmental norms 


Status (hierarchy) 


BRIDGES (Illustrative) 
Conditions 
Family adaptability 
Adjustment potential 
Needs, drives 
Motivation, expectation 
Values 
Background patterns 
Primary groups 
Casual groups 
Purpose organizations 
Events 
Occurrences 
Social changes 
Problem situations 
Personality (as social reflection) 
OVERT BEHAVIOR 


Mechanisms 

Gestalt awareness 
Definition of the situation 
Role assumptions 
Situational adjustment 
Social dynamics 

Behavior cycle 

Opposing cycles 
Cycle intersection (collision) 


1. Transactional: Some development possible. Focal point of situation may be outside family, permitting analy- 
ses of family unit in relation to outside agent or event. 


2. Interactional: Strong development. Focal point of 


situation usually considered within family, permitting 


analyses of family interaction, family adjustment to the individual, or situational (family) adjustment of 


the individual. 


3. Actional: Little development (developed, however, in psychological-habitat analyses). 





in terms impose limitations on interchange be- 
tween these approaches, but these differences 
seem to be mostly in labeling rather than in 
meanings: lack of intercourse appears due more 
to indifference than incompatibility. A more im- 
portant distinction between the two is in their 
focus: situational analysis studies the situation 
itself, or the individual’s overt behavior in re- 
sponse to the situation. Complementarjly, psy- 
chological habitat analysis centers attention on 
the individual’s psychological milieu, emphasiz- 
ing the uniqueness of each individual's habitat 
and perception of appropriate behavior.° 

With some interrelating, we might hope the 
psychological approach would offer the situa- 


5 As was noted, the psychological—habitat is not included 
in the frameworks, not because it fails to yield information 
pertinent to family study, but because it does not cope with 
the family as an entity or with its possible subgroupings. 
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tional increased precision in the concept cate- 
gory, “bridges.” At this time, however, only il- 
lustrative concepts directly applied in the socio- 
logical situational approach are included in Ta- 
ble IV. 

Situationaists would agree with interactionists 
that the family is a unity of interacting persons 
who experience relatively continuing relation- 
ships. But rather than emphasizing interaction, 
situationists turn to the study of the family as a 
social situation for behavior. “Social situation” 
is defined as: “. . . (a) a number of stimuli, ex- 
ternal to the organism, but acting upon it; (b) 
organized and operating as a unit; and, (c) 
with a special relatedness to each other as stim- 
uli of the specific organisms involved.’”® 

* James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor Stoker Boll, Family 
Situations, Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1943, p. 37. 
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The family, then, is seen as a unit of stimuli 
acting toward a focal point (e.g., child). But 
the framework allows not only for analyses of 
the behavior of that focal point in the family 
situation; Bossard strongly urges study of the 
situation itself (as he has done in his study of 
family rituals). In either case it is assumed that: 
“All behavior is purposive in relation to the 
situation which calls it forth. It is a solution to 
the problem or ‘crisis’ which the situation pre- 
sents, an answer to or definition of the situation, 
made by the individual on the basis of other 
situations and previous experience.’’? This does 
not, of course, imply that all behavior is ra- 
tional; it is only purposive in that it is an at- 
tempt to resolve a problem posed by the situa- 
tion. 

Characteristically, the family is considered 
relatively open to outside influence. Though it 
may be a unit of stimuli for the family member, 
it is not the only source of stimuli. Nonetheless, 
the work done in this area to date has centered 
within the family: focal points range from in- 
dividual child development in a family situa- 
tion, through family table-talk, to family rit- 
uals and space utilization policies. 

The Institutional Approach. -Institutional 
study, one of the first developed sociological ap- 
ee to marriage and the family, from its 

eginnings was strongly allied with historical 
analysis. 

Early institutional study, however, viewed in- 
stitutions as an aspect of a society as an organ- 
ismic whole, a system supported and maintained 
by its component parts. Such an approach is 
more closely compatible with the structure-func- 
tion framework (which, it will be remembered, 
can and does regard the social institution as a 
functioning part of the social system) than it is 
with the institutional framework to be described 
below. The few remaining advocates of the 
early, organismic-type approach, represented by 
C. C. Zimmerman, are thus residual to the insti- 
tutional framework of our inventory in spite of 
their persistent emphasis on institutional study. 

Institutions may also be studied as cultural 
patterns (modes of life available or permitted 
within a culture) and as social patterns of recur- 
rent overt behavior or structure. Modern insti- 
tutionalists (who may be termed “institutional 
nominalists”) may emphasize either of these, 
though both are necessarily studied as aspects of 
the same thing. 

Because of the continued connection with his- 
torical analyses, a highly developed conceptual 

* James H. S. Bossard, Parent and Child, Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1956, p. 23. 
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framework is not employed, and often studies 
take an almost pure descriptive stance. Pene- 
trating analyses are possible, however, with the 
concepts developed, as illustrated in Table V. 
Contrary to the advocates of the organismic 
approach, institutional nominalists emphasize 
the family as a social unit in which individual 
and cultural values are of central concern. Sir- 
jamaki’s definition of institution is illuminating: 


“The term ‘institution’ is used in a nominalist 
sense to mean a group of persons organized ac- 
cording to cultural principles to carry on activities 
which fulfill certain of their basic individual and 
social needs as human beings . . . the functions of 
an institution are defined as the satisfaction of these 
wants....” 


This emphasizes institutional members as ac- 
tive elements in a society; but continuity is as- 
sured, for the individual’s values and learned 
needs are transmitted from generation to gen- 
eration within the individual family systems 
which make up the institution and from‘ the 
more general cultural milieu in which the fam- 
ily exists. The cultural milieu is expressed in the 
family as a complex of cultural values (culture 
complex) or, again in Sirjamaki’s terms, in cul- 
tural configurations: 


“Configurations are the moral principles, or 
working rules, which rise at the level of the culture 
to rationalize the activities of an institution and to 
motivate or instruct its members. They derive their , 
neme from the fact that they organize or configurate 
behavior into specific overt patterns of activity.’* 


With this nominalist definition, it is almost 
necessary to assert that there is not just one but 
many family institutions within any one society ; 
nonetheless basic shared values and behaviors 
will allow abstraction of a basic family institu- 
tion, which for convenience may be called the 
family. 

Characteristically, even today the institutional 
approach is closely allied with historical, cross- 
cultural, and descriptive works. Of the frame- 
works herein described it remains the most 
closely rooted in substantive analysis. The family 
institution is often, though not necessarily, de- 
scribed as the most important of institutions, in 
spite of a loss of functions in contemporary so- 
ciety. 

It is difficult to tell whether the number of 
works in this framework are increasing; it is 


§ John Siriamaki, The American Family in the Twentieth 
Century, Cambridge: The Harvard University Press, 1953, 
p. 8. 

® Tbid., p. 8. 
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TABLE V. PROPERTIES OF THE INSTITUTIONAL FRAMEWORK 





SOCIAL TIME: Deals best with social change and family development over long spans of time. Can cope with broad 
sweeps of time, such as epochs, eras, centuries, and with evolutionary movements. Does not deal 
with individual acts, interacts, or transacts. 


SOCIAL SPACE: 


1. Area: Deals best with transaction of the family institution with other social or cultural structures. Individual 


families with living members rendered residual. 
2. Environment: The social cultural milieu. 


3. Peripheral: Cultural components, often those producing change. = 
4. Residual: The individual personality system, individual families as functioning groups. 


STRUCTURE (Illustrative) 


Configuration 
Institution structure 
Social structure 
Status (generalized) 
Role (generalized) 
Institution types 
Institution forms 
Institution patterns 
Institutional practices 


Units of Study 
Institution (basic) 
Institutional elements 
Cultural traits 
Institutional traits 


Interdependence 

Institutional 

Value system 

Norms 

Charter 

Cultural configuration 
Societal regulations (e.g., law, ethics) 
Institutional roles 
Social functions (service to persons) 


Cultural forms 


Cultural practices 
Cultural patterns 


Social class 
Power structure 
BRIDGES (Illustrative) 
Conditions 
Biological conditions 
Biological limitations 
Environmental conditions 
Environmental limitations 
Social conditions 
Social limitations 
Culture lag 
Social problems 
Conflict 
Social change 


OVERT BEHAVIOR 


Mechanisms 
Institutional adjustment 
Social process 
Life process 

Evolution 

Development 
Culture transmission 
Stratification 
Differentiation 
Acculturation 
Assimilation 
Stabilization 


+1. Transactional: Well able to cope with transactional behavior of family with other cultural elements, and of 
family positions (generalized) with other cultural elements. (Specific events and elements are residual.) 


“ 


status and roles). 


3. Actional: Cannot cope with action or with covert or idiosyncratic behavior. 


2. Interactional: Copes only in highly generalized fashion with interaction as a process (as in changing family 





obvious that few have been accomplished. It 
does seem clear, however, that there is a need 
for an institutional approach which does not in- 
volve commitment to the organismic analogy; 
whether the need is for this particular approach 
or another (for example, the more generally 
popular and better developed “‘actional’’ ap- 
proach applied by Riesman, Weber, Mills, and 
Martindale to other sociological areas) remains 
to be seen. It is also apparent and understanda- 
ble that organismic institutional analyses are in- 
creasingly rare outside the functional framework. 
The Developmental Approach. The develop- 
mental approach is not at this moment a pre- 
cisely unique framework but is really an attempt 
to transcend the boundaries of several ap- 
roaches though incorporation of their compati- 
le sections into one unified scheme. From rural 
sociologists it borrowed the concept of stages of 
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the family life cycle. From child psychologists 
and human development specialists came the 
concepts of developmental needs and _ tasks. 
From the sociologists engaged in work in the 
professioris it incorporated the concept of the 
family as a convergence of intercontingent ca- 
reers. From the structure-function and interac- 
tional approaches were borrowed the concepts of 
age ye ie roles, ‘sag patterns, functional 
prerequisites, and the many concepts associated 
with the family as a system of interacting actors. 

It has been shown, however, that as the 
framework is presently developing, an individ- 
ual set of basic assumptions is emerging, but 
that these are as yet closely similar to those of 
the interactional school. Table VI indicates other 
characteristics of the developing framework. 
The array of basic concepts is not as extensive as 
in the preceding frameworks, for the framework 
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TABLE VI. PROPERTIES OF THE DEVELOPMENTAL APPROACH 





SOCIAL TIME: Copes well with action and interaction, as well as with change and process over time. The time span 
is the life cycle of the nuclear family, the basic time units are stages demarcated by spurts of growth 


and development. 
SOCIAL SPACE: 


1. Area: Emphasizes changing internal structure and development of family. May cope with family systems and 
collateral systems and with the personality system of members. 


2. Environment: Cultural imperatives and demands. 


3. Peripheral: Agencies outside the family; members’ outside activities, physical elements. 
4. Residual: Not determinable. Potentially can cope with full array of social and cultural elements with which 
the family has contact, including the social system (in structure-function terms). 


STRUCTURE: 


1. Units of study: Family group (basic); interacting individuals, individual. 
2. Configuration: Basically life cycle and stages, family tempos and rhythms. 
3. Cohesion: Basically developmental tasks (interrelating stages with one another) and roles and functions 


(interrelating individuals within stages). 
BRIDGES: 


1. Conditions: Basical'y teachable moment (physical maturation, cultural prerequisites, communication) and 
psychological elemer s such as perception, identity formation, and motivation. 
2. Mechanisms: Little development apparent. Can probably borrow heavily from interactional and micro- 


functional approaches. 
OVERT BEHAVIOR: 


1. Transactional: Treatment of transactional behavior only now beginning; only limited development shown. 

2. Interactional: Strong development likely. Can cope with individual interacts as well as process within a stage; 
stages and development allow treatment of long-range changes and process over time. 

3. Actional: Little added development to date but leans on psychology of child development for identification 


of stages of individual growth and development. 





has not yet reached full term. It is too soon to 
say whether the developmental approach will 
turn out to be a variant or an extension of inter- 
actional analysis rather than a unique approach 
in its own right. 

As does the interactional approach, family de- 
velopment views the family as an arena of inter- 
acting personalities, intricately organized intern- 
ally into paired positions (e.g., husband-father, 
son-brother). Norms prescribing the appropri- 
ate role behavior for each of these positions spec- 
ify how reciprocal relations are to be main- 
tained as well as how role behaviors may change 
with changing ages of the occupants of these po- 
sitions. This intimate small group has a predicta- 
ble natural history designated by stages, begin- 
ning with the simple husband-wife pair and 
becoming more and more complex with each ad- 
ditional position that is activated, then becom- 
ing less complex as members are launched into 
jobs and marriage and the group contracts to the 
husband-wife pair once again. As the age and 
member composition of the family change, so 
does the quality and type of interaction. 

In the interaction arena, each personality 
strives to obtain the satisfaction of his basic 
desires. As a result, at some stages of develop- 
ment parents and children are good company, at 
other stages their diverse developmental striv- 
ings are strikingly incompatible. 

Using these concepts, a number of well-de- 
fined stages of the family life cycle can be iden- 
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tified, each with its own peculiar sources of con- 
flict and solidarity. Each of these stages can be 
seen along three dimensions of increasing com- 
plexity: (1) the changing developmental tasks 
and role expectations of the children; (2) the 
changing developmental tasks and role expecta- 
tions of the parents in their capacities as pro- 
viders, homemakers, spouses, and persons, and 
(3) the family developmental tasks of the fam- 
ily as a family, which flow from the cultural 
imperatives at various stages of growth and 
from the personal developmental requirements 
of children and parents. 

The approach furnishes an cornet for 
the accretion of generalizations about the inter- 
nal ‘development of families from their forma- 
tion in the engagement and wedding to their 
dissolution in divorce or death. In spite of in- 
creasing interest in the approach, however, the 
framework implies use of the longitudinal 
method of research, which, because of its ex- 
pense and slow yield, has seen limited use in 
family research to date. 


BAsIC ASSUMPTIONS OF THE 
FrvE FRAMEWORKS 


Perhaps the most significant elements in dif- 
ferentiating one framework from another are 
the underlying assumptions which each makes 
about the nature of man, the family, and soci- 
ety. Unfortunately, the last persons to identify 
their assumptions are usually the advocates of a 
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peaonne approach to a given problem area. 
oreover, it is difficult to disentangle basic un- 
derlying assumptions from the unifying assump- 
tions which tie together the concepts within a 
framework. The importance of the latter should 
be recognized, for they also introduce differ- 
ences into the propositions in completed stud- 
ies. But such unifying assumptions can be 
dropped or modified? within the conceptual 
framework without reducing greatly the differ- 
ences between the framework’s general orienta- 
tion to man, family, and society. 

In this concluding section we limit our task 
to specifying the differentiating basic assump- 
tions, recognizing that hard work by those most 
deeply immersed in this type of analysis has 
yielded to date only a few suppositions thought 
basic. 

Interactional 

1. Social conduct is most immediately a function 
of the social milieu. 

. A human is an independent actor as well as a 
reactor to his situation. 

. The basic autonomous unit is the acting in- 
dividual in a social setting. (Emergence is not 
an issue.) 


Structure-Function 

1. Social conduct is best analyzed for its contribu- 
tion to the maintenance of the social system, 
or for its nature under the structures of the 
system. 

2. A social human is basically a reacting part of 
the social system; self-elicited (independent) 
action is rare and asocial. 

3. The basic autonomous unit is the social sys- 
tem, which is composed of interdependent sub- 
systems (e.g., institutions, family systems, 

etc.). 

4. It is possible to profitably study any sub-units 
of the basic system. 
5. The social system tends to homeostasis. 


Situational 
1. Social conduct is a function of the situation 
(social, cultural, physical milieu). 

. Behavior is purposive (i.e., problem solving, 
though not completely rational) in relation to 
the situation which elicits it. 

3. The basic autonomous unit is the individual 
in a situation. 
4. Situations and human groupings, as unities of 


1 An example of this may be seen in Merton's now 
generally accepted criticism of the functionalists’ postulate 
of functional indispensability. See Merton, of. cit., pp. 


32-36. 
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Organization, have emergent realities (i.¢., 
have a reality beyond that of its component 


parts). 


Institutional 

1. Social components (e.g., conduct and change) 
are best analyzed for their service to the in- 
stitution member (generalized, nonspecific 
member of social institution); institutions are 
generally responses to human needs and values 
(cultural norms). 

2. Institutions are active as well as reactive to 
other social, material, and cultural compo- 
nents; institution members are active as well 
as reactive. 

3. The basic autonomous unit is the institution. 

4. There is emergence in social groupings; this 
emergence goes at least to the level of in- 
stitutions. Culture and society are most often 
held to be only configurations of elements. 


Developmental 

1. Human conduct is best seen as a function of 

the preceding as well as the current social 
milieu and individual conditions. 

2.. Human conduct cannot be adequately under- 
stood apart from human development. 

3. The human is an actor as well as a reactor. 

4. Individual and group development is best seen 
as dependent upon stimulation by a social 
milieu as well as on inherent (developed) 
capacities. 

5. The individual in a social setting is the basic 

(Issue of 


autonomous unit. 


skirted.) 


emergence is 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 
FOR FURTHER WORK 

As a necessary step in building an inventory 
of research propositions on marriage and the 
family, this article has attempted to identify 
competing approaches to family study. It has 
been posited (1) that irrevocable differences in 
propositions are introduced by descriptive con- 
cepts which themselves refer not to the real 
world, but to other concepts, (2) that such con- 
cepts flow from basic assumptions about the 
real world and from the other concepts with 
which they are related. 

At this point, we cannot attempt to trace the 
history of every concept used in family research. 
But we can seek to discover the general concep- 
tual framework in which the research was done. 
Identification of the framework employed will 
forestall unthinking accretion of propositions 
across framework lines; such accretion of propo- 
sitions with even identical-appearing concepts 
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can be quite misleading, luring us from insight 
to error. 

We have attempted to distinguish five frame- 
works from one another in basic concepts, defi- 
nitions of the family, and underlying assump- 
tions. These have been presented in a way that 
hopefully will be of use in the development of 
new family and marriage research as well as in 

‘the mining of past research for the meaningful 
accretion of research propositions. 

This article represents one step along a path 
on which many strides must still be taken. The 
following steps might now be taken to sharpen 
the cutting edge of the instrument we have as- 
sembled: 


1. Further work on distinguishing and examining 
the assumptions of the five identified frame- 
works and of other frameworks developed in 
collateral fields which may not yet have been 
identified as relevant for marriage and family 
study. 

. Further work on conceptual interrelations within 
the frameworks. We need an ordering of con- 
cepts by generality, abstraction, and observa- 
bility. 

. Identification and examination of gaps between 
the concepts within each framework, re-evalua- 
tion of frameworks as gaps are recognized, and 
bridging or filling those gaps where ‘it is possi- 
ble. 


Whatever the accomplishment of this article 
in itself, its significance must be seen in light of 
the objective of codifying family research in an 
inventory of research propositions. Though still 
incomplete, framework clarification opens the 
door to development of numerous potentials in 
the inventory and promises tools of value to 
marriage and family students, researchers, and 
theory builders. 


SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
The following materials were selected to offer the 
reader additional insights into the various frameworks. 
Our selection—especially in the choice of illustrative 
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Family Factors in Home Adjustment of 
the Severely Disabled* 


CYNTHIA P. DEUTSCH, Institute of Developmental Studies, 
Department of Psychiatry, New York Medical College 


ane 


JUDITH A. GOLDSTON, New York University 


Tue present paper is a report on one aspect of 
a larger project, the aim of which was to in- 
vestigate the social and psychological variables 
related to home placement of severely disabled 
patients and to assess the subsequent adjustment 
of the patient in the family setting. Further, 
. since the sustaining of a massive disability by 
one family member can be considered analogous 
to other traumas to a family structure, it was 
felt that by studying the home adjustment pat- 
terns of the disabled and their families, more 
might be learned about the impact of stress on 
family organization. 

The subjects of the study number 40, and 
represent the entire population of patients who 
had been treated at the New York Respirator 
and Rehabilitation Center from the time of its 
inception in November, 1954, until the begin- 
ning of the present research in August, 1957. 
They are all victims of severe poliomyelitis; all 
have had respiratory insufficiency and severe 
paralysis involving the trunk and all four ex- 
tremities. At the time of the study, many were 
paralyzed in all four extremities (quadriplegia), 
the rest had weakness and only partial move- 
ment in all extremities (quadriparesis), and 
many required the use of mechanical . respira- 
tory assistance for part or all of the day. In 
short, it would be possible to characterize this 
population as including people about as severely 
disabled motorically as is possible, while being 
grossly normal in sensory sod All were of 
at least average intelligence and free from 
symptoms of brain damage. The age range of 
the subjects was from 6 to 53; the socio-eco- 
nomic range was similarly broad. Both male and 
female patients were included. The only limiting 
demographic variable is geography; they all live 
in the New York metropolitan area. Of the 40 
subjects, 26 patients were at home, 14 patients 
remained in the Respirator Center, and one pa- 

* This investigation was supported, in part, by a research 
Special Project grant from the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, Departmgpt of Health, Education, and Welfare, :and 
was conducted when the authors were at the New York Re- 
gional Respirator and Rehabilitation Center. 

This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Orthopsychiatric Association in San Francisco, April, 
1959. 
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tient had been transferred to a different hospital. 

The present report, essentially qualitative in 
nature, will discuss the social and psychological 
factors which distinguished those patients who 
returned home from those who did not, and 
assess the nature of the adjustment made by 
families to whom the patient returned. It is 
based on interviews with the families of the 40 
patients and on socio-demographic information. 

The interviews were conducted by a trained 
interviewer, an anthropologist, who had had no 
previous contact with the patients, their families, 
the hospital, or the patients’ records. Each inter- 
view lasted about an hour, and was structured 
around six problem areas. Though typical ques- 
tions were listed as suggested probes, the form 
was primarily open-ended. The problem areas 
which provided the structure of the interview 
were selected as general indices of home ad- 
justment and included such factors as: physical 
arrangement of the home; changes made or 
planned for the convenience of the patient; 
changes in family routine since the illness and 
homecoming of the patient; activities of the pa- 
tient and his family at home and in the hospital ; 
use and concern about special equipment nec- 
essary for the patient; health and continuing 
medical care of the patient; prevailing mood of 
family and patient. Of necessity the actual con- 
tent of the interviews differed somewhat de- 
pending on whether the patient member of the 
family was at home or in the hospital, but in 
all cases the broad outlines remained the same, 
and it is possible to compare the family units on 
the basis of the interviews. While subgroups 
were too small to permit statistical tests of sig- 
nificance, some trends in the data are very con- 
sistent and these will be discussed. 

Among those factors which discriminate be- 
tween patients who return to a home setting and 
those who do not, extent of disability and fam- 
ily income level would at first be assumed to be 
of paramount significance. Nonetheless, the 
striking finding in this total population is that 
these factors are not directly correlated with who 
goes home. Among both patients at home and 
those in the hospital, there existed all ranges of 
economic status, and considerable variation in 
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extent of disability. These factors play some role 
in home placement, but they seem to operate 
only in interaction with social-psychological var- 
iables rather than as primary independent de- 
terminants. 

It is the patient’s social role in the family, 
Es to and after his disability which seems to 

the best predictor of home placement. Where 
the patient has an instrumental role in family 
life which can be maintained in some way af- 
ter the onset of disability he is likely to return 
home. For example, married women with chil- 


dren perform a function in the home that can . 


in most cases be filled by no one else. Even with 
a severe disability, a mother can exert a psycho- 
logical control over her children’s development, 
can make household decisions, and substantially 
influence the home atmosphere. In addition, in 
the case of a woman who was a housewife be- 
fore disability, her center of activity remains the 
same as it was before: the home. The role of 
wife and mother is so necessary to the smooth 
functioning of home life that the husband al- 
most always ee problems of the home care 
of his severely disabled wife in preference to 
the problems that would arise in caring for 
young children himself or with the aid of a 
housekeeper, relatives, friends, etc. For example, 
one husband in this position reported that: (Be- 
fore my wife came home) “there was no home 
life whatsoever. Now—as you can see—we are 
really a family again. Although she can't partici- 
pate in household work, she coordinates every- 
thing.” It is also to be noted that when the dis- 
abled member is the wife, the husband’s career 
is not directly affected, although there may be 
indirect effects in terms of problems of enter- 
taining, flexibility of working hours, and the 
like. 

The distance between role prescription and 
potential role fulfillment is much greater for the 
disabled husband and father. There is much less 
likelihood that such a patient will return home. 
In this case the major role functions of working 


and supporting the family can no longer be ful- , 


filled. The disabled father becomes completely 
dependent and physically passive. Since this is 
antithetical to both his and his wife's expecta- 
tions of his role, and since it puts the burden of 
earning the family income on the wife who has 
probably not participated at all in this function 
previously, the return home of the severely dis- 
abled husband and father seems to present the 
maximum in change and disorganization in fam- 
ily life. Very few family units can meet this kind 
of stress, and it is here that factors of income 
and level of disability seem to play a role. Ap- 
parently, if the husband can be more self oul 
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cient physically and/or if family income is not 
dependent on the wife’s earnings, the chances 
are slightly enhanced for the patient's return 
home. For example, in the present population, 
the only husbands who returned home to their 
wives and children were either older men with 
previously established professional careers and 
independent incomes, or, in one case, a man who 
is quite self-sufficient in his own physical care 
and who has a veteran’s pension. Again, though, 
income factors are secondary, as there are others 
with government pensions or professional skills 
who remain in the hospital. In almost all the 
cases of continued hospitalization for the mar- 
ried man, separation of husband and wife is 
cemented by divorce, and there are several in- 
stances of wives deserting their disabled hus- 
bands. (It should be noted that in no case has 
a disabled married woman with children been 
deserted by her husband, although not all such 
patients have been taken home.) Usually, the 
divorce is instigated by the woman, but occa- 
sionally the man initiates the formal separation. 

The group of patients least likely to return 
home are the young male adults. The unmarried 
young adult or late-adolescent male has fulfilled 
few if any instrumental role functions in his 
life with parents and siblings. However, when 
he becomes disabled he, like the married man, 
is in a position antithetical to.the cultural pre- 
scription of male role—a prescriptién which 
the young man is especially anxious about fill- 
ing. Seemingly, such a patient better resolves 
his role conflict by remaining in a hospital, 
avoiding the guilt which comes with being de- 
pendent on parents or older siblings. Depend- 
ency on professional personnel is an accepted 
part of hospital life, and as such is easier to 
handle. Similarly, remaining in an institution 
maintains the independence from his family 
which is usually so important to the young adult 
male. 

The adult unmarried females, on the other 
hand, have all gone home to be cared for by 
their families. This is in accord with the com- 
patibility of dependency and passivity with the 
traditional female role. ; 

The severely disabled patient most likely to 
go home is the child who has been living with 
his parents. All such patients in our population 
are living at home. Although such a patient 
fulfilled few role functions in the home prior 
to his illness, the cultural prescriptions for par- 
ents’ responsibility for children are so strong 


1 After completion of the data analysis, two such patients 
returned to the hospital, however: one male and one female, 
both in the 12 to 14 years age range. In both cases, the 
return represented a real rejection of the child by the family. 
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that they override the hardships and sacrifices a 
family must endure to bring the patient home. 
It is also true that a disabled child is much 
easier to lift and to care for than an adult, and 
in this respect the duties are easier for the fam- 
ily. On the other hand, the greater dependence 
of children on external social stimulation from 
peers and adults poses many problems which a 
family with an adult patient does not have to 
meet. 

In analyzing the similarities among the groups 
most likely and those least likely to go home, 
what emerges clearly is the correlation between 
cultural role prescriptions and continued hospit- 
alization. Women and children are allowed— 
even encouraged—to be passive and dependent, 
and while the degree of dependency dictated by 
severe disability is clearly a serious yg it 
is more acceptable for such a patient than for a 
man. On the basis of these data, it can be con- 
cluded that the gap between role prescriptions 
and ability to assume the role is an important 
determinant of home placement. One cannot 
lose sight of the very realistic fact that family 
life is generally organized around role prescrip- 
tions, and the degree of actual disorganization 
attendant on bringing home the severely dis- 
abled patient will be related to the maintenance 


of accepted roles. It is evidently the very un-— 
usual family which can surmount major role. 


reversals, 

Now let us look at the family adjustment in 
those cases where the patient has returned home. 
In the present population, it is obvious that the 
sustaining of a massive disability by a family 
member is a trauma to which the family and its 
individuals respond in a way that is probably 
characteristic of their response to other severe 
stresses. Among the group of families with pa- 
tients at home, there are varying modes of ad- 
justment, both to the patient himself and to the 
alterations which he creates. These differences 
are apparently related to established means of 
dealing with stressful situations, and here is 
where psychodynamic and personality variables 
appear to play the greatest role. Though these 
factors were not assessed in family members, the 
modes of adjustment observed offer behavioral 
indicators of different personality and interper- 
sonal adjustments. 

In one kind of adjustment, family life focuses 
almost entirely on the patient, and many un- 
necessary and often ostentatious sacrifices are 
made by family members. In some cases, where 
the patient is one of several children, the pa- 
tient’s needs are made to come before those of 
his siblings so consistently that considerable fric- 
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tion is generated. This is not necessarily an un- 
conscious process: one mother reports that 
“whatever little extra money I have, I spend on 
P .” As a result, the patient gets things 
the other children do not get and the mother re- 
ported that this practice makes for friction and 
jealousy. Yet when asked what advice she would 
give others in a situation similar to her. own, 
she says that one should always keep, in mind 
that a child who is sick is rd of many 
things and therefore should be spoiled and get 
her own way. In contrast to an overt acceptance 
of this practice is the report of another family 
which recognizes that the same process is Oc- 
curring but is less certain as to its correctness: 
“Although we try not to show it too much, 
everything centers around C————; whatever 
we do, we have her in mind.” This mother 
rationalizes her overconcern by indicating that 
even before illness, the family was “‘close-knit’’ 
and that ‘Things (such as adult social life) 
that were important before are now no longer 
so.” 

In this maximally sacrificing group, the pa- 
tient is seen as someone who is ‘‘sick’’ rather 
than as someone who was sick and is now dis- 
abled. The latter is a more realistic appraisal of 
the situation of these patients, and perhaps it 
is not by chance that the less correct view is 
found in association with the less objective treat- 
ment. It may be that illness is more acceptable 
to these people than is disability and that an 
exaggeration of the special concern given to a 
sick person is a way of avoiding the recogni- 
tion that it is now a disability rather than an 
illness which exists. In this patient-focused 
group, too, the emphasis is on the negative phys- 
ical aspects of the patient, rather than on the 
potential positive and nonphysical contribution 
which he can make to the family group or to 
friends. The patient remains a patient and is not 
allowed to make the transition to being a per- 
son and an integral family member. 

Another group of families partakes of similar 
attitudes while inline with the patient in quite 
a different manner. In this second mode of ad- 
justment, family life is conducted with very 
little reference to the patient. His medical care 
is excellent; where finances permit, he has his 
own room outfitted with the latest gadgets both 
medical and electronic. Nonetheless, instead of 
disruption of family life when the patient re- 
turns, family routine goes on quite independ- 
ently of the patient. Often it is reported by these 
families that it is easier and less disrupting to 
have the patient at home because they are not 
forced to travel to the hospital for regular visits ; 
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that is, the travel created more changes in the 
life of the family members than did bringing 
the patient home. While this may indeed be 
realistic, especially when there are other small 
children in the home, it is interesting that such 
a comment is made by members of this group 
of families. For example, one mother reports 
that it was difficult for the family when her 
daughter was in the hospital because ‘we had 
to run to the hospital all the time’’ and that this 
was particularly hard on Sundays because the 
parents could do less with the other children 
since the hospital trip “broke up the whole 
day.” This was given as the reason a child 
should be at home instead of in the hospital. 

Lest the picture of the patient at home appear 
too bleak, another group of families should be 
mentioned. This group is not without its prob- 
lems, and life with them is not an unruffled 
surface of mutual respect, but they do manage 
to regard the patient as a contributing member 
rather than as a special responsibility, and to 
treat him accordingly. Thus, one mother whose 
family falls into this group advises others not 
to let the patient run the home, but make him 
adjust as much as possible and become a part 
of the existing family routine. Another mother 
indicates that her daughter is included in what- 
ever happens within the family and, also, in the 
context of another question, describes her as 
“a good daughter.” Both these examples em- 
phasize the perception of the disabled member 
in terms of her individual, personal qualities 
rather than the nature and severity of her dis- 
ability. 

These differing modes of adjustment can be 
seen most clearly in families where the patient 
has less influence on his own role: that is, in 
the care of the child who returns home. The 
child establishes little imprint on the style of 
family adjustment to his disability, and the pa- 
rents’ modes of adjustment are primary and 
self-reinforcing. By comparison, the mode of 
adjustment in cases where the patient is an 
adult is not so easy to identify, but the data hint 
that the same kinds of adjustment are present. 
The adult patient’s own actions and the degree 
and manner in which former responsibilities are 
assumed are important in determining the ad- 
justment of the family. For example, one hus- 
band who indicates that he is pleased to have 
his wife home because of the children, and says 
that if there are no children ‘‘it’s pretty much 
up to the husband” whether the wife comes 
home or not, nevertheless says that ‘‘people who 
are in the condition my wife is in do not be- 
long in a hospital,” and that their families 
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should know that it takes time to adjust to hav- 
ing the patient home but that “‘it pays off in the 
end.”” Other husbands, too, allude to a time of 
rather difficult relationship which is apparently 
resolved by adjustment on both sides and by 
positive results from assumption of family re- 
sponsibility, by the wife. 

It can bd seen in these ‘!iustrations that the 
perception of the patient by the family as either 
“sick” or solely as a responsibility is a major 
variable related to kinds of total family adjust- 
ment. Even among those patients who remain 
in a hospital setting, their families show simi- 
lar tendencies to perceive the patient as a “‘sick’’ 
person or as a remote family member—a person 
located in the hospital where his life can be 
quite independent of family living. Without 
ignoring the significance of family perception of 
the patient or the efforts which could be de- 
voted by professional personnel to modifying 
such perceptions, it is unlikely that changes in 
perception will markedly affect whether the 
patient returns home. Thus, if one were to work 
with family members to promote perception of 
their patients as more nearly normal people 
psychologically, adjustment might well be im- 
proved but the number of patients at home 
might not be increased. Instead, the kinds and 
degree of role changes which disability imposes 
on a family apparently override other factors in 
determining who goes home. If for some reason 
it should become important to get more patients 
to leave the hospital, it would be necessary to 
study the mechanism of operation of these role 
factors and attempt either to influence them or 
to manipulate the environment in such a way 
as to minimize them. An interesting potential 
study which emerges from this would be a fol- 
low-up of the children now at home, especially 
the boys, to observe what happens when they 
become young men: will they remain at home 
and continue to be looked after as they have 
been in childhood, or will the home situation 
deteriorate so that they will be returned to the 
hospital on one or another pretext? Similarly, 
what will happen when the young children of 
the disabled mothers grow up? Will these 
women retain the integration in the home with- 
out the concrete maternal role, or will the hus- 
band-wife relationship suffer? 

Ia the meantime, the present study has im- 
plications for social practices. Several assump- 
tioas govern modern rehabilitation practice: one 
of these is that patients are better off in the 
home environment than in even the best insti- 
tution. The fact that medically and physically 
even the most disabled person can be adequately 
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maintained in a home situation has given im- 
petus to the move to get people home. Another 
assumption that has governed social and govern- 
mental practice in rehabilitation is that apart 
from sheltered workshops, and a few excep- 
tional situations, vocational training should wait 
on physical return to the larger society and that 
actual work can be done only in the context of 
a home situation or a workshop. 

The present study would seem to cast doubt 
on the universal validity of these assumptions. 
First of all, if home placement is at least par- 
tially independent of personal relationship with 
family members, and at least partially depend- 
ent on role and responsibility variables, perhaps 
the emphasis on home placement should be more 
selective. If it is true that only the unusual fam- 
ily can accept a real role reversal, maybe ef- 
forts should be made to understand and then 
influence the operation of these role variables ; 
but in the meantime, perhaps alternatives to 
both the hospital and the family unit should be 
worked out. A semi-institutional setting might 
provide, especially for the young men who 
seem most affected, a successful compromise 
which would be economical to maintain. Maybe, 
too, for the young husband and father, some 
way could be found to support his family with- 
out the entire burden falling on his wife. This 
might even be less expensive for the state than 
maintaining the patient in the hospital, and a 


more intact family would be maintained for the 
children. 

In terms of the vocational problems, if it is 
true that one of the reasons the men tend not 
to go home is because they cannot support them- 
selves or their families or retain the self-respect 
which goes with earning ability, then perhaps 
rehabilitation purposes are being defeated in 
not training these people while they are in a 
hospital setting. A kind of vicious circle is es- 
tablished in which social and charitable agencies 
will not underwrite vocational training unless 
there is reasonable assurance that the patient 
will begin to earn a living in a short time. Pa- 
tients who cannot return home cannot hope to 
earn a living while hospital-bound; therefore, 
many are ineligible for vocational training 
funds. However, as has been pointed out in this 
paper, a strong reason these patients are un- 
likely to go home is related to inability to do 
productive work. Thus, denial of vocational 
training because they are in the hospital rein- 
forces the likelihood of their remaining there. 

The social implications of this discussion cer- 
tanly warrant further consideration by policy- 
making agencies. From the point of view of re- 
search into role factors in family organization 
and in adjustment to the disabled member, fol- 
low-up studies of severely disabled children 
would provide additional support to the findings 
presented here. 


Plans for the 1961 Annual Meeting of the N.C.F.R. 
(Salt Lake City, August 23-25) 


Because of the widely diverse nature of the 
various participating groups in this year’s con- 
ference, the N.C.F.R. agreed as a matter of pol- 
icy to steer clear of all controversial issues. In 
the circumstances, I believe that was a wise pol- 
icy. 

By way of restoring equilibrium, my _pro- 
posal is that next year we focus our discussion, 
frankly and deliberately, upon the controversial 
issues. Our approach, however, will not be to 
promote argument, which can be highly damag- 
ing and futile. Our aim will be to face our dif- 
ferences in order to determine where we can 
find commoa ground. In a wide experience of 
arbitration in diverse cultural and personal dis- 
agreements, I have always found this to be a 
constructive process. 

At the very core of the idea of democracy lies 
the recognition that individuals are not alike, but 
differ in their views, their preferences, their ex- 


pectations, and their behavior patterns. Our be- 
lief is that people who differ from each other 
can nevertheless contrive to live together with- 
out the need for a degree of regimented con- 
formity which destroys individual freedom. This 
doctrine has its hazards, but it is our faith that 
it can work. 

My plan is that we should open up this theme 
in the first plenary session with a discussion of 
“Difference, Tolerance, and Cooperation.”’ These 
represent the three major concepts which under- 
lie our theme. We accept the reality of difference 

that is the first step. From that point we try 
to develop tolerance—"'the disposition to be fair 
and patient toward those whose opinions or prac- 
tices differ from one’s own,” as my dictionary 
defines it. But that in itself is not enough. Mu- 
tual acceptance must find expression in an 
effective pattern of cooperative action. 

In our meetings we can work through the 


(Continued on page 363) 
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SEX EDUCATION OF ADOLESCENTS: 
AN EXCHANGE 


Values and Premarital Intercourse- 
Implications for Parent Education* 


LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 
Oregon State College 


GENERAL impressions as well as empirical 
evidence indicate that the capacity of parents 
for providing their children with information 
about sexual physiology and reproductive infor- 
mation is increasing. Probably a good propor- 
tion (say 40 per cent) of all middle class chil- 
dren now receive some knowledge about repro- 
duction from parents. When parents need to 
teach about sex as a value and the place of sex 
in interpersonal relationships, however, they do 
much less satisfactorily. Probably less than 5 per 
cent of all youth have been helped to fit sex into 
a value framework, or to develop an adequate 
and objective understanding concerning the 
place of sex in dating and premarital relation- 
ships. 

In discussing sex in interpersonal relation- 
ships parents have passed the point at which 
they can depend upon the relative impersonality 
of biological facts, or the certainty of physio- 
logical processes as they could when discussing 
reproduction. Instead, they must deal with issues 
steeped in emotions, about which there are 
strong social feelings and about which outcomes 
are much less certain. To complicate matters, 
sexual and social values are shifting and uncer- 
tain,! and we seem to have no certain standards 
for making judgments or decisions.? Statements 


* A revision of a paper presented at the annual meeting 
of the National Council on Family Relations, Ames, Iowa, 
August 21, 1959. Based upon research which has been sup- 
ported by grants from the Committee for Research in Prob- 
lems of Sex, National Academy of Sciences, National Re- 
search Council; the General Research Fund, Graduate Coun- 
cil, Oregon State College; and the E. C. Brown Trust, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

1See in particular Winston Ehrmann, ‘“‘The Changing 
Sexual Mores of Youth,’’ Reference Papers on Children and 
Youth, Golden Anniversary White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, 1960, pp. 60-69 Social class member- 
ship and affectional attachments are other variables affecting 
sexual values. For documentation see Winston Ehrmann, 
Premarital Dating Behavior, New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1959; and the writer's unpublished manuscript, Pre- 
marital Intercourse and Interpersonal Relationships. 

2 This point is made quite pungently by Joseph Fletcher 
“‘A Moral Philosophy of Sex,’’ Sex and Religion Today, ed. 
Simon Doniger, New York: Association Press, 1953. 
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are made stressing the importance, even the ne- 
cessity of having a value framework, yet little 
real help is given in developing a meaningful 
and useful one. 

Parents and parent educators might profit 
from some of the implications of a research 
which has utilized a certain value framework. 
This is a study upon which the writer has been 
engaged for the past several years. Using a 
semi-standardized interview procedure, he in- 
terveiwed college-level men with experience in 
premarital intercourse. Major attention has been 
given to understanding the consequences of pre- 
marital sexual experience upon the interpersonal 
relations of the persons involved. The question 
at issue has been: Does premarital intercourse 
tend to create or destroy satisfying interpersonal 
relations? This question crystallizes a conceptual 
approach which provided the inspiration and 
the value framework for the research. 

The following quotation provides a brief 
statement of this framework. 

“The concept may be expressed in this way: 
Whenever thought and choice regarding behavior 
and conduct are possible, those acts are morally 
good which create trust, and confidence, and a 
capacity among people to work together coopera- 
tively. Such acts build integrity in relationships and 
an enhanced sense of self-respect in the individual. 
Those acts are morally bad which build barriers and 
separate people through creating suspicion, mistrust 
and misunderstanding. Such acts destroy integrity in 
relationships and decrease the individual's sense of 
self-respect. 

This means that acts in themselves are neither 
moral nor immoral—good or bad. In thinking and 
choosing we focus attention on the quality of rela- 
tionships between persons rather than on the good- 
ness of specified behavior or acts in terms of mores, 
taboos, commandments or abstract logic.’” 

3 Lester A. Kirkendall and Curtis E. Avery, ‘‘Ethics and 
Interpersonal Relationships,’’ The Humanist, 16 (November- 
December, 1956), pp. 261-67. A reprint of this article may 
be obtained by writing the E. C. Brown Trust, 220 S.W. 
Alder St., Portland 4, Oregon. 
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To safeguard the stake which society has in 
the conduct of its members, a very important, 
in fact, an essential proviso to this concept must 
be noted. The proviso is that moral experiences, 
both now and in the long-run, are those which 
promise to enlarge the number of persons or 
groups with which we are able to cooperate. 
The capacity for trust, the assurance of integrity 
must eventually know no racial, nationality or 
creedal lines. Cohesion and solidarity between 
persons or within small groups obtained by 
methods which create barriers, block communi- 
cation, or, in the long-run, wall off others in 
their outreaching relationships reflect an im- 
mora! approach to human relationships. 

The research was conducted within this value 
framework, which assumes that all human ca- 
pacities, including sex, should be used for the 
creation of interpersonal relations which have 
or promise to promote integrity and trust, de- 
crease suspicion, and erase barriers between per- 
sons and %roups. Exploitiveness, advantage-tak- 
ing, deceit, and erection of barriers are ac- 
counted as undesirable and as causing a deteri- 
oration in the quality of relationships. 

Having accepted this value orientation, ques- 
tions were framed to test the impact of pre- 
marital intercourse on the interpersonal relation- 
ships of those experiencing it. Data were col- 
lected about communication processes in the re- 
lationship, motivations, attitudes toward respon- 
sibilities which might be incurred, measures de- 
signed to protect against untoward physical and 
emotional consequences, and the individual's 
own evaluation of the relationship. 

In the interviews certain questions were asked 
routinely but leads were followed freely. Sub- 
jects were not permitted free discourse on their 
experiences nor did they seem to wish this. The 
nature of the study was always explained and 
their cooperation elicited on two bases. 

One was the worth of such information in 
improving the present understanding of sexual 
behavior and interpersonal relations. The other 
was the promise that after the interview was 
completed the interviewer would gladly review 
the subject’s case history with him and discuss 
any points which seemed of interest. This possi- 
bility seemed to gain earnest and sincere coop- 
eration. Subjects appeared very ready to report 
accurately and fully. 

The data which have been utilized were ob- 
tained from 200 male college students. The sub- 
jects provided data on 668 sexual associations 
or liaisons. This was not the total number for 
this group since time and memory limitations 
occasionally made it impossible to obtain data 
on all the liaisons of each individual. 
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The following appear to be some of the 
more significant implications of the research for 
parent education. 

1. The value framework of the project itself 
provides a setting within which creative and 
constructive thinking can be done about pre- 
marital intercourse and premarital sex standards. 
In the past, and even now, most of what was 
taught young people consisted of threats of dire 
consequences, and warnings of calamities which 
might befall them if they transgressed sexually. 
This negative approach has lost its force,* and 
there has been little in the way of positive goals 
to offer. The writer believes that a concern for 
interpersonal relations can provide a positive, 
meaningful setting for a consideration of sexual 
standards and moral behavior. 

Experience in conducting the interviews and 
in discussing the details of their sexual experi- 
ences with interviewees within this framework 
has been revealing. The extension of discussions 
on standards to other groups of youth has also 
been enlightening. Apparently the consideration 
of sexual standards within a framework of con- 
cern for interpersonal relationships, while new 
to young people, has real meaning. They under- 
stand what is said, and because they are genu- 
inely concerned with experiencing good inter- 
personal relationships with others the approach 
has motivating power. Neither do they seem to 
feel preached at or pressured. They are given 
concrete insights and suggestions which help in 
decision-making, but they are still free to de- 
cide. for themselves. 

In these conversations the writer has avoided 
trying to prescribe a pattern of sexual behavior. 
He does try to set up a very specific and clear- 
cut standard of non-exploitation which empha- 
sizes respect and appreciation for the rights of 
others. The data which have emerged from this 
research are then related to this standard. He tries 
to be concerned with the kind of interpersonal 
relations which young people desire—not only 
with members of the other sex but with others 
as well—and to consider how their pattern, and 
other patterns, or sexual conduct would influ- 
ence the immediate and long-term development 
of these relationships. 

Many considerations flow from such discus- 
sions—differing, of course from one situation 
to another. For example, what is a relationship ? 
How are good ones established? What kind of 
communication, motives and attitudes are in- 
volved in good interpersonal relations? When 
should relationships be terminated? What re- 
sponsibilities have I in a relationship, and what 
responsibilities have others toward me? How 


*Op. cit., Joseph Fletcher. 
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can I tell what will develop if I proceed in one 
manner rather than in another? 

This approach is not based upon a dogmatic, 
unequivocal “no” to all sexual responses, nor 
does it indicate a lack of concern about sexual 
conduct. It does, however, emphasize as a pri- 
mary concern something which is more impor- 
tant than the actual commission or omission of 
a physical act. This is the concern that people 
develop the desire and capacity for building the 
quality of interpersonal relations just described. 
If we can bring ourselves and other people to 
sincerely strive for and experience the satisfac- 
tions of such relationships we will not go too 
far wrong in our sexual (or other-than-sexual) 
morality. 

Before going further some general comments 
about the findings of the research® are in order. 
The data have led the writer to feel that the 
interpersonal relationship concept, if strictly 
applied, would rule out the vast majority of 
premarital intercourse which presently occurs. 
The great bulk of it appears to be exploitive and 
advantage-taking, though of course these cir- 
cumstances would be defined differently by dif- 
ferent persons. They are also evaluated within 
the context of our particular culture, and in 
light of the group which has been studied. 

On the other hand the data indicate this. 
Some deeply-affectionate couples have, through 
the investment of time and mutual devotion, 
built a relationship which is significant to them, 
and in which they have arrived at a reciprocal 
respect for each other. Some of these sigan are 
relatively free from the customary inhibitions 
about sexual participation. Some couples with 
such a relationship and background can and do 
experience intercourse without damage to their 
total relationship. The phrase ‘without damage”’ 
is used in preference to “strengthening,” for it 
| appears that in practically all situations “non- 
damaging” intercourse occurred in relationships 
which were already so strong in their own right 
that intercourse did not have much to offer to- 
ward strengthening them. Intercourse, it would 
appear, neither strengthens nor weakens the 
relationship. The attitudes of the couple toward 
each other and their observance or rejection of 
good human relationship principles are the cru- 
cial factors. 

The test of even these strong relationships 
actually comes when some untoward or un- 
wanted event arises. Sometimes this is a preg- 
nancy, or open knowledge among family and/or 
friends that the relationship is occurring, or 

5 The findings are now in the process of being prepared 


for publication. The title of the manuscript is Premarital 
Intercourse and Interpersonal Relations. 
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more often subtle changes in feelings, like pos- 
sessiveness or resentment. These eventualities 
produce stresses and strains which make it clear 
that a certain level of maturity is demanded of 
the persons involved, and this must be taken 
into account when considering possible out- 
comes. Coping with the strains which come with 
an unwanted pregnancy in our middle-class cul- 
ture tries the adultness not only of the couple 
but of others associated with them. 

The research files also contain histories in- 
volving couples who were quite adolescent, but 
who seemingly had a good interpersonal rela- 
tionship. Such a couple may engage in inter- 
course and later go their separate ways bearing 
still the same cordial, friendly feeling they 
originally had. Their salvation has been that 
they did not run into any upsetting hazards. 
Such histories are relatively rare, however. One 
reason for this may be that the writer's subjects 
were for the most part relating experiences 
which took place in their teens, at a time when 
the subjects were relatively immature. They were 
also individuals who held to the conventional 
views regarding premarital intercourse. Differ- 
ent conclusions might well be necessary for 
older, more mature couples. 

That these histories so much more frequently 
contain evidences of hurt, disillusionment, and 
advantage-taking (intentional or not) can be ex- 
plained in terms of certain relationship factors. 
The sexual liaisons ranged from the very casual 
on one extreme—e.g., prostitutes, pick-ups—to 
relationships involving deep affectional attach- 
ments on the other—e.g., serious love affairs, 
engagements. This range represents a contin- 
uum, along which the 668 liaisons have been 
arrayed. When the relationship factors are stud- 
ied in this array, they show interesting varia- 
tions. Thus, communication ranges from a kind 
of market-place or barter type of interchange at 
the prostitute level, or a bantering kind of 
double-talk with pick-ups, to, for some engaged 
couples, a straight-forward, objective, and ana- 
lytical examination of thoughts and feelings. In 
between are a number of variations in commu- 
nicative patterns. 

Motivations range from a self-centered, ego- 
istic kind at the prostitute-pick-up levels to a 
much more altruistic, ““each-other centered”’ kind 
at the other extreme. Attitudes indicating readi- 
ness to assure responsibility appeared almost 
completely absent on the casual end of contin- 
uum, while on the other end instances of full 
and earnest assumption of responsibility were 
found. These attitudes, of course, had much to 
do with the rejection or the utilization of pro- 
tective measures. 
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Self-evaluations of all sorts, including those 
of complete satisfaction, were found all along 
the continuum, though as one moved from the 
casual type of relationship to those with marked 
affectional attachment, the basis of judgment 
seemed to shift. At the casual end the indi- 
vidual is satisfied because in some way he is 
personally pleased with what has happened to 
him. At the opposite pole he is satisfied because 
what happened seems to have improved the 
quality of the relationship. The basis for judg- 
ing unsatisfying experiences changes in the same 
manner. 

A pertinent observation is that two-thirds of 
the premarital liaisons reported in this study are 
found at the casual end of the scale. While 
there is no definite data to prove that this would 
be so in the total population, it seems logical it 
should be. Almost any boy with know-how and 
the inclination can secure a prostitute or pick-up 
relationship within twenty-four hours. Liaisons 
at the deeply affectional end of the scale are 
necessarily much more slowly developed, and 
are therefore fewer in proportion to the total 
number. 

2. Establishing a concern for interpersonal re- 
lations as the basis for decision-making will 
make certain demands upon parents and others 
who work with youth. Two of these in particu- 
lar should be mentioned. 

(a) A clearer knowledge than most of us 
have of the factors and processes which gov- 
ern the development or destruction of rela- 
tionships will be necessary. The writer has 
found as he discussed this approach that it 
leads to many questions. Some have already 
been noted. Others are, does one mean in- 
tense emotional attachments when one speaks 
of relationships? Does one never say any- 
thing which might possibly hurt another's 
feelings? How does sexual conduct affect 
relationships ? 

These questions all indicate the need for 
developing much clearer insights than we 
now have into relationship processes. The 
writer ventures -to predict that this is one of 
the important fields for psychological study in 
the future. One can learn much from observa- 
tion, but carefully planned research will be 
necessary also. When the results of this re- 
search are published, hopefully the informa- 
tion it contains will add to our understanding 
of the many ways in which sexual behavior 
influences relationships. That creating this 
understanding will sabe time and be a com- 
plex process does not argue against the im- 
portance of doing it. 
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(b) This approach calls upon our faith in 
the capacity of people to examine and direct 
their conduct. Since it does not prescribe rigid 
patterns of conduct, nor rely _ dogma- 
tism, it must appeal to reason and to the basic 
and essential emotional satisfactions which 
people find in their associations with others. 
The approach is based upon the belief that 
man’s supreme satisfactions and his greatest 
miseries come from his successes and failures 
in his interpersonal relations. The validity of 
this view is, I believe, substantiated by re- 
search.® 

The approach will not appeal immediately 
to all persons. Some will stub their toes in 
moving toward it. Neither will we be satis- 
fied with it if we are concerned with estab- 
lishment of specific and rigid behavior pat- 
terns. But the writer has had more success 
and more satisfaction in the use of this ap- 
proach in dealing with people than he has 
ever had with any other, and here he speaks 
as a theorist, a counselor, and a parent. 

3. A number of common ideas about sex 
must be challenged and probably discarded. 
There are too many of these to discuss them in 
detail. I will illustrate only by offering three 
examples. 

(a) The data do not support the common 
assumption that guilt is an almost certain 
outcome of participation in premarital inter- 
course. It is in some cases, but not in others. 
It is probably more so for girls than for boys, 
but even this statement must be qualified by 
some knowledge of the nature of the emo- 
tional involvement in the over-all relation- 
ship. For boys who experience intercourse in 
a casual dating situation and then feel that 
the girl is trying to use sexual experience to 
entrap them, resentment may be a much more 
common reaction. 

The absence of expressions of guilt or re- 
gret do not, however, tell the full story of 
sexual experiences when they are studied 
from the interpersonal relationship point of 
view. Considerable point has been made of 
the expressions of “no regret’’ or lack of guilt - 
feelings in other studies.’ There are case his- 


' 


®See in particular, John Bowlby, Child Care and the 
Growth of Love, Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1953; Ashley 
Montagu, The Direction of Human Development, New York: 
Harper, 1955; P. M. Symonds, Dynamics of Parent-Child 
Relationships, New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1949. The philosophical expression of this view is 
found in Erich Fromm, Man For Himself, New York: 
Rinehart and Co., 1947, and Ashley Montagu, On Being 
Human, New York: Henry Schuman, 1950. This point of 
view is expressed by many other authors as well. 

tT Ernest W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, Engagement and 
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tories in the research files in which the sub- 
jects express “no regret’’ yet whose behavior 
by any reasonable standard would seem to 
have been very damaging to their partners 
and/or others involved with them in other 
kinds of relationships. 

(b) That the male is almost always the 
aggressor in the sexual relationship is another 
common assumption. Let us at this point re- 
member that these data have come from 
males. Even so they indicate convincingly 
that there is much more feminine aggression 
than we realize. Much of it is subtle and 
hardly recognized as such, but it is there all 
the same with sex directed, hopefully, toward 
the purpose of establishing a permanent and 
ining relationship. 

(c) Premarital intercourse has negative ef- 
fects on marital adjustments, according to 
much of our literature. This has still to be 
proven. Personally the writer doubts that the 
actual fact of having engaged in (or 
avoided) intercourse has any direct bearing 
on marital adjustment. But the attitudes and 

- code of values which make patterns of sexual 
conduct contribute to or impair premarital 
relationships will do the same for marriage 
relationships. 

As a matter of fact the longer the writer 
works with this project the less he is concerned 
with the effects of intercourse upon a possible 
marriage, and the more he becomes concerned 
with what happens in the here-and-now rela- 
tionships. What is the meaning for the partici- 
pants of the premarital intercourse in which 
they engage, and how may the attitudes and 
values which motivate their conduct effect both 
present and later associations? If young men or 
women will willingly take advantage of others 
in the premarital relationship, what hope have 
we that they will avoid such behavior in the 
marriage relationship ? 

4. If this franiework is to be utilized the 
common but overpowering fear of sex which 
prevents objective thinking must be overcome. 
Many people seem ready to embrace this value 








Marriage, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1953, p. 375, 
found among the engaged persons in their sample who had 
experienced intercourse that only 4.1 per cent of the men 
and 15.9 per cent of the women had feelings of guilt. Alfred 
C. Kiasev, et al., Sexual Behavior in the Human Male, 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1948, p. 562, reported that 
a ‘‘very high proportion of the thousands of experienced 
males whom we have questioned’’ saw no reason to regret 
their premarital coitus. In Alfred C. Kinsey, et al., Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Female, Philadelphia: W. B. Saun- 
ders, 1953, p. 316, data show that 69 per cent of the ex- 
perienced unmarried females and 77 per cent of the married 
females reported the same reaction. 
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framework yet immediately try to utilize it to 
support the same rigid standards they have al- 
ways held. The first concern should be for the 
improvement of relationships and all our capaci- 
ties should be made to serve this end, be the 
capacity sex, intellect, physical prowess, an en- 
gaging disposition, or a special talent. 

The data indicate that most sexually-experi- 
enced young people have had, interpersonal re- 
lationship-wise, disappointing experiences. In 
cases where more positive results are reported 
the writer questions whether premarital inter- 
course has added anything of permanent signifi- 
cance to the relationship. Therefore, at this time 
and in this culture he sees too little being ac- 
complished by premarital intercourse toward 
the improvement of relationships to justify sup- 
porting it as an adjustive solution to the sex 
problem. The depth of current convictions and 
the slowness with which change comes leads to 
the supposition that we will continue to face 
about the same condition for some time to come. 
We must, nevertheless, be able to face the pos- 
sibility that ways may be found to use sex in 
premarital relationships in a positive, meaning- 
ful way. This we will be able to do if we can 
focus on the really important issue—the crea- 
tion of sound interpersonal relations. This 
means that the focus of education concerning 
premarital (and postmarital) standards needs 
to be on human relations, and on the character 
and importance of interpersonal relationships 
rather than sex or sex education per se. Infor- 
mation about and discussion concerning sex 
must be included, but it will not be the central 
emphasis. 

This, then, would be the rationale upon 
which I suggest building our standards. Poffen- 
berger® has commented that this approach might 
place too much strain on the rational capacities 
of youth. He suggested we may find, after all, 
that our best control is a good resounding ‘‘no.” 

The writer cannot agree with Poffenberger 
that we must retreat to the old approach which 
has failed us so often and so badly in the past. 
The approach suggested here has certainly yet 
to be tried on any widespread scale. The writer 
has been enough convinced of its practicability 
and usefulness in working with individuals, 
however, that he is certainly ready and eager to 
try using it in developing our general social 
controls. To suggest we are defeated before we 
try it is like retreating from the field of battle 
without firing a single salvo. 


Education in This 
21 (May, 


8 Thomas Poffenberger ‘Family Life 
Scientific Age,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 
1959), pp. 150-54. 
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The writer does agree with Poffenberger that 
the temptations of sex try the rational capacities 
of many persons. Certainly the many heavy sex- 
ual pressures which our culture places on young 
people should be lightened. But there are other 
than sexual temptations which try our rational 
capacities also. Nor does the interpersonal rela- 
tionship approach rely solely upon sheer intel- 
lectualism and the exertion of will power. The 
genuine and deep satisfactions of meaningful 
interpersonal relationships create a capacity in 
the individual for self-acceptance and identifica- 
tion. These will make control much more a mat- 


ter of personal satisfaction and much less a 
struggle of the will, than most of us are aware 
can be the case. 

The writer would expect not only that parents 
would explain standards of various kinds on the 
basis of satisfying interpersonal relations, but 
that they would be concerned with actually cre- 
ating them in the home. If this could be 
achieved, and he believes it can be more fully ' 
than it is now, we would find the problem of 
control very different from what we think it is. 
Also our moral standards would be much bet- 
ter and far more secure than they are now. 


CRITIQUE 


There is, I believe, a constructive way of re- 
solving the apparent opposition between the 
views of Professor Poffenberger, cited near the 
end of this article, and the position for which 
Professor Kirkendall himself argues. The ulti- 
mate basis for sexual morality, scientifically con- 
sidered, is undoubtedly interpersonal, social, 
humanistic. Thus one can agree heartily with 
Kirkendall when he says that “man’s su- 
preme satisfactions and his greatest miseries 
come from his successes and failures in his in- 
terpersonal relations” and also when he pleads, 
in the matter of sex, for “a very specific and 
clear-cut standard of non-exploitation which em- 
phasizes respect and appreciation for the rights 
of others.”’ By such a standard he feels that “the 
vast majority of premarital intercourse which 
presently occurs” is interpersonally disruptive 
and destructive. ‘The great bulk of it appears to 
be exploitive and advantage-taking. . . .” He 
therefore is in no sense endorsing or condoning 
pfemarital sexual liberality; but what he does 
hold is that the more or less authoritarian, ab- 
solutistic methods which have been used to dis- 
courage such behavior in the past are less effec- 
tive than would be a sexual ethic based on a 
clear intellectual grasp of the personal and in- 
terpersona! consequences thereof. “The consid- 
eration of sexual standards within a framework 
of concern for interpersonal relationships, while 
new to young people, has real meaning. They 
understand what is said and because they are 
genuinely concerned with experiencing good in- 
terpersonal relationships with others the ap- 
proach has motivating power. Neither do they 
seem to feel preached at or pressured. They are 
given concrete insights and suggestions which 
help in decision-making, but they are still free 
to decide for themselves.” 

So here is the question: Granted that young 
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people ought to have as completely honest and 
realistic an explanation as we can give them for 
our distrust and disapproval of premarital re- 
lations, should we, indeed, allow them to “‘de- 
cide for themselves” or, with Poffenberger, 
simply say “No”—and mean it? 

The problem is manifestly complex, and we 
cannot categorically exclude the F mewn A that 
we are at a stage in social and technological 
evolution where premarital chastity is genuinely 
less important than it used to be—or even of no 
importance at all. But on the assumption that 
this is very probably vot the case, the question 
remains as to whether mere intellectual under- 
standing or insight, of whatever kind, can ever 
be sufficient to curb so imperious a drive as 
youthful sexuality. For the last several decades 
there has been a concerted campaign for more 
“sex education” of a different kind, i.e., con- 
cerning the physical and physiological aspects 
of intercourse, embryology, birth, maturation, 
etc., on the supposition that such knowledge 
would help the young achieve greater wisdom 
and virtue. Recently, on the bulletin board of 
our Psychology and Education Library here at 
the University of Illinois was a collection of 
newspaper and magazine articles pointing to the 
recent increase in both illegitimacy and vene- 
real disease. This kind of education evidently 
has not been successful, and one wonders if the 
kind which Kirkendall advocates would be more 
so. Perhaps it comes closer to the heart of the 
problem; but if knowledge of the dangers of 
disease and pregnancy has not been sufficient to 
deter youth sexually, is it likely that the less 
tangible emphasis upon interpersonal factors 
will do so? 

Kirkendall agrees that an action is to be 
judged as good or bad, moral or immoral, de- 
pending not only upon its immediate but also 
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its long-run consequences. By the very nature 
of the case, the young have not yet experienced 
the long-run consequences ; and they don’t auto- 
matically believe and heed what their parents 
and grandparents fe// them. Thus, if we adults 
—who have seen more of life than have our 
children—treally have conviction about these 
matters, are we not duty-bound to use not only 
instruction but also coercion to protect them 
from courses of action which their own experi- 
ence has not yet taught them to avoid? Our 
merely explaining to a small child what can 
happen to him if he runs into the street is no 
guarantee that he will refrain from such be- 
havior. And good parents use both physical 
barriers and training to the end of preventing 
such a disaster. Surely the impulses which pro- 
duce ‘‘wayward”’ behavior in adolescence are not 
less powerful—and therefore more easily dealt 
with—than those which prompt small children 
to wander into a street. This is not to say, of 
course, that one waits until adolescence to start 
the kind of training which will hopefully be 
most effective during this period, or that one 
09 he at any time, methods which are any- 
thing but considerate and reasonable. But reason 
and restraint—even force, on occasion—are not 
necessarily incompatible in parent-child rela- 
tionships; and we should get over the illusion 
that they are. 

The notion that any show of force or “intimi- 
dation” is likely to be particularly devastating 
in the sexual area stems, of course, from the 
insidious Freudian doctrine that “repressed sex- 
uality” is the specific and invariant cause of 
neurosis. The evidence that this view is no 
longer defensible, scientifically, has been re- 
viewed elsewhere* ; and we should not continue 
to act, in our practical affairs, as if it were true. 

Many of our young people are, I think, quite 
sick of our efforts merely to “explain” things to 
them and would welcome more definite limits 
than we commonly think we have a right to 
impose. On March 16 of this year a student 
newspaper at one of our large middle-western 
universities published an impromptu article by 
two men students entitled “Sex Ritualized,” 
which deals with the intensive, protracted, and 
almost obligatory ‘“‘smooching’’ which has be- 
come a fixed feature of dating on their (and 
many another) campus. 

It was now 12:20. Only 40 minutes more! 
And it had to be 40 minutes. One could not 
leave in 30 minutes—not one of the girls would 
*O. H. Mowrer, The Crisis in Psychiatry and Religion— 


An Analysis of the Moral Issues in Mental Illness, Princeton, 
New Jersey: D. Van Nostrand Company, 1960. 
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dare to return to her room before one o'clock. 
And all of the boys knew they were obligated to 
entertain their dates until then. Our hero, how- 
ever, was not favorably impressed by this ex- 
hibition of organized loving, so he bid date good- 
night and departed—never again to have an op- 
portunity to date the girl he thus offended... . 

Instead of sitting in warm rooms {in sorori- 
ties}, dates may have to stand on cool porches, 
there waiting and mumbling and smooching until 
the one o'clock “gong” relieves the males from 
their chivalrous duty and releases the girls from 
those chivalrous clutches. Indeed, is not the male 
chivalrous who will stay with his date right up 
until the very minute when a University regula- 
tion gives her the freedom to retire? 

One coed was all but horror-stricken by the 
suggestion that two o’clock hours should be more 
frequent than they are. “Why,” she said, “that 
would force us to kill an extra hour!” ... 


Are not these students fairly crying for de- 
liverance from the ‘freedom’ which we adults 
feel we have to give them? Recognizing the de- 
personalized, meaningless, and degrading im- 
plications of this pattern of “courtship,” the au- 
thors of this article continue: 


Men are not so concerned with a girl as a 
living individual—as an organic complexity of 
personality and character, emotion and intellect, 
and passion and reason—as they are concerned 
with her as a simple female sex unit... . You are 
not people, you are not complex human beings, 
you are not the sum of eighteen or more years of 
various experiences and environments which have 
made you the person that you are—you are only 
female sex units. “Well, we don’t think anything 
more of the boys,” is the typical, recurring reply 
from the girls. And so,.with reciprocal neglect 
of each other as individuals, campus dating con- 
tinues in full force, encouraged by Greek-letter 
houses, encouraged by independent houses, and 
encouraged by most males and females individ- 
ually. 


Yet we don’t like it when intensive erotic 
activity of the kind we thus condone or tacitly 
encourage goes over into full-fledged premarital 
intercourse. Perhaps we put our young people— 
or permit them to put themselves—into an un- 
necessarily difficult situation; perhaps we need 
a systematic campaign to reduce the incitements 
to sex, which would include a taboo on inten- 
sive love-making which cannot legitimately cul- 
minate in intercourse. Old fashioned? Perhaps, 
but not for that reason necessarily unsound! 

Kirkendall suggests that there must not be 
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“a dogmatic, unequivocal ‘no’ to all sexual re- 
sponses. . . . Some couples . . . can and do ex- 
perience intercourse without damage to their 
total relationship.” This is very likely true, but 
aren’t we dealing here, as in other comparable 
situations, with probabilities? And don’t we 
always have to “legislate” for the majority, not 
the exceptional few? Professor Kirkendall says 
that he “cannot agree with Poffenberger that we 
must retreat to the old approach which has 
failed us so often and so badly in the past.” By 
this he presumably means moral proscriptions 


based upon metaphysical and theological argu- 
ments. He wants to get away from both the 
metaphysics and the proscriptions. I agree that 
metaphysical morality is probably fighting a los- 
ing battle in the modern world; but I am not 
persuaded that we must, by the same token, 
also surrender the capacity to have deep moral 
convictions and, when need be, to act upon 
them, rather than merely “counseling,” talking 
about them. 
O. HOBART MOWRER 

University of Illinois 


Individual Choice in Adolescent Premarital 
Sex Behavior* 


THOMAS POFFENBERGER 
University of California, Davis 


IN A CURRENT study involving more than 
1200 high school students in California, the 
author found that a frequent problem of ado- 
lescents is deciding what is proper in the dating 
and courtship relationship in terms of sex-social 
behavior. This concern is not new. Rockwood 
and Ford! pointed out in 1945 that such ques- 
tions are among those most frequently asked by 
young people. Questions concerning values are 
inevitable in a society undergoing social change. 
Should answers be given, and if so, what 
should they be? Some believe the only solution 
is a return to strict premarital chastity; others 
recommend premarital coitus as a healthful 
preparation for marriage. The majority in the 
marriage field hesitate to take a position in the 
matter. Many of the best texts on courtship and 
marriage discuss the pros and cons of premarital 
sex play but state no conclusion. Those who do 
reach conclusions base them on the older moral- 
ity that premarital sex play should be avoided. 
There are reasons for this conservatism. The 
question is not only touchy but highly complex, 
and research findings are inconclusive. 
Kirkendall, one of the best-known writers on 
adolescent sex behavior, made a significant con- 
tribution in a series of articles developing a con- 
cept of sex and interpersonal relationships. For 
example, he made a case for a need to develop 


i 
*This is an expanded paper of one delivered at the annual 
meeting of the Pacific Sociological Society, Spokane, Washing- 
ton, April, 1960. 
11, D. Rockwood and Mary Ford, Youth, Marriage and 
Parenthood, New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1945, 
p. 39. 
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“a positive approach to the direction and regula- 
tion of the sexual impulses. This should include 
an understanding of the moral bases for sex be- 
havior. The guidance of sexual behavior has 
been 1 pve very largely from a negative 
point of view. Rather than finding out how to 
use sex in a fulfilling way we have concentrated 
on trying to confine sexual activity to a mini- 
mum through the use of warning and threats of 
dire consequences.” He added, “The relating 
of sex in a meaningful way to our personal and 
social interrelationships” should be another ob- 
jective.? Studies of the mentally ill and sex de- 
viants clearly indicate a need for a more positive 
approach to sex in terms of child-rearing prac- 
tices. To implement these objectives, however, 
Kirkendall brings up the issue of the frequent 
conflict between desires of the individual and 
needs of society. He wrote, “We would do bet- 
ter to be concerned with how our behavior can 
improve the quality of human interrelationships 
than to concentrate on whether a certain sexual 
act has or has not occurred.”’* He believes that 
a sound basis for what he calls “moral judg- 
ments” in teen-agers can be decided by the 
teen-agers themselves after considering what 
effect the action will have on their relationship 
with each other. Kirkendall says, “This means 
that acts in themselves are neither moral nor im- 
moral—good or bad. In thinking and choosing 
we focus attention on the quality of relation- 
ships between persons rather than on the good- 

21. A. Kirkendall, ‘‘Premarital Sex Relations,’ Pastoral 


Psychology (April, 1956). 
3 Ibid. 
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ness or badness of specific behavior or acts in 
terms of mores, taboos, commandments or ab- 
stract logic.”* The implication of this part of 
Kirkendall’s thesis is one that would appear to 
need rather careful examination. While the ef- 
fect upon others of any behavior is an essential 
consideration, it is something else again to say 
that acts in themselves “are neither moral nor 
immoral-—good or bad,” and that one’s be- 
havior should be determined not on the basis 
of whether the action is regarded as proper by 
the society or whether mores or taboos (and this 
must include laws) are broken but rather on the 
basis of what at best is an ambiguous criterion 
of “interpersonal relationships.” 

The present paper discusses Kirkendall’s the- 
sis, first from the standpoint of society, and 
second, specifically from the standpoint of par- 
ent education. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM 


All societies have found it necessary to insti- 
tute at least some controls on the sex behavior 
of their members. These controls vary greatly 
from one society to another. They vary in terms 
of what specific sex acts are approved or dis- 
approved, and in terms of the strength of the 
approval or disapproval. Whatever the regula- 
tions, they give direction to the behavior of the 
members of the group rather than allowing each 
individual to choose his own course. Such regu- 
lations make the behavior of members of the 
group predictable, thereby having the functional 
value of producing stability. 

As with other customs, the sex mores of the 
people grow out of their experiences in social 
interaction, As a result, the sex code may have 
meaning and logic in the minds of those who 
are involved in the initial formulation. As the 
code is handed down from generation to gener- 
ation, however, the original meaning and logic 
may become distorted or lost. Then the be- 
havior, although still perhaps serving the origi- 
nal function, is no longer meaningful to those 
who perform it, and therefore it becomes an 
automatic response whenever the proper sign is 
perceived. Since man is guided in part by logic 
and reason, there will always be some members 
of every society who will question the per- 
formance of behavior that to them has no evi- 
dent value. There are always others who will 
deviate from the accepted behavior of the 
group, though with motivation other than rea- 
soned thinking. 

‘*L. A. Kirkendall, ‘‘Values and Premarital Intercourse— 
Implications for Parent Education,’’ Marriage and Family 
Living (the present issue). 
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The institutions of the society, to enforce the 
code and keep to a minimum overt behavior 
counter to the accepted norm, may make the 
code sacred or formulate it into law. Backing 
up the more formal code are negative sanctions. 
As long as the majority of the society accepts 
the formal code, it has effective control, but 
when any large percentage of the population be- 
gins to, question its validity or to act contrary 
to it, it begins to lose its force. The decreasing 
effectiveness of the code is not immediately evi- 
dent. Many will continue to give lip service to 
the code while going counter to it in actual be- 
havior; will speak out against the code while 
actually conforming to it; others will violate it 
in both behavior and speech. 

The combined effect will eventually destroy 
the code’s effectiveness. During this process of 
disintegration, there is a period of confusion 
and uncertainty. The behavior of individuals 
can no longer be predicted with certainty, and 
the stability of the group is threatened. The 
weakening of the code and resultant lessening 
of external control cause many to behave in a 
random manner. With others, the decline in in- 
stitutional control creates the motive for search- 
ing out a new set of values to guide behavior. 
As a result of the trial and error of personal in- 
teraction, some behavior patterns are found to 
be more effective than others, and these are re- 
tained and others discarded. These new patterns 
are not supported by the institutions, and in 
fact may be counter to the old code but are 
supported by the group because they have ra- 
tionalized meaning for those who created them. 
When any large group subscribes to the new 
code, it eventually becomes institutionalized and 
may go through the same history as its predeces- 
sor. 

There is evidence that the old code of pre- 
marital sex behavior of our middle class society 
has become progressively less effective in the 
last few decades. Religious and political insti- 
tutions still hold to the ideal of premarital vir- 
ginity, but a large percentage of young people 
violate the code. A few members of the medical 
profession, particularly in psychiatry, openly 
advocate premarital coitus. Numerous popular 
journal articles debate the question. Courses in 
high schools and colleges allow discussion of 
the issues. Professional studies have reported 
that premarital coitus seldom has devastating 
results for those who indulge.® In total, the so- 


SE. W. Burgess and P. Wallin, Engagement and Mar- 
riage, New York: Lippincott Co., 1953, p. 367; A. C. 
Kinsey, et al., Sexual Behavior in the Human Female, Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1953, pp. 328-330. 
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ciety no longer takes the pious position that all 
premarital coitus is evil and the offender should 
be punished. 

Faced with these changes, the church and the 
law have lost some of the support from the one 
primary institution—the family—that they must 
have behind them to perform their function of 
enforcing the rules. An increasing number of 
parents confess confusion as to what to teach 
and how to manage their growing sons and 
daughters. Their adolescent youngsters reflect 
the confusion, and many respond in unpredicta- 
ble ways. Some, left to their own devices, en- 
gage in sex behavior in something of a random 
manner, being motivated by neither moral nor 
pious dictates. They say they feel lost and con- 
fused, and blame adults for not telling them 
what is right and wrong. Many get direction 
from moral values inculcated by family, church, 
and school. In other cases, with the abdication 
of parental responsibility the teen-agers them- 
selves form their own moral codes. These vary 
from school to school, and from class to class 
within a school, but they give temporary stabil- 
ity to the group that forms them. 

The present lack of pious dictates has in- 
creased as the society has gradually turned from 
a rural and sacred to an urban and secular ori- 
entation, With increasing secularization has 
come increasing permissiveness on all fronts. 
This has allowed more and more segments of 
society to determine an ever increasing amount 
of their own behavior. This is illustrated by the 
Negro struggle for equality and the progress of 
women toward the same goal. 

The above changes have been made on the 
basis of firm moral principles. These changes 
appear to be functional in a democratic society 
based on the assumption that every individual 
has the same basic rights. Within our cultural 
framework these basic rights must be regarded 
as emerging positive values that will eventually 
strengthen society. Likewise, positive values are 
emerging from the permissiveness now shown 
children and young people. 

The emancipation of women has contributed 
to a new way of thinking about sex. Females 
today are less willing to accept the double 
standard and more likely to expect the same 
sexual pleasure as the male, or to apply to him 
the same restrictions. The net effect seems to re- 
duce promiscuous behavior by males. The in- 
crease in sexual activity seems to be related to 
affectional relationships that often lead to mar- 
riage. Young people seem to be looking for 


6 Hf. Hartshorne and M. A. May, Studies in the Nature of 
Character: 1. Studies in Deceit, New York: Macmillan, 1928. 
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more meaningful relationships, and in the proc- 
ess may become more considerate of each other. 

The problem for society, however, lies in the 
loss of predictability of behavior when social 
change is rapid. In social change, not all parties 
to the change agree equally as to how extensive 
it should be. An element of over-reaction is 
often noted. Some Negro groups claim that Ne- 
groes afe superior to whites. The “‘natural su- 
periority of women” has also been claimed. Per- 
missiveness regarding the behavior of children 
as well as adults has brought about a greater 
concern with one’s own welfare and correspond- 
ing decrease in concern for the needs of the 
society at large. 

Riesman noted this in commenting on the 
change in middle-class values in courtship be- 
havior: “We should note . . . that early dating 
and early sex life in general is characteristic of 
the working class, as Kinsey documented, and 
of the rural population in many peasant coun- 
tries. What seems to have happened in this as 
in so many other ways, is that the middle class 
has been losing its traditional orientation to- 
wards the future with its associated inhibitions 
in the present, and that the permissiveness 
which arises from inconsistency and indifference 
in the lower strata has now become a matter of 
principle and only an occasional unprincipled 
tolerance in the educated strata. Thus, even 
debutantes and students at the elite colleges go 
steady, whereas they once would have thought 
such practices common.’ 

Mass media disseminate sex and romance as 
the major values of the society. Yet we are in an 
age that offers much to the intellect. Automation 
and prosperity are leaving man free to be more 
creative than was possible in any culture of the 
past. For the first time the common man has the 
leisure and energy ‘needed for fuller develop- 
ment of the intellect. The individual intellectual 
growth now possible in the natural sciences, so- 
cial sciences, and humanities is without parallel 
in human history. An appropriate question is 
whether too many of our young people are 
giving up this potential for the transitory sexual 
pleasures of adolescence and youth. 

Any society remains strong and survives to 
the extent that it meets its needs at any particu- 
lar time or period in its history. Our own society 
is confronted with problems whose solutions are 
necessary for continued strength and vitality. 
That of most significance is the strengthening of 
families for inculcating the values of a demo- 


™ Proceedings of work group on current trends in marriage 
and family size, 1960 White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. To be published. 
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cratic society and for producing stable, effec- 
tively functioning individuals. A second need is 
to extend the training period of youth to meet 
the requirements of an elaborate and technical 
society. 

One difficulty with Kirkendall’s philosophy 
of allowing each individual to base his behavior 
on principle without exterior control is that not 
all may adhere to the same principles or that 
any principle may be interpreted differently. Par- 
sons and Shils* pointed out that some agreement 
must exist between the participants in any sys- 
tem of interaction if behavior is to be predict- 
able. Principled behavior becomes stable and 
predictable only when it becomes part of the 
mores. A sixteen-year-old boy and girl may de- 
cide that coitus is quite desirable for them from 
the standpoini of Kirkendall’s thesis. It might 
well increase their trust, dissolve barriers, and 
enrich the relationship of this couple. It might, 
on the other hand, destroy the relationship and 
create problems for both the couple and society. 
Motivated by sexual stimulation, the couple may 
be concerned largely with momentary gratifica- 
tion; society is concerned with more lasting con- 
siderations. Society must concern itself with pre- 
marital pregnancies, unwed mothers, unwanted 
children, illegal abortions, forced marriages, 
and the high divorce rate of teen-age marriages. 
Even when contraceptives become more con- 
venient and effective, it is doubtful that their use 
will completely eliminate the concern of adults 
regarding teen-age sex behavior. The basic rea- 
son that societies control sex behavior at all 
levels is not fear of pregnancy but experience 
with the intensity and uncontrollability of sex 
and the resultant social disorganization when so- 
cial sanctions are not imposed. It is still difficult, 
however, for many individuals to hold to con- 
ventional moral values without help through 
outer control. 

Repeatedly, in the study of high school stu- 
dents, both boys and girls stated that their actual 
behavior was counter to their moral principles. 
One boy said he knew he should not have coitus 
but he did, and so did most of his friends. Sears® 
found that parental permissiveness is correlated 
with aggression in children. The more permis- 
sive the parents were in allowing aggression, the 
more aggressive the children became. One would 
expect this from the standpoint of learning 
theory, since aggression tends to be a rewarding 
experience in itself. Sanctions of some sort are 


8D. C. McClelland, et al., The Achievement Motive, 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1953. 

®Sears, et al., Patterns of Child Rearing, Evanston, Illi- 
nois: Row, Petersen and Co., 1957, pp. 218-269. 
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therefore necessary to control the child’s be- 
havior. Sex play also needs some control. If each 
individual is allowed to determine his behavior 
on the basis of its effect on interpersonal rela- 
tionships, we can predict with some degree of 
certainty that this may often be used to justify 
entering into sexual relationships rather than 
refraining from them, as Kirkendall suggests. 

While admitting that sexual release during 
adolescence is a problem, the need can be over- 
estimated. Sexual desire is in no small part a 
matter of conditioning. It seems to be more of a 
problem for a youngster constantly stimulated 
sexually by the environment than for one who 
has his attention centered on other things. A 
number of studies, including the author's, show 
that age when dating begins is not significantly 
correlated with age at puberty. Crist,?° in a study 
of high school dating, found that dating begins 
because teen-agers believe their ae group ex- 
pects it, that dating is motivated by the desire 
for group conformity rather than a strong in- 
terest in any boy or girl, and that going steady 
often reflects group pressure rather than any 
strong mutual affection. Despite such initial mo- 
tivation, however, the relationship can become 
intense rather rapidly. Unpublished preliminary 
findings of the author's study indicate that going 
steady was not regarded as a casual relationship 
by most of the young people sampled. Students 
went with one person for an average of six 
months, seeing one another three nights a week. 
Fifty per cent of the girls in both the 9th and 
10th grades as well as those in the 11th and 
12th grades reported that they planned to marry 
the boy with whom they were going steady. 
Since we have indications that the girl today de- 
cides how far to go in sex play on the basis of 
the seriousness of the relationship," this dis- 
closure becomes important. It seems evident 
from the statistics that the earlier age of sex- 
social activity is leading to more adolescent preg- 
nancies and marriages. As already noted, the in- 
stability of these marriages and the social dis- 
organization caused by the problems of unwed 
mothers and their children, by divorces, and by 
the children of divorced teen-agers is well 
known. 

When these facts are considered along with 
the needs of the culture for more technically 
and professionally trained young people, it 
seems unlikely that the society will long con- 
tinue to allow the trend toward early courting 
and marriage. When social change reaches the 

% John R. Crist, ‘‘High School Dating as a Behavior 


System,"’ Marriage and Family Living, 15 (February, 1953). 
11 Burgess and Wallin, op. cit. 
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point where it seems to threaten a society, voices 
begin to be raised in opposition to the change. 
Whether such opposition is effective depends on 
the total interacting forces in the society. The 
recent concern over education in this country, 
sometimes making education a scapegoat for the 
failure of other institutions, has significantly im- 
proved certain aspects of the American school 
system and in general has undoubtedly strength- 
ened the schools as an educational institution. 
We are also beginning to hear reactions 
against early sex-social involvements. Fulcomer, 
in a general session of the White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, spoke of growing 
concern over teen-age marriages.1? Margaret 
Mead'® and David Riesman'™ have expressed 
similar fears. It seems likely that these com- 
ments indicate that the society is beginning to 
move toward defining such behavior as im- 
proper. Since both the adolescent and his parent 
are much concerned about proper behavior and 
seek help from the society in defining what is 
proper, such recommendations may be effective. 


THE PROBLEM FROM THE STANDPOINT 
OF THE PARENT 


The problem parents face in giving sex edu- 
cation is how to discuss and influence the pre- 
marital sex behavior of their teen-age youngsters. 
Kirkendall’s suggestion is that premarital inter- 
course should not be discussed in terms of 
whether it is proper or improper but in terms of 
how it affects the interpersonal relationship of 
the couple.’® Certainly, during the time of early 
childhood, parents need to inculcate values that 
work for the improvement of interpersonal re- 
lationships. It should follow that the adolescent 
and the adult will apply these same values when 
dealing with sex, as with other aspects of his 
life. Research indicates, however, that children 
are honest in some situations but dishonest in 
others, considerate in their interpersonal rela- 
tions in some situations but not in others. 
Hartshorne and May demonstrated this incon- 
sistency in behavior some years ago.1® Behavior 
is usually specific to a particular situation. It 
was also found that moral values become more 
consistent as the child grows older. Since adoles- 


12 Proceedings of work group on current trends in mar- 
riage and family size, 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. To be published. é 

13M. Mead, Is College Compatible with Marriage? Edi- 
torial Project for Education, Inc., 1960, Room 411, 1785 
Massachusetts, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 4 

44 David Riesman, ‘‘Permissiveness and Sex Roles,’’ Mar- 
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cents are still in a period of emotional and moral 
growth, few of them would find it easy to relate 
a general discussion about interpersonal relation- 
ships to their specific sexual behavior with a par- 
ticular individual. Kirkendall’s study of adoles- 
cent male sex activity gave those interviewed the 
advantage of hindsight. The boys, in looking 
back, often cited the hurt feelings or worse that 
resulted from their premarital coitus.1? The 
question, however, is whether a discussion of 
this type before they had had coitus would 
actually have changed their behavior. Moral 
values develop in part as a result of experience. 
In a sense we can know only what we have ex- 
perienced. Parents continually express frustra- 
tion at trying to tell a teen-age son or daughter 
about their own past experiences in the re that 
what they themselves have learned may benefit 
their youngsters. 

The influence of the peer group in determin- 
ing values is another factor that must be con- 
sidered. Mead has pointed out that in our cul- 
ture, as compared with others, there has long 
been a tendency for the moral behavior of ado- 
lescents to be regulated by the peers rather than 
by parents, and, as a result, “shame, the agony 
of being found wanting and exposed to the dis- 
approval of others, becomes a more prominent 
sanction behind conduct than guilt, the fear of 
not measuring up to the high standard which 
was represented by the parent.’’!* The adolescent 
male seemingly measures himself more against 
what he thinks will make others like him than 
against any parental lecture. Therefore, his sex 
behavior is likely to be motivated more by what 
effect he feels this behavior will have on his 
popularity than by some rather vague concept 
he has had little experience with. This need for 
sey (the importance of getting along, to 

well liked, to be well adjusted) as well as 


“the achievement motive in middle class Ameri- 


cans!® is culturally conditioned by parents and 
other adults. Considering the pressure of peers, 
one of the important questions for parents to 
consider in Kirkendall’s approach is, again, at 
what time does a child have the capacity to ex- 
amine and direct his own conduct independently 
of peer group pressure? 

Another consideration is the need of the ado- 
lescent and adult to adjust his value patterns to 
reality. It seems that one can overdo the point 
that every sex act can and should deepen inter- 
personal relationships. This again conflicts with 

“Values and Premarital Intercourse,’ op. cit. 

18M. Mead, ‘‘Social Changes and Cultural Surrogates,”’ 


Journal of Educational Sociology, 14 (1940), pp. 92-110. 
%D. C. ‘McClelland, op. cit. 
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what we know of the learning process and 
psycho-sexual development in our culture. As 
Stone and Church pointed out, for boys, sexual 
desire is initially quite separate from love. The 
boy is concerned first with sexual stimulation and 
gratification, then with companionship, and 
lastly wit’) love.?° For boys, sexual cravings are 
initi*!!y quie *eparate from notions of love, and 
these are experienced (first orgasm), according 

) Kinsey, on the average at about 14 years of 
ace.*4 Following the first ejaculation, 99 per 
cent find some regular outlet.2* Seventy-three 
per cent have intercourse at least once during 
adolesccace.*® For boys, the peak of orgasm fre- 
quency comes at about 16 or 17 years.2* Some 
boys are quite concerned about what they re- 
gacd as their carnal vs. their spiritual selves. To 
tell the teen-ager that the first goal of sex is the 
improvement of interpersonal relationships may 
increase guilt, shame, and anxiety about his ado- 
lescent sex interest and play. It is only with in- 
creasing maturity that he will become capable of 
integrating his various kinds of feelings about 
sex and people into patterns of mature love.*5 
For other adolescents Kirkendall’s approach may 
increase the quest for heterosexual experiences, 
adding to the frequent concern of the teen-ager 
that he is missing something if he has not had 
coitus. 

For girls, Stone and Church point out that 
“it is likely that both true sexuality and mature 
affection, including such elements as respect, 
understanding, appreciation, and tenderness, can 
emerge only after the girl has found security in 
belonging to (which in practice may mean pos- 
sessing) someone else.’’** The girl is culturally 
conditioned in finding a love object who is a 
pane marriage choice. Her sex behavior will 

e rnotivated largely by what she feels will best 
reach her goal. Finding and holding someone 
whom she can love and be loved by is probably 
more rewarding than an assessment of interper- 
sonal relationships. If the girl is to be counseled, 
she must be reached on a level that has meaning 
for her at her own stage of development. 

Certainly in a democratic society we are inter- 
ested in developing individuals who are able to 
base much of their behavior on principle.?* The 


20 L, J. Stone and J. Church, Childhood and Adolescence, 
New York: Random House, 1957, pp. 310-311. 

221A. C. Kinsey, et al., Sexual Behavior in the Human 
Male, Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1948, p. 187. 

@ Ibid., p. 500. 

% Ibid., p. 550. 

% Ibid., p. 219. 

1. J. Stone and J. Church, of. ¢it. 

% Ibid. 

T. Poffenberger and D. L. Olmsted, 
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child should develop in an environment that is 

ermissive enough to allow him considerable 
adie to explore both himself and his en- 
vironment without being made to feel an excess 
of guilt and shame. Bandura** found that par- 
ents who themselves had undergone inhibitory 
training were more anxious about sex behavior 
and more reluctant to impart sex information to 
their sons than were permissive parents. In- 
hibited boys also showed stronger guilt about 
sex and were more reluctant to discuss sex mat- 
ters with their fathers than were boys of per- 
missive parents. It is obvious that parents should 
(to the extent that they can) regard the develop- 
ing sex interest and activities of their youngsters 
as normal and natural. 

Unfortunately, many parents regard this rec- 
ommendation of apparent permissiveness as a 
dictate to allow the child complete freedom of 
behavior. It is, however, quite evident now that 
over-permissiveness can be as damaging to per- 
sonality developments as over-restrictiveness. 
Just as the parent should help the child to con- 
trol impulses of aggression and hostility, he 


should also help the growing child to control 


his sexual behavior by pointing out what he be- 
lieves to be correct or incorrect. The hetero- 
geneity and ambiguity of our culture in regard to 
sex values need to be discussed with young 
people in conversations regarding moral issues, 
because of the possible conflicting values they 
may find in their peer group. A definite position 
on the part of parents may in some cases create 
frustration, but it is more likely to reduce conflict. 

Cleary stated moral standards place limits on 
the behavior of adolescents: In spite of a well 
developed superego structure the temptation to 
behave in a manner counter to mores in matters 
of sex is not infrequent in most individuals. 
Though many violate the code, there could be no 
predictability of sex behavior if it were aban- 
doned. Therefore, there seems to be real justi- 
fication in a position that a son or daughter 
should not engage in coitus before he or she has 
maturity to assume parental and economic re- 
sponsibility. 

Kirkendall recommends that parents allow 
their teen-agers to make their own decisions 
about premarital coitus, yet at the same time he 
gives evidence of believing that it is not in the 
best interest of the young were He comments, 
“, .. the concept, if strictly applied, would rule 





havior in Terms of ‘Morality’ and ‘Piety,’ Merril-Palmer 
Quarterly, 5 (1958), pp. 23-46. 

% A. Bandura, ‘Relationship of Family Patterns to 
Child Behavior Disorders,’’ mimeographed progress report, 


Stanford University, June, 1960. 
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out the vast majority of premarital intercourse 
which now occurs. The great bulk of it appears 
to me to have exploitiveness and advantage- 
taking in it. . . ."*® Such a pseudo self-determin- 
ing approach, if used by parents who covertly do 
not accept such behavior, may be more difficult 
for the adolescent to deal with than an authori- 
tarian stand. In such instances the parent tells 
him it is all right to make up his own mind, and 
yet conveys his basically conservative attitudes, 
just as does Kirkendall. The adolescent is in the 
position of not having clearly defined for him 
what the parent really believes to be right. 

As far as known at present, the adolescent 
seems to need some guide lines defined by his 
parents. These may not be followed, but it is 
clear to him what is regarded as proper and 
improper behavior. Parents in our society have 
for generations said little about sexual activity 
as such, but have made known their feelings on 
proper conduct in sex matters. There is still 
much to learn regarding parent-adolescent rela- 
tionships, but at present it seems wise to recom- 
mend that parents continue to attempt to com- 
municate to children their own values on sex as 
well as other aspects of behavior. 


CONCLUSION 


An attempt is made here to point out that in 
all societies mores dictate sex conduct, leaving, 
in theory, nothing to individual choice. Societies 
have found such control necessary for group sur- 
vival. Kirkendall seems to recommend that 
strictures on premarital coitus be removed from 
the mores, leaving it to individual choice. The 


29"*Values and Premarital Intercourse,"’ of. cit. 


REPLY TO MOWRER 


I appreciate the time and thought Dr. Mowrer 
and Dr. Poffenberger have taken in studying and 
reacting critically to my article. This = ore | 
to react to their comments is also appreciated. 

Mowrer has agreed that the “ultimate basis 
for sexual morality, scientifically considered, is 
undoubtedly interpersonal, social, humanistic.” 
Poffenberger’s position is not clear. First, he ap- 
pears to accept this point of view; at other times 
he seems inclined to rely on mores and taboos, 
though without being specific as to what they 
are. 

The criticism of both really centers, not on the 
desirability of using the quality of interpersonal 
relationships as a criterion for moral judgments, 
but on whether there is too much permissiveness 
in its application. Both see in the proposal a 
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trend toward a breakdown of premarital sex 
mores has damaged group welfare as evidenced 
by early marriage, premature parenthood, and 
early termination of education. Kirkendall’s con- 
cept would jeopardize the principle that the in- 
dividual should give the welfare of the group 
first consideration over his own desires. Within 
the framework of the suggestions mentioned 
here, it is expected that ‘parents will teach sex 
in a positive nonrepressive manner, but that its 
expression must be controlled. Since our society 
is still undergoing rather rapid change in regard 
to sex mores, it cannot be predicted with any 
degree of certainty what the mores will even- 
tually be. At present the institutions of our so- 
ciety (including the family as the major con- 
ditioning agent) must hold to the values that 
are most functional regarding adolescent sex 
behavior. 

The present preoccupation with sex in the cul- 
ture needs to be replaced by other values. First, 
the survival of our highly technical society is 
dependent on inculcating in young people a 
drive for educational and intellectual achieve- 
ment as well as occupational and professional 
productivity. Second, the stability of our demo- 
cratic society depends on effective functioning 
of the family unit. To facilitate these objectives, 
it seems necessary for the society to take the 
position that young people must ho!4 -h \stity as 
a value at least until they have reached relative 
economic, social, and emotional maturity. Cer- 
tainly it is rare in our present society when 
such maturity is reached before high school 
graduation. If these values are important to the 
society, it is the task of parents as well as ado- 
lescents to see that they are upheld. 


AND POFFENBERGER 


danger to moral conduct because young people 
will “decide for themselves” whether or not 
they will emerge in premarital sex relations. 
Mowrer suggests that “moral proscriptions”’ 
have been done away with, while Poffenberger 
feels all external controls have been abandoned 
—he would prefer to handle the matter through 
the use of “pious dictates.” 

On this point, therefore, the issue seems 
clearly joined, with at least two facets for con- 
sideration. One is how far we can go with “'pro- 
scriptions” and “pious dictates” when dealing 
with adolescents and young adults. The other is 
how far we ought to go. 

Mowrer has made the use of “proscription’’ 
seem deceptively simple when he used the illus- 
tration of a small child wandering into the street. 
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I agree with everything Dr. Mowrer said in this 
paragraph, but even so, proscription is still im- 
possible at the maturity level of later adolescence 
or young adulthood. 

Mowrer provides the illustration of “inten- 
sive, protracted, and almost obligatory ‘smooch- 
ing’’”’ at the college level. I would deplore this 
kind of ritualized, routinized, robotized pre- 
tense at love as much as did the writers of the 
article, or as Mowrer does. But when dealing 
with young adults we are unlikely to improve the 
situation by proscription (or pious dictates). 

On the other hand, I have seen very positive, 
tangible growth in situations similar to the one 
cited by Mowrer resulting from an approach 
such as I have suggested. 

Poffenberger likewise has argued for pro- 
scriptions which apparently would in some way 
be imposed upon young people by wise adults 
who know what is best fot youth. He fails to 
specify, however, how this imposition is to be 
effected. 

As a matter of fact he cites a finding from his 
study of ‘more than 1200 high school students” 
which suggests that he has data proving the 
failure of the very procedure he advocates. He 
says, “Repeatedly, in the study of high school 


students, both boys and girls stated that their 
actual behavior was counter to their moral prin- 
ciples. One boy said he knew he should not have 


coitus but he did, and so did most of his 
friends.’ Knowing how seldom moral principles 
are focused on a concern for interpersonal re- 
lationships, I am willing to give odds that 
Poffenberger’s youthful subjects have been the 
object of plenty of ‘‘pious dictates,” and with 
exactly the results he has noted. 

Until we have some indication as to how and 
to what extent “moral proscriptions” will be 
“enforced” there seems little gain in further de- 
bate. If the signs of the time have been inter- 
preted correctly, two factors place definite limi- 
tations on how far we can go. In the first place 
we have unreservedly committed ourselves to 
the idea that young people should be taught to 
think for themselves and provided the necessary 
knowledge and insight for solving their own 
problems. In the second place in our unchaper- 
oned, free-wheeeling society young people are 
going to reach decisions about sexual conduct in 
circumstances which render it impossible for 
parents or other adults to be present to enforce 
moral proscriptions. Given these two conditions, 
I think when we have talked frankly and hon- 
estly, stated our position clearly, and laid our 
evidence on the line, we have gone about as far 
as possible. 
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The second facet of the issue is how far we 
should go in our attempts to enforce proscrip- 
tions. Here I quote from my article in Pastoral 
Psychology, cited by Poffenberger. 


“No one, minister, parent, counselor, or 
teacher can supervise young people so closely, 
or teach with such authority that they can insure 
no ‘stepping out of bounds’ sexually. Their very 
success would result in inhibitions so severe as to 
destroy the whole spontaneity of life, and make 
the individual an emotional invalid. They can 
only give young people help in thinking through 
their problems, and hope that when they do have 
to make actual decisions they will be able to 
make them wisely.” 


Poffenberger has throughout equated my sug- 
gestion that a concern for interpersonal relations 
be made the basis for moral decision, with three 
conditions: (a) “permissiveness” (about which 
he seems greatly disturbed) ; (b) the assumption 
that I would have the adults remain quite aloof 
from the decision-making processes; and (c) 
advocacy of a marked, if not a total absence of 
concern with social controls. I have not intended 
to give this impression. Throughout I have as- 
sumed that adults would work closely and sym- 
pathetically with young people. In the Pastoral 
Psychology article I asked “What can adults 
working with young people do to help them 
think through the issues involved in premarital 
intercourse so as to achieve better personal inter- 
relationships?’ I then devoted several para- 
graphs to a discussion of this question. Youth- 
adult interchange is also assumed throughout 
the article which has stimulated this discussion. 
Surely I cannot hold the position I have out- 
lined and lack a concern for social controls. 

Poffenberger does not appear to be entirely 
consistent. On the one hand he argues that a 
parent needs to “help the growing child to con- 
trol his sexual behavior by pointing out what he 
(the parent) believes to be correct or incorrect.” 
He chides me for leaving the decision entirely 
up to youth. Later he quotes my statement that 
the interpersonal relationships criterion, “‘if 
strictly applied, would rule out the vast majority 
of premarital intercourse . . . (because it has) 
exploitiveness and advantage-taking in it.” This 
position Poffenberger finds unsatisfactory. He 
makes no recognition of the fact that the state- 
ment which he quotes is written to help parents 
as they work with’ their teen-agers. 

He apparently we ate the interpersonal 
relationships approach because “there could be 
no predictability of sex behavior if (the conven- 
tional mores) were abandoned.” Yet his study 
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of “1200 high school students” indicates that 
about the best predictability one can obtain 
from enforcement of the conventional mores is 
that they will be violated. 

He fears that a “sixteen-year-old boy and girl 
may decide that coitus is quite desirable for 
them from the standpoint of Kirkendall’s thesis’ 
. .. yet he says “Young people seem to be look- 
ing for more meaningful relationships, and in 
the process may become more considerate of each 
other.” 

Mowrer seemed to equate my concern with in- 
terpersonal relations with a “surrender (of) the 
capacity to have deep moral convictions.” These 
two are not the same. Deep moral convictions 
are necessary and important. What was at- 
tempted was to detach these convictions from 
the ay MAGI simple procedure whereby we 
assess right or wrong through knowing about the 
omission or commission of a particular act. I 
would prefer to attach them, as indicated, to a 
concern for the development of outreaching, 
nonexploitive interpersonal relationships. 

In my current article and in other of my writ- 
ings a clear and firm position has been taken 
against exploitive, advantage-taking attitudes 
and behavior. This position, in my judgment, 
eliminates, both now and probably for a long 
time to come, the use of premarital intercourse 
as a solution to the sex problems of youth. 


Moreover, I have accumulated evidence which 
I feel supports this view. 

Both Mowrer and Poffenberger seem to re- 
gard sexual control as a matter of continual 
struggle and as a sort of running battle between 
consuming desires and one’s social self. I wish 
they had appraised the validity of the point I 
made in the last three sentences of the next to 
the last paragraph of my article. To me it seems 
crucial, P fee ss ah an individual has had mean- 
ingful experiences with satisfying interpersonal 
relationships, the chance that his impulses will 
be anti-socially used is much lessened. Socially- 
acceptable conduct then becomes not simply a 
matter of will-power and self-control; it is an 
aspect of self-acceptance and identification. 

It is unfortunate that this discussion of the 
interpersonal relationships criterion has been 
limited to sex alone. It can and should apply to 
all our capacities, and all our human relations 
decisions. Suppose instead of sexual decisions we 
had been discussing irresponsible auto driving, 
expressions of racial intolerance, or cheating and 
dishonesty. Would Drs. Mower and Poffenber- 
ger then have advanced the same points? When 
we can see this criterion in its broader applica- 
tion I believe its value and practicability will 
be much clearer. 

LESTER A, KIRKENDALL 


The 1960 E. W. Burgess Award: Report of the Committee 


Fourteen research proposals were received for consideration by the Award Committee, of which 
twelve were considered appropriate to the competition. These were read and evaluated by each of 
the five committee members. Evaluations were based on five criteria: 


. Promise, originality, signifiance of the problem. 


. Clarity of the proposal. 
. Relevance to extant bodies of theory. 
. Sophistication of research design proposed. 


. Implications and applicability to critical, practical problems. 


Ratings of 0 to 10 were made on each of these five criteria by each member of the committee and 
summed to obtain a score for the oy aes Every one of the proposals had considerable merit, 
and several were in keen contention for the Award. One proposal, however, stood out a little 
above the others, in the judgment of this committee. This proposal, the winner of the 
1960 E. W. Burgess Award, was submitted by Urie Bronfenbrenner and Edward C. Devereux, of 
Cornell University, and was titled “Occupational Roles and Parent-Child Relationships.” 

Taken as a whole, the research proposals provide a view of the continually growing scope, 
research sophistication, and theoretical relevance of research on the family. The E. W. Burgess 
Award makes an important contribution in serving to stimulate and emphasize these trends. 

Respectfully submitted, 
‘ LEE BURCHINAL 
BERNARD FARBER 
ALAN KERCKHOFF 
PAUL WALLIN 
CHARLES BOWERMAN, Chairman 
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Who Are Your 


“Untreatables’’? 


GERHARD NEUBECK, University of Minnesota; GERALD LESLIB, Purdue University; 
KATHARINE GREENE, Detroit, Michigan; THEODORE HILL, South Bend, Indiana; 
and ELEANORE LUCKEY, State University of lowa 


M arIAGE counselors sometimes find them- 
selves confronted with cases which for one rea- 
son or another are virtually untreatable—or do 
they? And if they do, who makes this judgment 
and on what basis? And then what happens? 

This problem with its ramifications has caused 
five of us who are actively engaged in counsel- 
ing to put our heads together. 

Because of the particular settings in which we 
counsel, or because of our specific academic 
orientations, or our own personal value systems, 
we found we had a variety of approaches to the 
problem. Like all good therapists, we're not 
about to present a ready-made, packaged solu- 
tion for other counselors. However, by sharing 
our thought gyrations we hope to create “the 
necessary climate’ and supply the “motivation” 
for counselors who are similarly “troubled” to 
clarify their own positions. 

Who we are. Gerhard Neubeck provided us 
with what he thought was an example of an un- 
treatable case. Neubeck is a senior counselor in 
the University of Minnesota Student Counseling 
Service; he has an Ed. D. from Columbia's 
Family Life Program and has been counseling 
marriage cases for more than ten years. 

Gerald Leslie, professor of sociology at Pur- 
due and Director of their Marriage Counseling 
Service, took a look at the case from his socio- 
logical orientation and expressed his opinion. 

Katherine Greene, Ph.D., who works with 
the courts as a marriage counselor for Wayne 
County (Detroit, Michigan), combined her 
training in clinical psychology and her experi- 
ence in social work and gave us quite another 
way of looking at ‘‘untreatables.” 

Theodore Hill, M.D., formerly the director of 
South Bend, Indiana’s Adult and Child Guid- 
ance Clinic and now in private psychiatric prac- 
tice, has still another perspective. 

Each of these persons has written his own 
reaction to the case as Dr. Neubeck has pre- 
sented it. The introduction, the editing, and the 
conclusion has been done by Eleanore Luckey, 
senior marriage counselor at the University of 
Towa. 

What the case is. This case came to the atten- 
tion of college authorities when neighbors in the 
rae unit where Jim and Betty lived com- 
plained about being disturbed by loud noises. 
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Jim and Betty were subsequently asked to report 
to the Dean of Students, who in turn referred 
them to a marriage counselor connected with a 
subdivision of his office, the Student Counseling 
Service. Here they were seen individually, and 
the extent of their difficulties was discussed. 
After counseling procedures were outlined to 
them, they decided to avail themselves of coun- 
seling, and as part of the initial work, both of 
them took the Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory. 

Jim and Betty had been married for about 
six years at the time they initiated counseling. 
They had three children: a boy five, a girl three, 
and another boy six months. Jim was a second- 
year student in Engineering; Betty has had train- 
ing as a nurse. 

The information established from the first in- 
terviews with each of them individually seemed 
to indicate that Betty felt tremendously insecure 
with her husband and had very frequent periods 
of depression and desolation. She clung to him, 
desperately begged him to love her, and stated 
her certainty that he did not love her. This cling- 
ing was not only psychological, but physical. She 
would throw herself on him to the extent of 
actually tearing his clothing. His response to 
this has been one of tremendous fright, also 
anger. He had reacted by pushing her away and 
beating her with his fists, and by running away, 
which on two occasions had taken the form of 
hitch-hiking across the country. Both Jim and 
Betty substantially agreed about this state of 
affairs. In addition, Betty expressed her idea 
that Jim wanted to be mothered by her, that in 
her eyes he was not man enough, not authorita- 
tive enough, and lacked responsibility. 

After having seen the results of the MMPI 
and confirming it with the findings of the first 
interview, it was evident that Betty was emotion- 
ally unstable, that her periods of depression 
and gloom were out of proportion to the degree 
of her husband’s instability. She accepted a re- 
ferral to a local psychiatrist on the basis that it 
had not been possible for her to control her feel- 
ings of despair and that with psychiatric help 
perhaps she could begin to see the brighter side 
of the world again. Although this may not be 
seen as a direct attack upon the marriage prob- 
lem, it may be assumed that if she could get per- 
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sonal help the marriage relationship in turn 
would be improved. 

Jim’s MMPI showed a very definite peak on 
Pd (psychopathic deviate) * and when the coun- 
selor interpreted these findings to him, the test 
indications were confirmed. In describing his 
responses to Betty’s behavior, Jim was quite 
ready to see that he had not been helping things. 
When he was confronted with what he said 
were his reactions to her rather depressed epi- 
sodes, he showed some understanding, accepting 
the fact that she was desperately insecure about 
the marriage; but he showed little sign of sym- 
pathy and was concerned primarily with his 
own responses to her. 

The third interview seemed to indicate that 
he was somewhat more patient with her, yet he 
began to express resentment of her attacks— 
particularly when she tore his shirts. He com-' 
plained that she did not ever give him an op- 
smerny to explain himself, and that she always 

rought up old difficulties which she remem- 
bered minutely. His anger seemed to mount with 
every additional incident that he related. 

He also indicated he felt more hopeless, and 
from then on in practically every contact he 
said, ‘‘What is the use? She is so irrational.” 

Yet in this same interview he said there had 
been the first real talk with Betty where their 
defenses were down. He had realized that he 
was feeling sorry for himself, yet he couldn't 
help it. He reported that several times she sug- 
gested that he leave and actually packed his bags 
for him. Then, she reversed herself and pleaded 
with him to stay. 

A few days after this interview she phoned 
to report that he had left and had been living 
downtown. She felt that the marriage was going 
downhill fast. At this same time Betty had a 
consultation with the psychiatrist who felt that 
he should hospitalize her, but suggested that 
Betty would need Jim’s support. The counselor 
felt that this support could still be solicited 
from Jim, but as it turned out the counselor's 
guess was wrong. Jim’s intentions were good, 
but he could not carry them out. The psychiatrist 
did not go through with his idea of hospitaliz- 
ing Betty but continued to see her at his office. 

Before the fourth interview, Jim had returned 
home. He spent the hour during the interview 
‘weve 6 describing what had caused him to 
eave her this time. The step-by-step and blow- 


* A high Pd score presents a clinical picture of persons 
who are marked by antisocial or asocial behavior that may 
take a great many forms. Psychologically, they are relatively 
free from neurotic complaints, shallow in affect, and unable 
to form warm and therapeutically useful personal attach- 
ments. 
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by-blow development of excitement, anxiety, 
anger, and finally retreat was pictured in de- 
tail. The counselor raised the question as to what 
the alternatives to either retreating or violence 
were, but there was no response to this. 

After this interview, there was a phone call 
from Betty saying that she was contemplating 
divorce. At the same time she reiterated her 
continuing love for him. 

In the fifth interview, Jim said again that 
he was sick and tired of this affair. He men- 
tioned the fact that they were in dire financial 
straits, but did not mention the fact, which is 
reported via the psychiatrist to the counselor, 
that while his wife had been away for a short 
time with the children, he had entertained a 
group of girls, taking them to a dance. 

In the sixth interview, however, he mentioned 
this. He took a somewhat defensive attitude, 
but made a point of saying that he knew this 
was deviating from the straight and narrow, 
that this was no help to the situation, and that 
he seemingly does not keep Betty’s welfare in 
mind. He said Betty no longer wanted a divorce. 
He contemplated visiting with his parents in a 
neighboring state and talking the whole situa- 
tion over. 

He carried through with this idea and asked 
her to go, too. She went, but nothing was re- 
solved. The last information the counselor had 
was that Betty had again changed her mind and 
was now intending to see a lawyer “for sure.” 

Other factors regarding this case—the pair's 
sexual adjustment, their relationship to children 
and parents—are not included in this report. It 
is obvious that many other factors have a bear- 
ing on this case, but limitations of space make it 
impossible to relate all but the most significant. 

The data of the case led the counselor to the 
conclusions that Betty was a prepsychotic in- 
dividual who needed a great deal of both sup- 
portive and interpretative therapy; that Jim was 
an impulse-ridden, low-frustration-tolerance per- 
son who had not only failed to accept responsi- 
bility for family life but, in general, had atti- 
tudes of hedonistic and narcissistic nature. Jim’s 
personality structure has all the appearances of 
psychopathy. While the only psychometric data 
available were MMPI scores, he nevertheless 
had scores well above 70 on Pd on the two oc- 
casions he took the test. Even though he is 
young, he has been past chronological adoles- 
cence for a number of years so that his scores 
and his behavior cannot be attributed to his 
age. He wears extremely casual clothes, even for 
a college student, and has had a number of 
minor brushes with the law. 

In his relationship with his wife he has had 
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to cope with intense manifestations of insecurity, 
jealousy, asking for constant reassurance, etc. 
but he was not able to weather this in any way 
at all. On the contrary, he reacted by running 
away or lashing out against his wife. After the 
initiation of counseling he was able to see the 
nature of his reactions; his insight, however, 
proved to be superficial and he was unable to 
change his behavior. Recognizing his lack of 
concern for others was one thing, to be con- 
cerned with others, in this case his wife and his 
children, was another. He was filled with self- 
pity but felt hardly any sympathy for his wife. 
His impulses led him to go out with other girls, 
have frequent drinking bouts, and resort to phys- 
ical violence as the only means of silencing his 
wife. 

NEUBECK: When the counselor disapproves, 

then what? 

Dr. Neubeck reports his experience with this 
case as follows: 

Despite this gloomy clinical evaluation, I 
went ahead and tried to work toward further 
insight and understanding with Jim. The results, 
however, were poor and substantiated once more 
the difficulties in working with psychopathic in- 
dividuals; they cannot profit tosh experience 
and are unable to learn. Jim was charming, 
seemingly interested in counseling and in help- 
ing the marriage. Yet, in the test of reality, in 
his interpersonal relations, he was unable to tol- 
erate frustrations—frustrations which unfortu- 
mately came his way in his marriage to Betty. 
There is no doubt in my mind that Betty was a 
difficult partner and that Jim was unable to cope 
with her probiems. Without speculating about 
the origin of this marriage, it can be said that 
the marriage was bound to be a failure. 

As a college marriage counselor, my own atti- 
tude toward Jim and Betty was that of trying to 
be of help in a realistic appraisal of their per- 
sonalities and problems. While I personally feel 
that violence and withdrawal are deplorable 
ways of behavior, I certainly am able to under- 
stand their clinical significance. Yet, the ques- 
tion may be raised as to what degree a counselor 
can ever fully and totally understand and deal 
with behavior which he deipptoves of for him- 
self. C. H. Patterson has discussed this issue 
more fully in a paper entitled “The Place of 
Values in Counseling and Psychology,’ This is 
a problem which is prominent in those cases in- 
volving character disorders. 

I take the position that certain psychological 
personality manifestations are seemingly untreat- 


1 Journal of Counseling Psychology, 5 (Fall, 1958), pp. 
216-223. 
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able. As a marriage counselor, I have to under- 
stand that not every set of two people can be 
happily married. The acceptance of the fact that 
marriage cannot work for everyone will perhaps 
develop attitudes in our society that will make 
it easier for a couple to accept divorce, not only 
as a lesser of two evils, but as a good thing. 
LESLIE: Can you relate meaningfully? 

Jim, in the case, shows classic symptoms of 
low-frustration tolerance, a tendency to yield to 
impulses, inability to emphasize or to relate, 
intellectual but not emotional insight, inability 
to modify behavior, and so on. Probably no one 
would question that — in such a case 
would be poor. The probability of counseling 
failure is high, and some such cases may indeed 
be untreatable. Yet I would argue that “treat- 
ability” is often a question that can be an- 
swered only in terms of a particular counselee’s 
relationship with a particular counselor, at a 
given time in each of their lives. Some counsel- 
ees who objectively are ‘too sick” or “too inade- 
quate’’ to respond to counseling successfully, do 
so (just as some ‘‘normals’’ who ought to re- 
spond favorably to counseling, do not do so). 
Some counselees have a history of unsuccessful 
counseling experiences until finally one of them 
“works.” How many more such cases there are 
for whom counseling “never works’ we do not 
know. I would suggest at least four factors that 
are important in determining whether an un- 
treatable case is treatable, or becomes so, some- 
where along the line. 

First, the factor of age is obviously important. 
A late teen-ager or young adult—even a psycho- 
pathic one—is more flexible than a person enter- 
ing middle age or beyond. (I suppose the cases 
that I find most untreatable are those involving 
older persons of little formal education. Ob- 
jectively it is easy to demonstrate that such per- 
sons are not equipped by background for the 
kind of highly articulate interaction that is coun- 
seling. Emotionally—and this is important to 
the thesis I am developing—I must admit that 
such people frequently are not comfortable with 
me and I am often not completely comfortable 
with them.) A young person with many psycho- 
pathic tendencies may be more treatable imme- 
diately—or over the long haul—than an older 
person with fewer psychopathic tendencies that 
are more rigidly fixed in the personality struc- 
ture, 

Second, some persons who appear untreatable 
at one time are persons who have not yet learned 
to use counseling effiectively. Many persons who 
seek counseling do not get the kind of help they 
expect (advice, magical solutions, etc.) and 
many counselees hear but do not integrate into 
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their own functioning how counseling actually 
works. As that particular counseling experience 
appears to fail, however, something about how 
counseling works may have been learned, which 
makes the next counseling experience the person 
has a potentially more profitable one. After one 
or several such learning experiences, when the 
counselee finally gets to a counselor with whom 
he is especially sympatico, the counseling may 
click and some really basic modification of atti- 
tudes and behavior may be accomplished. 

Third, the supporting relationships that the 
ro has with other significant persons in his 

ife are important. This is the aspect that I am 
least able to demonstrate from my own counsel- 
ing experience, but it is illustrated, negatively, 
by Neubeck’s case. Heaven knows, Jim had seri- 
ous enough problems of his own without having 
a prepsychotic wife (and she had enough prob- 
lems without having a psychopath for a hus- 
band). The prognosis for either of these persons 
might have mm. better had they not been mar- 
ried or, better still, if each of them were married 
to a fairly adequate spouse who could serve as 
a source of strength and support in the struggle 
to change. The more directly supporting these 
other relationships are, the greater the proba- 
bility of an untreatable case proving treatable. 

Fourth, I am coming to believe increasingly 
in the critical importance of the quality of the 
relationship between counselee and counselor. 
It is an old story, of course, that counselors op- 
erating from widely divergent theoretical frame- 
works all have some measure of success in coun- 
seling. And it is widely accepted that a signifi- 
cant proportion of such successes derives from 
qualities of the therapeutic relationship rather 
than simply from the successful completion of 
a theoretically articulated treatment plan. This 
is not to say that J believe all theoretical frame- 
works to be equally valid and useful for mar- 
riag2 counseling. I don’t. Nevertheless, I believe 
that the successes and failures of particular coun- 
selors, and even the pattern of their successes 
and failures, depend heavily upon their abilities 
to relate meaningfully to different counselees. 

In the terms of this symposium, the “untreat- 
ability” of counselees is a function of the re- 
lationship between counselor and counselee as 
well as a function of the clinical diagnosis of the 
counselee’s problems. Let me illustrate my point 
with an untreatable case from my own practice, 
whom I “‘successfully” treated. 

Bill was a student in one of my undergradu- 
ate “marriage” classes. Shortly after the start of 
the semester he aproached me for counseling. 
The presenting complaint was voyeurism, which 
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had been occurring for several years. He had 
had, at one time, two interviews with a — 
trist and had subsequently been treated for some 
four months at a mental health clinic. He had 
recently been caught by the police and released 
with the warning that if he were caught again 
it would mean a prison term. I must confess 
that I doubted my ability to help him. But there 
was no possibility of referring him to a psychia- 
trist until after his graduation and his planned 
relocation in a large city. 

He presented a formidable array of symp- 
toms. He had violent outbursts of temper dur- 
ing which he broke things, he was accident- 
prone particularly with his automobile, and he 
had recently married an attractive but aggres- 
sive and otherwise rather masculine girl. I coun- 
seled with him approximately weekly for two 
semesters and my files are yet replete with 
diagnoses, hunches, interpretations, and expres- 
sions of foreboding. The counseling was not par- 
ticularly successful in helping him to develop 
insight into the etiology of his problem. Yet the 
counseling relationship was rather successful. 
He had never had an adequate relationship with 
another male. His finacially successful father 
was distant, autocratic, and apparently unable 
to relate successfully to anyone. Bill related to 
me almost as my own son (17 years younger) 
did. He sought praise from me for his ac- 
complishments and he longed for acceptance 
from me outside the counseling office. Follow- 
ing my 9:00 A.M. class in which he was enrolled, 
I often did errands in the local village. He 
sought to accompany me on these errands and 
was as elated as a small boy when I “took him 
along.” We often had coffee together and much 
of the “counseling” was done in a booth at the 
drug store. 

He wasn’t miraculously cured. He had several 
more accidents, including felling a rather large 
tree on a house. He rammed his fist through 
the wood veneer on a couple of pieces of fur- 
niture, he still resisted sex with his wife, and he 
took a few. more “tours.” But gradually he 
gained control. Before he left the university he 
had gone for several months without a single 
voyeuristic experience. The accidents and tem- 
per outbursts had dropped off. Before he left 
I gave him the name and address of a good 
‘gear in his new location but he felt that 

e could make it on his own. I have heard from 
both him and his wife several times in recent 
years. At first they reassured me directly that 
there had been no voyeurism and that the sex 
relationship was improving. Now the letters con- 
tain merely general assurance that things are 
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going well. The letters themselves are becom- 
ing infrequent. 

Originally I had thought Bill untreatable (a 
judgment shared by the clinical psychologist 
with whom he had worked). But he needed 
help from someone. He liked me and I liked 
him. He “used” his relationship with me to do 
a lot of growing up. In a strict clinical sense 
he probably is not cured; but would that all of 
my cases were so successful. 

If space were available I could detail more suc- 
cessful cases and many unsuccessful ones. Some 
of the unsuccessful ones would be with older 
persons of little education, with whom I don’t 
work well. Some of my untreatables would 
doubtless prove treatable by others. 


GREENE: As public servants, we cannot dis- 
criminate. 

For us, there is not a feasible way of sifting 
to get only individuals whose problems are con- 
sidered “treatable.” Whatever our analysis of the 
basic problems, we do not feel that as public 
servants we can discriminate between those cases 
in which we think we can help work out an im- 
provement and those we think it will be impos- 
sible to improve. Our mandate from the Judges 
of Wayne County Circuit Court, who sponsored 
this office, and from the Auditors of Wayne 


County, who cee our employment by the 


County Board of Supervisors, is to make apoint- 
ments with any married citizen of Wayne County 
who wishes to consult us about any feeling of 
discomfort which he identifies as being related 
to his married state. There is one limitation to 
free acceptance and continued consultation with 
any married citizen of Wayne County who 
chooses to see us: only the Judges can empower 
us to talk with individuals who have invoked 
the authority of the Circuit Court by submitting 
cases which ask for dissolution of marriage 
bonds. 

We talk over the presenting complaint with 
the client, asking for further emotional data as 
we see the need for him to locate the issues 
that should have priority. At this point, we think 
through what are the available agencies for deal- 
ing with the primary problem, and initiate a 
program of getting the client ready to accept re- 
ferral when this is possible. 

If there is no referral agency available and 
acceptable for this person we plan to continue 
seeing him. There are many problems we do 
not expect to solve, and then we give support 
to whatever ego-strength the individual has, to 
help him accept the fact that there is no avail- 
able satisfying solution. These problems are very 
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often thought to lie in the psychosis or deep- 
lying neurosis of the individual, but in this office 
we have to endure with our clients the problems 
of poor heredity, »f economic failure, or physi- 
cal disability, and of irreversible senility as well. 
We try to dissolve the desperation that a feeling 
of lonely separation from others has produced 
by sharing their feelings and offering interpre- 
tations when these can be accepted by our client. 

We do not close a case for any reason pe- 
culiar to this office. So long as an individual 
wishes to come here, we see him. As soon as an 
individual wishes to go elsewhere and is able 
to, after more clearly identifying the cause of 
his problem, we help him to make contact with 
a suitable agency. The decision as to his future 
conduct is his. We hope to help him make the 
decision with regard to problems in a way which 
seems right to him now, and which, we hope, 
will still seem right to him five years from now. 
We feel that in making his decision he is en- 
titled to all the inform..tion, experience, inter- 
- thinking, and empathy which we 

ave available. 

We do not mean that we are invariably suc- 
cessful in helping individuals. We are fallible 
in the amount of understanding we have of 
problems. We may seem to the client to be ob- 
tuse, stubborn, and disinterested in spite of our 
efforts to try to understand the individual and 
the cause of his feelings of disturbance. It is 
because of our inability to establish a relation- 
ship that we fail. 

It is true that it is easier to give some individ- 
uals what they feel they need. We do not 
knowingly try to discourage the persons who 
need more. We try to work with them as indi- 
viduals since our philosophy is that each indi- 
vidual can work out the relationships that are 
best for him after he has thought things through 
in an atmosphere free from external tension 
and standards. 

Among those persons who do continue with 
us, our lack of success is most noticeable in 
marriages in which there is great ridigity in one 
partner, and the other has strayed far enough 
from literal observances of early established 
principles to be considered as a culprit by his 
spouse. This degree of straying when viewed ob- 
jectively may be slight or serious; and may be 
centered in most any area of conflict. For ex- 
ample, although an alcoholic partner with a 
nondrinking mate may produce great conflict 
and unhappiness, there is not an unhealable 
breach unless one of them holds an attitude that 
behavior is either a sin or a virtue. Similarly, 
if one partner has been unfaithful, the prob- 
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lem of the damaged relationship can more 
readily be solved whenever both are able to 
face the situation without defending themselves 
by standing behind principles which they value 
as a shield against their fear of their own im- 
pulses. 

It seems to me to be as hard to lay down 
rules for the use of all offices of marriage coun- 
seling as it is to lay down rules for the use of 
partners in all marriages. Each office has to con- 
sider its specific place in the available armamen- 
tarium against human misery in its own locality, 
and shift its decisions as te keeping or referring 
patients in terms of what is best for that indi- 
vidual at that time, in that place. The task we 
face is creative, meeting so far as possible the 
needs of an individual constructively by the use 
of information, intelligence, and above all, of 
empathic sharing. 


HILL: Recognize limitations. Refer. 

Many problems become apparent during ex- 
ploration of marital difficulties which stem out 
of severe personality adjustments of one or both 
counselees, relationships between the counselee 
and the counselor, or the technical or personality 
limitations of the counselor himself. Because of 
these limitations, no matter what the degree of 
training of the counselor, it often happens that 
a specific counselor cannot bring a case to a 
successful conclusion, and these limitations con- 
stitute the major basis for referral, partial-refer- 
ral, on consultation in the marriage counseling 
field—or actually in any field of psychotherapeu- 
tic practice. 

There are several procedures which the coun- 
selor should follow in evaluating any given case. 
First are those that make possible a diagnosis. 
It is important that the counselor have sufficient 
familiarity with a holistic diagnostic approach 
that he can select the appropriate procedures in a 
particular case. He may find it advantageous to 
call on a related discipline in a consultative or 
supportive fashion. For example, if the question 
of the legality of a marriage arises, legal advice 
may place the counselor on a firm footing, or 
difficulty in sexual relationships may have a 
physical basis which requires the aid of a gyne- 
cologist. Emotional irritability can stem from 
hypoglycemia, a strictly medical problem. Frank 
psychosis usually requires psychiatric help, but a 
counselor can often carry such a case on a con- 
sulting and supportive basis. 

The counselor, having obtained all the infor- 
mation that appears pertinent about the marital 
partners, then must evaluate his own strengths 
and limitations in handling the particular per- 
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sonalities and situations involved. The depth of 
therapy is important. Is the aim for each partner 
to be role adjustment? supportive psychother- 
apy? insight therapy with re-education goals? 
or insight therapy with reconstructive goals? 
The latter three categories often involve more 
therapeutic skill and training than the therapist 
possesses and require referral. The counselor 
may not be able to treat both partners, due to 
the complexity of the relationships or emotional 
disturbance between the two. Referral of at 
least one becomes necessary. 

Even the more skillful and sensitive therapist 
finds some people he cannot treat. One must 
assume from the case material that in the case of 
Jim, sociopathic personalities represent a treat- 
ment barrier for Dr. Neubeck. Other examples 
of this phenomenon include aggressive paranoid 
personalities, counselees with specific physical 
problems such as obesity or crippling, or oral 
dependent personalities. The successful counse- 
lor, either through successful therapeutic experi- 
ence of his own or practical experience in treat- 
ing others, should become aware of the wend 
ality types which are difficult for him to handle. 


It is occasionally true that counselors of specific 
religious or moral persuasion are unable to han- 
dle counselees whose backgrounds are diametri- 
cally opposed to the counselor's. This kind of 


barrier can usually be resolved if the counselor 
has had sufficient personal treatment or thera- 
peutic guidance. He then may recognize and 
minimize his own limitations in these areas. 

Very often the counselor's capacity for treat- 
ment can be expanded through the use of con- 
sultative relationships with psychiatrists or clini- 
cal psychologists. He thus might accept a case 
for treatment which would otherwise require 
referral. 

Desirable as a referral may seem to a counse- 
lor in a particular instance, it is not always feasi- 
ble. Other resources may not be available. The 
patient may refuse them, as did Jim and Betty in 
refusing her proposed hospitalization. It may 
be that only a tenuous relationship exists. The 
counselor must cultivate this weak plant before 
he can treat, let alone refer, a client. 

Where referrals are possible, recognized socio- 
pathic, psychotic, prepsychotic, or severely neu- 
rotic personalities should be referred to psychia- 
trists for treatment. However, a skillful counse- 
lor who is willing to refrain from digging too 
deeply, and in selected cases to seek consultative 
guidance, may effect reasonably good adjust- 
ments in families where one partner falls in one 
of these categories. This is particularly necessary 
where there are no available referral resources. 
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In the present state of our knowledge, there 
are undoubtedly some clients so severely ill, so 
poorly adjusted, or so antipathetic, that even the 
most expert help seems to be of no real value, 
and separation or divorce may then ensue. The 
counseling process will disclose these facts. Cli- 
ents, themselves, will decide on the change. The 
counselor only helps them to work out and use 
the facts realized. 

Another basic problem of the counselor is 
the matter of “value judgments” which he may 
have within himself. Such judgments should 
have little part in the treatment of counselees. 
The counselor, either as a result of his own 
therapy or adequate supervised instruction, 
should approach each marital problem with an 
open mind, leaving the decision as to whether 
the marriage is savable to the counselees. They 
make this decision on the basis of their own 
value systems and needs, as determined in the 
course of the counseling or therapeutic process. 
Each counselee should be encouraged to deter- 
mine what his real value judgments are, and in 
general, to act in accordance with the informa- 
tion and insight which he develops about him- 
self. All too often rigid moral standards are used 
by counselees as a defense mechanism to obscure 
their neurotic patterns. Appropriately timed in- 
terpretation by the therapist tends to break up 
this system, and permit the counselee to under- 
stand himself better. In the case material one has 
the impression that the counselor was somewhat 
judgmental with respect to Jim and the socio- 
pathic traits in his personality. It is true that 
such characters are very difficult to treat even in 
the hands of the most experienced psychoanalyst. 
The case presented may represent one in which 
one or both partners is so ill that effective treat- 
ment of the family situation is difficult if not 
impossible. 

Counseling, then, like all of the psychothera- 
peutic disciplines, is an art that requires tol- 
erance, understanding, watchful waiting, a mini- 
mum of diraction, a real acceptance by the coun- 
selor of his limitations, and a willingness to 
seek help when he is out of his depth. 


LUCKEY: In conclusion. 

It is interesting to note how much the setting 
in which the counseling is done has apparently 
entered into the approaches of each of the dis- 
cussants. Neubeck, a member of a student coun- 
seling bureau staff, is aware of a tremendous 
and continuing demand for counseling from a 
large student body. Many of these students can 
be helped, but before they can be helped they 


have to be seen. There is an urgency, then, to 
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screen at as early a point as is possible, the ‘‘un- 
treatable” problems. Indeed, a counselor in such 
a setting may have what amounts to moral obli- 
gation to do so. 

Leslie, counseling with college students as a 
professor, does not so often have to contend 
with the insistent and continual demands of a 
large number of students. His main job is to 
teach and along with his teaching he has stu- 
dents with whom he can set up a counseling re- 
lationship. Given this more leisurely setting, 
Leslie is more inclined to experiment with the 
counselor-client relationship in an effort to de- 
termine if this is the time in both their lives 
when they can establish a relationship that will 
be meaningful and helpful to the client. 

Greene, working as a public official, has no 
choice either to keep or dispose of cases. This 
rests in the hands of the client and her respon- 
sibility is to see those clients who have made 
appointments as long as her day lasts. When 
she can, Dr. Greene refers cases which she feels 
some other agency can help; otherwise she keeps 
them, does the best she can with them, and 
eventually they make the decision whether or not 
to continue. 

Hill, because he is in private practice, and be- 
cause he is a psychiatrist, bears a different rela- 
tionship to his patients than any of the three 
previous counselors. He is limited in the number 
of patients with whom he can deal by his own 
physical limitations and the number of hours 
per day, but his patients too, are limited some- 
what by his fees which may act as.one kind of 
screening process. Beyond this, although as a 
medic Dr. Hill has a tremendous responsibility 
to the human race, he has no specific responsi- 
bility to any institution such as a university or a 
court. He is free of the pressures that are in- 
herent in being a part of a public service. And 
because Dr. Hill 7s the psychiatrist to whom 
counselors can refer cases that they consider 
“untreatable,” he cannot so easily either send 
patients “‘on up the line’’ nor can he pronounce 
them incurable. He then must work with his 
patient until the patient makes the decision him- 
self that his case is not yielding to treatment. 

How soon or how many clients are seen as 
untreatable depends, then, it seems to me, to a 
great extent on the conditions in which each of 
these counselors works. Neubeck has a certain 
urgency to get on with the students he knows he 
can help. Leslie has more leisure in which he 
can “play around” with a relationship to see 
whether or not it will go. Greene has no choice, 
and Hill has almost no choice. 

Another determining aspect of the time ele- 
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ment was pointed out by Leslie when he indi- 
cated that at some points in the client's experi- 
ence he might not be able to profit from coun- 
seling. Does the counselor, too, have such ex- 
periential limits? Does he meet one of his “un- 
treatables” when he meets the client who has 
experiences quite foreign to those of the coun- 
selor's—quite beyond or outside anything he has 
known? Is the counselor able to empathize with 
- cope with a client whose feelings are unlike 
is? 

This brings us to the strongest point of agree- 
ment among the four, and perhaps to the point 
that really determines whether a case is treata- 
ble or not—the client-counselor relationship. 
Each agrees that counseling success depends on 
the strength and quality of this relationship; the 
relationship may be influenced by barriers or 
limits that may arise from the time at which 
client and counselor come together, or either 
from conditions within the client or within the 
counselor, Limitations within the client were 
pointed out as being his emotional condition— 
the diagnosis of his illness, either psychological 
or medical—and his age and lack of flexibility. 
None of the counselors mentioned intellectual 
limitations. Does the client’s capacity—his abil- 
ity to learn and relearn in a counseling situation 
—determine the success of the counseling proc- 
ess? Are there other limits wiihin the client 
which might be defined rather clearly as being 
determinants of counseling failure? Or are these 
conditions barriers only when they are seen as 
barriers by the specific counselor ? 

Neubeck asks some extremely penetrating 
questions which counselors frequently jyst don’t 
like to look at. The answers to them imply we 
have our limitations and, being human, most of 
us do not cherish looking at them overly long 
and in the bright light. Nevertheless, they need 
to be examined. He wants to know: “Can I coun- 
sel effectively with clients of whom I disap- 
prove?” We might add along with this: “Can I 
counsel with clients who are repugnant or repul- 
sive to me—even though it may be at a subcon- 
scious level?” And although Neubeck does not 
mention it, I wonder if some clients may not be 
considered “‘untreatable” not because they are 
so unattractive and their behavior so repugnant 
to the counselor, but because they are so attrac- 
tive and their behavior so admirable? Do the 
limits of the counselor’s experience, intellect, 
and affect sometimes bar his relating to a client 
who is different from him? 

Leslie infers that the relationship which is 
necessary for successful counseling is probably 
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not possible if the counselor cannot “like” the 
client. He would probably say it is necessary to 
some degree for the client too “like” the coun- 
selor as well. Without using the terms “trans- 
ference’ or ‘‘countertransference,” each of the 
counselors implies that the relationship existing 
between counselor and client must be free of 
unmanageable emotional factors. 

Neubeck again queries about the counselor's 
values. “What if I just don’t think the marriage 
should exist?” Working to “save’’ a marriage if 
one felt this way, it seems to me, would be im- 
possible. Just as difficult for the counselor, how- 
ever, would be the situation in which he felt 
the marriage should be saved because it had a 
value greater than either of the individual per- 
sonalities. For example, would it be possible 
for a Catholic priest to work with a client and 
see him make growth which would lead to the 
dissolution of his marriage relationship? Hill 
says counselors should leave their own values 
out of decision making. Caz he leave them out, 
however, as he subtly directs the growth of the 
client? 

Boundaries other than those of our profes- 
sional training seem to be those which confuse 
us as counselors most. If I have a client whom I 
believe to be a psychopath and have had no 
training or experience in dealing with such per- 
sons, I have few qualms in making a referral. 
Or if my client has a physical condition, I refer 
without question. If, however, I have either 
negative or positive feelings within me that 
make it unlikely that I can establish the proper 
relationship with my client, I am reluctant to 
face these. Too, if I hold values which make it 
difficult to deal with a client, I am hesitant to 
admit this. 

It is probably safe to conclude that not all of 
our cases are treatable. Which ones are and 
which aren’t depends on several factors singly 
or in combination. Some of the most important 
are the strength of the relationship between cli- 
ent and counselor, and the amount of time that 
is available for treatment as well as the specific 
time in the lives of client and counselor that they 
have come together. As important as is a diag- 
nosis or definition of the client's ills and inade- 
quacies is the necessity for the counselor to de- 
termine his own limitations in working with this 
case. These may be limits of time, of training, of 
personality, of values. Like clients, counselors, by 
recognizing their limits, have a better chance of 
growing past them. No one can know so well 
as the individual counselor whether this case is 
one of Ais “‘untreatable’”’ ones. 
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Religiousness, Family Relationships, and Family 
Values in Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish Families* 


JUDSON T. LANDIS 
University of California, Berkeley 


A SERIES of sociological studies have found 
an association between marital success and the 
religious background of married couples. One 
or more studies of married couples found Sun- 
day school attendance in childhood, church 
membership and attendance, participation in 
church activities, and having been married in a 
religious rather than a civil ceremony to be as- 
sociated with success in marriage.t Burgess and 
Cottrell, and Burgess and Wallin gave some 
weight to these background situations in con- 
structing their marital ese schedules.? 

Is the association between religious back- 
ground and marital success explainable primarily 
in terms of the socially active, conventional char- 
acteristics of families who are likely to be reli- 
gion oriented? Or are certain kinds of relation- 
ships, value patterns, or interactional patterns 
found in religious families, which in themselves 
tend to be predictive of marriage success? 

The present study was initiated to examine in 
more detail some of the characteristics of reli- 
giously and nonreligiously oriented homes as 
they seem to be revealed through parent-child 
pony mews: and attitudes held by the children. 
Our hypothesis is that in any culture those who 
tend to be among the more stable and conven- 
tional in the society not only subscribe to a re- 


* Paper read before the Research Section of the Annual 
Meeting of the National Council on Family Relations, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa, August 21, 1959. 

1 Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Pre- 
dicting Success or Failure in Marriage, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1939; Ernest W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, Engage- 
ment and Marriage, Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1953; 
Charles E. King, ‘‘The Burgess-Cottrell Method of Measuring 
Marital Adjustment Applied to a Non-White Southern Urban 
Population,’ Marriage and Family Living, 14 (November, 
1952), pp. 280-285; Harvey J. Locke, Predicting Adjustment 
in Marriage: A Comparison of a Divorced and a Happily 
Married Group, New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1951; 
Lewis M. Terman, Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938; Lewis M. 
Terman and M. H. Oden, The Gifted Child Grows Up: 
Twenty-Five Years Follow-Up of a Superior Group, Palo 
Alto: Stanford University Press, 1947, 

2 Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S, Cottrell, Jr., Predict- 
ing Success or Failure in Marriage, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1939. See Chapter XIV; Ernest W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, 
Engagement and Marriage, Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1953. Chapter XVI. 
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ligious faith and have more stability in marriage, 
but further that: (1) parents who subscribe to 
religion = on to their children religious and 
social values closely related to values of the par- 
ents, which values in themselves may be predic- 
tive of success in marriage for the children; (2) 
that closeness to parents and a higher conception 
of self are more characteristic * children from 
religiously oriented families than from the non- 
religiously oriented; (3) that a positive associa- 
tion between religiousness and (a) marriage 
stability, and (b) the transmission of family and 
social values would be found within each of the 
major faith groups in a society. 

In order to test these hypotheses we analyzed 
data provided by college students concerning the 
religiousness of their parental family, the paren- 
tal happiness as the children assessed it, their 
own religious and social values, their relation- 
ship with parents, their assessment of the pat- 
tern of father or mother dominance in the home, 
and their conception of self. 

From a sample composed of 3,000 students in 
family sociology courses, we use in this study 
responses of single students and those who 
specified their religious preference as Protestant, 
Catholic, Jew, and none.* Students of other 
faiths and married students were eliminated 
from the sample. For our sample we have 2,654 
subjects, 904 males and 1,750 females. The stu- 
dents in the sample are of middle class or upper 
middle class background; slightly over half of 
the fathers of the students were professional 
men or were engaged in business, and about 40 
per cent of both the fathers and the mothers had 
had some college education. 

Each respondent stated his own religious pref- 
erence and rated his family on religiousness at 
the time that he was growing up. Ratings on re- 
ligiousness were: very devout, devout, slightly 
religious, indifferent, antagonistic. In the analy- 
sis we combined very devout and devout, and 


® The data were collected between 1952-1955 in the follow- 
ing schools: Universities of Illinois, Nebraska, Louisiana, 
Minnesota (Duluth Branch), Kansas, Stanford, Dubuque, 
California, New York (New Paltz); and from Whittier Col- 
lege and Fullerton Junior College. 
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TABLE 3. MARITAL HAPPINESS OF PARENTS AND FAMILY RELIGIOUSNESS 
AS REPORTED BY CHILDREN 








Family Religiousness 





As Reported by Females* 


As Reported by Males** 





Marital Happiness 
A Very Devout 

or Devout 
N-581 N-801 


Slightly 
Religious 


Indifferent or 


Slightly 
Antagonistic 
N-137 


Religious 
N-421 


Indifferent or Very Devout 
Antagonistic or Devout 
N-298 N-308 





Very Happy or Happy 
Average 
Unhappy or Very Unhappy 


82.3% 69.2% 
12.7 21.4 
5.0 9.0 


70.5% 46.0% 
21.9 34.3 


54.4% i ag 
7.6 19.7 


22.1 17 
23.5 3.6 








*X?=107.55, p<.01 
** X?= 82.97, p<.01 


indifferent and antagonistic. When this was done 
34.4 per cent of the families were rated as de- 
vout by the children, 48.1 per cent were rated 
as religious and 17.5 per cent as indifferent. No 
significant differences were et heer 7 in religious- 
ness when the data were analyzed by the occupa- 
tion of the father. 

Sixty-nine per cent of the respondents gave 
Protestant as their religious preference, 15.2 per 
cent Catholic, 9.3 per cent Jewish, and 6.4 per 
cent gave none. 


FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 

Marital Happiness, Divorce and Religious- 
ness. The findings support previous sociological 
studies which have found a positive association 
between religiousness and success in marriage. 
In our sample there is a close association be- 
tween parents’ marital happiness and the reli- 
giousness of the parents as assessed by their 
children (Table I). There is also a close asso- 
ciation between separation and divorce of par- 
ents and parental religiousness as assessed by the 
children. Percentages of divorced and separated 
parents were: 5.5 per cent of the devout, 8.9 fe 
cent of the religious, 19.8 per cent of the indif 
ferent. The information as given here does not 
tell us whether religious people who divorce 
then become indifferent to religion or whether 
religiously indifferent people are more likely to 
divorce. 

The association between parents’ marital suc- 
cess and religiousness held a8 Protestants, Cath- 
olics, and those of no faith, and as reported by 
male and female students within each of these 
faith groups. Jewish female respondents re- 

orted the same pattern as other female students 
although the percentage differences were not 
significant. The responses of the Jewish male 
students showed a slight negative association be- 
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tween parents’ marital happiness and religious- 
ness. 

There were great differences in a mari- 
tal happiness as reported by the children in the 
four faith groups. Approximately 80 per cent 
of the Jewish students, 70 per cent of the Prot- 
estants, 70 per cent of the Catholics, and 47 per 
cent of those with no religious preference re- 
ported their parents to be happy or very happy. 
The occurrence of divorce and separation also 
differed widely as reported by the faith groups. 
The percentages of divorced and separated par- 
ents were: Protestant, 10.0 per cent; Catholic, 
7.7 per cent; Jewish, 3.3 per cent; no faith, 18.2 
per cent. 

It will be observed that the Jewish group in 
our study stands out as different from the other 
groups. The Jews in the study rated low in reli- 
giousness but high in marital happiness when 
compared with the other faith groups. 

Little relationship between religiousness and 
parents’ marital oe appeared for the 
Jews in this study. Throughout the remainder of 
the study we will observe this same tendency 
among Jews; a low positive association between 
family religiousness, and (1) values held by 
children and (2) family relationships. 

Closeness to Mother and Father and Reli- 
giousness of Parents. Religiousness of parents is 
positively associated with the child’s reported 
feeling of closeness to mother and father. 
(Table II.) Females report a closer relationship 
to both parents than do males. For both sexes 
the feeling of closeness to the father is posi- 
tively associated with parental religiousness 
more than is closeness to the mother. In looking 
at the four faith groups by devoutness of the 
parents we found that the positive associa- 
tion between religiousness and closeness to 
parents held for all groups except for Jewish 
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TABLE II. CLOSENESS TO MOTHER AND FATHER AND FAMILY RELIGIOUSNESS 
AS REPORTED BY CHILDREN 








Family Religiousness 





Relationship to 


As Reported by Females 


As Reported by Males 





Parents 
Slightly 
Religious 
N-811 


Very Devout 
or Devout 
N-577 


Indifferent or 
Antagonistic 


Indifferent or 
Antagonistic 
N-140 


Slightly 
Religious 
N-425 


Very Devout 
or Devout 


N-317 N-306 





Closeness to Mother* 
Very close 
Close 
Somewhat close 
Not close or distant 
Closeness to Father** 
Very close 
Close 
Somewhat close 
Not close or distant 


= 


NHN wWrYee 
Ss 


wn 
mun 


mM Wd 
af o 


39.2% 21.4% 

41.2 47. 40.0 

16.7 28.6 
10.0 


12.6 
28.9 
24.4 
34.1 





* Females: X?=33.86, p<.01; Males: X?=32.91, p<.01 


** Females: X?=83.89, p<.01; Males: X?=78.76, p<.01 


males and those of no religious preference (both 
sexes). Closeness of the children to their par- 
ents differed widely by faith. Jews were the 
closest to their parents, Catholics next, then 
Protestants. Those of no specific faith were the 
most distant from their parents. Distance of 
children from parents appears to be in part de- 


pendent upon success or failure of the epee 


marriage. Jewish parents in our sample had the 
happiest marriages and the fewest divorces while 
the parents of those children reporting no spe- 
cific faith had the fewest happy marriages and 
the highest percentage of divorces. 

Since distance from parents was found to be 
associated with success of the parents’ marriages 
we thought it might be that marital happiness 
rather than religiousness was the controlling fac- 
tor in children’s feeling close to or distant from 
their parents. We examined our data by looking 
at the separate marital happiness groups—the 
happy, the average, and the unhappy. These 
three happiness groups were then sorted by the 
three devoutness groups—the devout, the slightly 
religious, and the indifferent—and related to the 
variable of closeness of children to parents. The 
analyses showed devoutness to be positively as- 
sociated with closeness of children to parents in 
marriages classified as happy (at the .01 level of 
confidence) and marriages classified as average 
(percentages in the direction of positive asso- 
ciation but not significant), but showed no re- 
lationship between devoutness and closeness of 
children to — in marriages classified as 
unhappy. In happy marriages both the happiness 
of parents and the devoutness of parents are im- 
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portant factors leading to the closeness of chil- 
dren to parents; but stronger as a determining 
factor is the happiness of parents’ marriage. In 
unhappy marriages religiousness is not associ- 
ated with closeness of children to parents. 

Conception of Self and Family Religiousness. 
Several items relative to the individual’s concep- 
tion of self were tested to see whether family 
religiousness might be associated with a higher 
conception of self in the children. Respondents 
reported upon their wishes to be of the opposite 
sex. Desire to be of the other sex would seem to 
indicate at least some dissatisfaction with the 
self. We found no association at all between 
frequency of desire to be of the other sex and 
family religiousness. 

The respondents rated their own physical ap- 
pearance in early adolescence (before 15) on a 
five-point scale. Although percentages were con- 
sistently in the direction of high family reli- 
giousness being associated with a self-rating of 
above average in physical appearance, and fam- 
ily religious indifference being associated with a 
rating of below average in physical appearance, 
the differences were not sléailens at the 5 per 
cent level. 

Respondents gave an evaluation of their own 
personalities and personal attractiveness as they 
felt it to have been in early adolescence. For both 
sexes a high evaluation of one’s own personality 
was found to be associated with high family re- 
ligiousness, and a low evaluation of one’s own 
personality with family religious indifference. 
However, the relationship for males was not sig- 
nificant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 
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TABLE III. FREQUENCY OF DOUBTS ABOUT CHANCES FOR SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 
AND FAMILY RELIGIOUSNESS AS REPORTED BY CHILDREN 





Family Religiousness 





Frequency of 


As Reported by Females* 


As Reported by Males** 





Doubts Slightly 


Very Devout 
Religious 
6 


or Devout 
94 


Indifferent or 
Antagonistic 


Indifferent or 
Antagonistic 
N-147 


Very Devout Slightly 
or Devout _ Religious 
N-317 N-318 N-437 





3.7% 
31.8 
43.2 
21.3 


Frequently 3.9% 
Occasionally 25.8 
Rarely 44.6 
Never 25.8 


10.1% 2.2% 5.5% 
31.9 8 33. 
40.4 ‘5 40. 
17.7 ‘5 21. 


§ 
0 
0 
5 





* X?= 33.43, p<.01 
** X2=27.41, p<.01 


Difficulty or ease that females have in mak- 
ing friends with the other sex in early adoles- 
cence is positively associated with family reli- 
giousness. Percentages are consistently in the 
direction of significance for males, also, but they 
are not significant at the 5 per cent level. The 
association between difficulty or ease in making 
friends with the other sex and family religious- 
ness was generally consistent for faith groups 
and for both sexes. Males and females reporting 
no religious preference reported the largest per- 
centages having great difficulty in making 
friends with the other sex. 

Of all the items relating conception of self 
and family religiousness the most significant re- 
lationship found was on doubtfulness of one's 
ability to have a successful marriage. (Table 
III.) Both males and females who reported no 
doubt about having a successful marriage were 
more likely to be from devout homes; those who 
reported frequent doubts were more likely to be 
from indifferent homes. The association was 
found to be consistent for both sexes in all faith 
groups. Those of no religious faith have by far 
the largest percentages of males (83 per cent) 
and females (92 per cent) expressing doubts 
about their chances for successful marriages. Ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of males and females 
indicating religious affiliation reported such 
doubts. A difference found within the religious 
faiths was that Catholics from devout or slightly 
religious families expressed more doubts of hav- 
ing a successful marriage than Jews and Prot- 
estants from devout or slightly religious fami- 
lies. 

To summarize here: the total picture is that a 
higher conception of self is associated with 
growing up in a devout religious home, espe- 
cially for females. Differences not found to be 
significant for males were in the same direction. 
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Mother or Father Dominance in the Home 
and Family Religiousness. Because of the Prot- 
estant and Catholic emphasis upon the teachings 
of the Apostle Paul it might seem that devout 
families of these faiths would be husband domi- 
nated. However, our data showed devoutness to 
be associated with the 50-50 pattern of domi- 
nance in the home as reported by these students, 
while indifference to religion is associated with 
the extremes of a father- or mother-dominated 
home. Differences were significant at the 1 per 
cent level of confidence. The four faith groups 
were similar in their reports upon patterns of 
dominance in the home; that is, about the same * 
percentages in all faith groups_and in the non- 
faith group reported the 50-50 pattern of domi- 
nance and the same percentages reported mother- 
or father-dominated homes. 

The association between patterns of domi- 
nance and family religiousness held for Prot- 
estants and Catholics, but it did not hold for 
Jews and those of no faith preference. 

Family Religiousness and the Children’s Re- 
ligiousness. A close association exists between 
religiousness of children and religiousness of 
parents. Children of devout parents tend to re- 
port themselves as devout and children of reli- 
giously indifferent families tend to report them- 
selves as indifferent to religion. (Table IV.) 
The association between religiousness of chil- 
dren and religiousness of parents held for all 
faith groups and for both sexes. 

Two interesting faith differences appeared. 
One difference is that Protestant and Catholic 
women rated themselves as more devout than 
their parents. In contrast, Jewish children and 
children of no specific faith rated themselves as 
less devout than their parents. Another differ- 
ence was that a larger proportion of Catholic 
children rated their parents’ religiousness as be- 
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TABLE IV. FAMILY RELIGIOUSNESS 


AND RELIGIOUSNESS OF CHILDREN 


AS REPORTED BY CHILDREN 











Family Religiousness 





Children’s 


As Reported by Females* 


As Reported by Males** 





Religiousness Slightly 
Religious 
N-825 


Very Devout 
or Devout 
N-579 


Indifferent or 
Antagonistic 
N-143 


Very Devout 
or Devout _ Religious 
N-307 N-427 


Indifferent or Slightly 
Antagonistic i 


N-310 





25.9% 
66.4 
7.6 


72.0% 
24.4 
3.6 


Very devout or devout 
Slightly religious 
Indifferent or antagonistic 


58.0% 16.4% 9.8% 
35.5 62.5 29. 
6.5 21.1 60. 





z 
4 


* X?= 604.69, p<.01 
** X?= 204.96, p<.01 


ing high than did either of the other groups. 
Jews were at the opposite extreme; Protestants 
were in between. 

Social Values and Family Religiousness. Will- 
ingness or unwillingness to marry a person of a 
different religious faith is closely associated with 
family religiousness. Of devout, slightly reli- 
gious, and indifferent females, 48, 57, and 67 
per cent, respectively, reported they would be 
willing to marry outside their faith, The per- 
centages for the respective groups of males are 
43, 57, and 71. The relationship holds for all 
faith groups and for both sexes. Jews are the 
least willing to marry outside their faith, and 
among Jewish females willingness to marry out- 
side the Jewish faith has a very close association 
to family religiousness. Only 12 per cent of 
Jewish females from devout families would 
marry outside the faith while 60 per cent of 
Jewish females from indifferent families would 
marry outside the faith. Family religiousness of 
Catholics, especially Catholic females, is not 
highly related to —— to marry outside 
the faith. Of Catholic females 69 per cent of 
those from devout families would marry outside 
the faith and 77 per cent of those from indif- 
ferent families. Little difference was found be- 
- tween males and females of a faith in their ex- 
pressed willingness to marty outside the faith, 
excepting that Jewish males were more willing 
to marry outside the faith than Jewish females. 

Willingness or unwillingness to adopt the 
faith of the spouse is associated with religious- 
ness of the family among females but not 
among males, Willingness or unwillingness to 
change faith to that of the spouse is associated 
with religiousness among females of all faiths, 
but the relationship is not high, Among all 
faiths the percentage of women who say they 
would change faith is higher than the percent- 
age of men who say they would change faith. 


The willingness or unwillingness of the male to 
change faith seems to have nothing to do with 
his religiousness. 

Although Catholics express the most willing- 
ness to marry outside the faith (72 per cent), 
they express the least willingness to change 
faiths. Only 13 per cent of the Catholic females 
who report they would marry outside their faith 
would change to the faith of the spouse and 
only 7 per cent of the Catholic males. Jewish 
males show a similar pattern; 41 per cent re- 
ported they would be willing to marry outside 
their faith, but only 13 per cent said they would 
change to the faith of the spouse. Those report- 
ing no religious faith were most willing to 
marry across faith lines (85 per cent of the fe- 
males and 77 per cent of the males), but they 
were not willing to take up a religious faith; 
only 38 per cent of the females and 20 per cent 
of the males said they would take the spouse's 
religious faith. 

Studies of mixed religious marriages have 
found a higher divorce rate in mixed religious 
marriages than in marriages within a faith.t Our 
data here show that it is those who were reared 
in homes indifferent or antagonistic to a faith 
who express most willingness to make a mixed 
marriage. In other words, those from nonreli- 
gious homes are more willing to make marriages 
which have been found to have above average 
hazards to success. 

Willingness or unwillingness to marry a di- 
vorced person is associated with religiousness in 
the family home. Of devout, slightly religious, 

“Loren E, Chancellor and Thomas P. Monahan, ‘‘Reli- 
gious Preference and. Interreligious Mixtures in Marriage and 
Divorce in Iowa,’ The American Journal of Sociology, 61:3 
(November, 1955), pp. 233-239; Judson T. Landis, ‘‘Mar- 
riages of Mixed and Non-Mixed Religious Faith,’’ American 
Sociological Review, 14:3 (June, 1949), pp. 401-407; H. Ash- 
ley Weeks, ‘Differential Divorce Rates by Occupations,"’ So- 
cial Forces, 21:3 (March, 1943), p. 336. 
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TABLE V. SEXUAL BEHAVIOR, SEXUAL ATTITUDES, AND FAMILY RELIGIOUSNESS 
AS REPORTED BY CHILDREN . 








Family Religiousness 





As Reported by Females 


As Reported by Males 








Sexual Behavior 
and Attitudes Very 
Devout or 
Devout 


N-588 


Slightly 
Religious 
N-831 


ae < 


Antagonistic 
N-313 


Indifferent 
or 
Antagonistic 

N-1 


Very 
Devout or 
Devout 
N-297 


Slightly 
Religious 
N-400 





Had premarital sexual 
relations 

If not, reason for refraining 
“Religious beliefs” 
“Family training” 

Willing to marry one 
not a virgin 68.7 


9.3% 


24.6 
66.6 


8.3% 


48.6 
70.3 


77.9 


10.5% 


22.5 
57.5 


74.8 


42.1% 


19.5 
23.4 


41.0% 


25.7 
39.8 


NS 


01 
01 


01 67.1 


26.9% 
49.3% 
50.2 


76.4 





and indifferent females, 39, 52, and 58 per cent, 
respectively, reported they would be willing to 
marry a divorced person. The percentages for the 
respective groups of males are 44, 63, and 56. 
These differences are significant at the .01 level 
of confidence. The relationship holds for all 
faith groups and for both sexes. Males of all 
faith groups are more willing to marry a di- 
vorced person than are females. Of the faith 
groups Catholics are the least willing to marry 
a divorced person while those of no faith pref- 
erence are the most willing. 

Those who have failed in one marriage are 
more likely to fail a second time according to 
analyses of marriage and divorce statistics.’ Our 
data suggest here, again, that children reared in 
the least religious homes are those the most will- 
ing to make a marriage which has greater haz- 
ards. 

Sex Behavior, Sex Values and Family Reli- 
giousness. The respondents reported on their 
virginity at the time of the study. According to 
our data, family religiousness is not significantly 
associated with virginity in females although the 
percentages are in the direction of a positive as- 
sociation. (Table V.) A difference appeared 
with males in that more of the males from de- 
vout Protestant families are virgins than males 
from families classified as slightly religious or 
indifferent. Males from Catholic, Jewish, or 
families.of no religious preference show little 
association between family religiousness and re- 
ported virginity. Women from farnilies with no 
religious preference have the largest percentage 
who are not virgins (21 per cent); and Jewish 
men (55 per cent) and men from families of 


5 Thomas P. Monahan, ‘‘How Stable Are Remarriages?’’ 
The American Journal of Sociology, 58:3 (November, 1952), 
pp. 280-288. 
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no specific faith (50 per cent) have the largest 
percentage who report not being virgins. As a 
group there was little difference in the reported 
virginity of Protestant, Catholic and Jewish fe- 
males, and of Protestant and Catholic males. 

Family religiousness is positively associated 
with reporting that “religious belief’ is a rea- 
son for refraining from having premarital sex- 
ual relations. (Table V.) However, when we 
examine faith differences we observe that this 
does not hold true for Jews, only for Catho- 
lics and Protestants. Only 8 per cent of Jewish 
females and 3 per cent of Jewish males report 
religious teachings as an influencing factor 
against having premarital sexual relations, while 
approximately 70 per cent of Catholic and 30 per 
cent of Protestant males and females reported 
religious belief as a factor in their premarital 
sexual behavior. 

Family religiousness is positively associated 
with children reporting that “family training” 
was a factor in their refraining from having had 
premarital sexual relations. (Table V.) This as- 
sociation held for Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews. The percentages of females and males re- 
porting “family training” as a reason for re- 
fraining did not differ greatly among Protes- 
tants, Catholics, and Jews. A much smaller per- 
centage of those reporting no specific faith than 
of the three faith groups gave family training 
as a reason for refraining. 

A stated willingness to marry a person who 
has had premarital sexual relations is associated 
with the devoutness of the family of origin. 
(Table V.) In all faith groups, the less devout 
the family the more willingness the child, male 
or female, expresses to marry a person with pre- 
marital experience. The largest percentage here 
was among Jewish females, 92 per cent of whom 
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said they would marty one who had premarital 
experience. The percentage for females of no 
religious preference is 85, for Catholics 74, and 
for Protestants 71. Of the males, 83 per cent of 
those of no religious preference, 78 per cent of 
the Jews, and 71 per cent of the Catholics and 
Protestants reported they would be willing to 
marry one who had had premarital sexua! ex- 
perience. 

Family Religiousness and Sex Education of 
Children in the Home. Students were asked to 
report upon the source of most of their sex in- 
formation by checking from a list of specific 
items on sex information those which they had 
or had not received from their parents, and to 
state their conclusions about the place of sex in 
life from what they had been taught by their 
parents. 

A signicantly larger percentage of girls from 
devout than from indifferent homes had re- 
ceived sex information from their mothers, had 
formed desirable attitudes toward the place of 
sex in life, and had received more items of in- 
formation from their mothers. Although the 
percentages were in the same direction for boys 
as for girls on the above items the only signifi- 
cant association was on the number of items of 
sex information received from the parents. 
There were no significant differences between 
devoutness and having received sex information 
from siblings, other children, school classes, 
reading and “other” sources. 

The analyses did not show any significant 
faith differences in sex education in the home. 
The mothers were given credit for giving almost 
all the information to girls and slightly more in- 
formation to boys than did the fathers. By far 
the most common source of information for 
males and the second most common source for 
females had been “other children.” This held for 
all faith groups. There were no significant differ- 
ences between faith groups in the type or amount 
of sex information given in the home. Although 
differences were not significant, percentagewise, 
Catholic parents and parents with no religious 
preference had given their children the least sex 
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information, and more respondents from Cath- 
olic than from Protestant and Jewish homes re- 
ported undesirable attitudes, and fewer reported 
desirable attitudes toward the place of sex in life 
from what they had learned about sex from 
parents. 

Since major organized churches have been 
vocal in advocating that sex education of chil- 
dren should be given in the home, it might seem 
that there would be more significant association 
between religious devoutness in the home and 
the sex training of children. Significant faith dif- 
ferences might be expected also since the Catho- 
lic church takes a stronger position than any 
other faith in advocating sex education in the 
home. However, in all the different areas of 
life which we have investigated in this study 
the lowest association appears between family 
religiousness and sex education and sex behavior 
of children. 


“SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


The study was initiated as an attempt to de- 
termine: (1) What, if any, differences in family 
success exist between religious and nonreligious 
families, (2) whether any existing differences 
tend to develop in children’s attitudes, feelings, 
and values which may perpetuate successful or 
unsuccessful marriages, and (3) whether there 
are significant differences on these points be- 
tween families of four faith groups—Protes- 
tants, Catholics, Jews, and those of no specific 
faith. 

When most of the items denoting family suc- 
cess were related to family religiousness, a posi- 
tive association was found. Children from more 
religious homes, in contrast to the less religious, 
tended to hold attitudes and values which may 
tend to perpetuate successful marriages. In gen- 
eral the positive association between family re- 
ligiousness and success in family living held 
when analyzed by faiths—Protestant, Catholic, 
Jewish, and no faith. The exceptions most often 
occurred among Jews, especially Jewish men, 
and next most often among those of no faith. 


SHIPMAN ARTICLE 


A typographical error was made in the article by Gordon Shipman, “Speech Thresholds and 
Voice Tolerance in Marital Interaction,” which appeared in the August, 1960 issue. On page 205, 
column 2, paragraph 2, the second sentence should read: ‘His high threshold may cause him to 


speak later and less... . 
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Mate Selection and Social Class: Changes 
During the Past Quarter Century 


SIMON DINITZ, FRANKLIN BANKS, and BENJAMIN PASAMANICK 
The Ohio State University 


T us paper is concerned with two sociologi- 
cally interesting, related and quite relevant ques- 
tions. The first of these involves the current con- 
troversy over the nature of American social 
classes and whether these are becoming more 
rigid or fluid. The second is a simpler and 
clearly subsidiary question, namely, whether or 
not there has been any significant increase in 
interclass (exogamous) as opposed to intraclass 
(endogamous) marriages. 

There are at least three well-defined positions 
in the sociological literature on the class fluidity 
or rigidity problem. On the one hand, writers 
like Mills, Hertzler, and others are clearly 
alarmed over what they perceive to be the grow- 
ing rigidity of the class structure and the con- 
solidation of a power elite. On the other ex- 
treme, writers such as Sjoberg are equally firmly 
convinced that class barriers are shrinking, and 
that while the classless society is still a very long 
way off, fluidity in the social structure has never 
been greater.? There are finally those, who like 
Cuber, refuse to recognize the concept of class 
as a meaningful dimension.’ The latter, while by 
no means unaware of barriers to vertical mobil- 
ity, assert that there is a “continuum” on all 
meaningful variables such as occupation, edu- 
cation, and income, and hints that the term 
“class” is a sociological fiction with no empiti- 
cal referent. 

Almost every type of available evidence—his- 
toric, empirical, journalistic—has been mustered 
in support of each of these three positions. As 
with most other such controversies, the claims 
exceed the evidence. It is somewhat surprising, 
therefore, that valuable evidence, derived from 
data on marriage patterns, has not been intro- 
duced shetinn ff It is almost axiomatic that 


1C. Wright Mills, The Power Elite, New York: Oxford | 


University Press, 1957, and J. O. Hertzler, ‘Some Tendencies 
Toward a Closed Class System in the United States,’’ Social 
Forces, 30 (March, 1952) pp. 313-314, 

2 Gideon Sjoberg, ‘‘Are Social Classes in America Becom- 
ing More Rigid?’’ American Sociological Review, 16 (Decem- 
ber, 1951), 775-783. 

3 John F. Cuber and William F, Kenkel, Social Stratifica- 
tion in the United States, New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1954, pp. 22-30, and 303ff. 

*A large number of studies of propinquity patterns in 
mate selection are current in the literature. These investiga- 
tions have been largely limited, however, to measurements of 
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mate selection tends to be more completely intra- 
class in rigidly stratified societies and least so in 
open class systems. From this it follows that a 
longitudinal study of patterns of mate selection 
could be an almost crucial type of evidence in 
any controversy on the changing nature of so- 
cial class in American society. 

Although the authors could not agree amongst 
themselves as to the direction of the major hy- 
pothesis, it was finally decided that as between 
the three alternatives available—more cross- 
class marriage at present than previously, no 
change in mate selection patterns, and greater 
intraclass marriage in the present than in the 
past—the latter seemed most tenable. The ma- 
jor hypothesis, therefore, is that there has been 
a decrease in cross-class marriages in the last 
twenty-five years. 

One justification for this hypothesis is to be 
found in a recently published study of changes 
in moral values over three decades, The results 
of this study indicated that there has been a 
sharp reversal in the judgments of college stu- 
dents about the legitimacy of cross-class mar- 
riage. College students in 1949 and in 1957-58 





physical distance between prospective marriage partners rather 
than to class or socio-economic variations. In addition, few 
of these propinquity studies have been of a longitudinal na- 
ture. See, for example, James H. S. Bossard, ‘‘Residential 
Propinquity as a Factor in Marriage Selection,”” American 
Journal of Sociology, 38 (September, 1932), 219-224; M. R. 
Davie and R. J. Reeves, ‘Propinquity of Residence Before 
Marriage,’ American Journal of Sociology, 44 (January, 
1939), 510-517; H. Y. McClusky and Alvin Zander, ‘‘Resi- 
dential Propinquity and Marriage in Branch County, Michi- 
gan,”’ Social Forces, 19 (October, 1940), 79-81; Donald 
Mitchell, ‘‘Residential Propinquity and Marriage in Carver 
and Scott Counties, Minnesota, as Compared with Branch 
County, Michigan,’ Social Forces, 20 (December, 1941), 
256-259; Ray H. Abrams, ‘“‘Residential Propinquity as a 
Factor in Marriage Selection: Fifty Year Trends in Phila- 
delphia,’’ American Sociological Review, 3 (June, 1943), 
288-294; Marvin R. Koller, ‘‘Residential Propinquity of 
White Mates At Marriage in Relation to Age and Occupa- 
tion of Males, Columbus, Ohio, 1938 and 1946,’’ American 
Sociological Review, 13 (October, 1948), 613-616; Alfred C. 
Clarke, ‘‘An Examination of the Operation of Residential 
Propinquity as a Factor in Mate Selection,’’ American Socio- 
logical Review, 17 (February, 1952), 17-22; J. R. Marches 
and Gus Turbeville, ‘‘The Effect of Residential Propinquity 
on Marriage Selection,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 38 
(May, 1953), 592-595. 
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were far more critical of class exogamy than stu- 
dents in the two previous decades.® 


METHOD 

In order to test this hypothesis of increasing 
class rigidity in mate selection, all available data 
were recorded on every one of 2706 marriage 
license applications in foil months of four years 
representing a time spread of a quarter of a 
century. The names, addresses, ages, and occu- 
pations were recorded of all pairs to whom mar- 
riage licenses were granted in metropolitan Co- 
lumbus, Ohio in the months of March, June, 
September, and December in the years 1933, 
1939, 1949, and 1957-1958. These years were 
deliberately chosen for various reasons. Thus, 
1933 was selected because it was the first year 
that specific addresses of applicants were listed. 
It was also chosen because the depression, and 
the more liberal social outlook which it pre- 
sumably engendered, should have been a factor 
toward exogamy. The last three time sequences 
were utilized in an attempt to parallel the moral 
value studies previously cited.* 

Each of the addresses was subsequently placed 
in its appropriate census tract. The 1930 census 
tracts were used to classify the 1933 addresses; 
the 1940 census tracts for the 1939 addresses; 
and the 1950 census tracts for the 1949 and the 
1957-58 addresses of marriage applicants. 

In turn, each of the 55 census tracts in 1930, 
the 59 tracts in 1940, and the 68 tracts in 1950 
were arrayed from best to poorest in terms of 
(a) identical criteria and (b) additional cri- 
teria which became available in the later census 
enumerations. Thus, all of the tracts in 1930, 
1940, and 1950 were arranged in terms of their 
composite or total rank on (1) the median 
value of the residences within the tract and (2) 
the gross rental value of dwellings within the 
tract. The best possible composite score in each 
of the decades, therefore, was 2 for the best 
tract (highest value of property and highest rent 
tract) and for the poorest it was 110 in 1930 
(55 census tracts), 118 in 1940 (59 census 
tracts), and 136 in 1950 (68 census tracts). 

Similarly, in 1940 the tracts were given a com- 
posite rank on four variables. The two addi- 
tional variables were median school year com- 
pleted and percentages of males in the tract who 
were in white-collar occupations. In 1950 a 
fifth variable was added—median income—and 
the 68 tracts were ranked on the composite of 
five variables. In this analysis the composite tract 

5 Solomon Rettig and Benjamin Pasamanick, ‘Changes in 
Moral Values: A Factorial Study,’’ American Sociological 


Review, (in press). 
*Jbid., Tables 1-4, 
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score could theoretically range from 4 to 236 in 
1940 and from 5 to 340 in 1950. 

A mean and standard deviation were calcu- 
lated for each of the distributions of composite 
tract scores. This was done to provide a reason- 
ably sound basis for measuring tract variations. 

Since the address of each applicant had a 
tract designation and each tract had a composite 
rank score, the applicant was given the same 
score as the tract in which he or she resided. 
This was done twice, the first time using the 
two-variable score and the second time, the 
multivariable score. The score of every female 
was then subtracted from the score of the male 
to whom she was to be married. A zero dis- 
crepancy score therefore indicated that both 
partners were of relatively equal social status 
(i.e., from the same or comparable tract), a 
plus score indicated a higher social position of 
the male partner, and a minus score indicated 
that the female represented the higher status 
partner. 

This still left the problem of operationally 
defining endogamy and exogamy. For the pur- 
poses of this study it was decided to use a maxi- 
mum, intermediate, and minimum estimate of 
inter- and intraclass marriage. The maximum 
numerical estimate of endogamy was set between 
one and one-half a standard deviation, the in- 
termediate as one-half to one-quarter of a stand- 
ard deviation, and the minimum estimate as 
one-fourth or less of the standard deviation of 
the composite tract distribution scores. 

These and other relatively complicated meth- 
ods were required to achieve comparability over 
time and to serve as adjustments for the varia- 
tions in the number of tracts and the number of 
indices utilized. 

FINDINGS 

The results in this study are more provocative 
than conclusive. Two major developments in 
mate selection patterns in metropolitan Colum- 
bus, Ohio appear to have occurred in the last 
quarter of a century. On the one hand, there 
has been a tendency for maximally endogamous 
marriages to decline. On the other hand, and as 
originally suggested, there has been an equally 
significant decline in widely disparate marriages. 
In short, both extremes have declined, and mar- 
riages contracted by persons of relatively similar 
socio-economic status and tract residence have 
increased. 


Decrease in Extreme Endogamy 


The data are fairly conclusive in indicating 
the decrease in same tract and socio-economically 
equivalent tract marriages. The specific results 
follow: 
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1. The number and percentage of marriages 
of persons residing in the same tract have de- 
creased from 23.6 per cent in 1933 and 23.0 
per cent in 1939 to 18.9 per cent in 1949, and 
have leveled off at 19.1 in 1957-58. This down- 
ward trend was statistically significant at the .05 
level between the years of 1939 and 1949 and 
for the years 1933 and 1957-58. 

2. In the same manner, the number and per- 
centage of marriage licenses granted to persons 
in equivalent or minimally disparate census 
tracts has also steadily declined, although less 
sharply than same tract marriages alone. In the 
two-variable analysis the percentage of mar- 
riages of persons residing in comparable census 
tracts declined from 38.4 in 1933 to 35.4 in 
1939, 34.3 in 1949 and upward to 35.9 in 1957- 
58. The multivariable analysis percentages for 
the same years were 38.4, 38.0, 34.6 and 36.5. 

3. Incidental to these findings is one which 
would appear to be of more than casual import 
with regard to the controversy over the changing 
state of class fluidity. This finding indicated that 
there has been a pronounced and nearly straight 
line increase in the percentage of males marry- 
ing upwards in the social structure. Males from 
comparatively poorer tracts who married females 
from comparatively better tracts increased from 
36.9 per cent in 1933 to 39.2 in 1939, 41.5 per 
cent in 1949 and 44.0 per cent in 1957-58. It 
would appear that the decline in same tract mar- 
riages was almost directly translated into the in- 
crease in male upward mobility. The percentage 
of females who married up showed only random 
variations over time. 


Decrease in Cross-Class Marriage 


Concurrent with the decrease in extreme intra- 
class marriage, there was a corresponding de- 
crease in the marriages of persons from grossly 
different tracts over the last quarter of a century. 
Persons who selected spouses from radically dif- 
ferent socio-economic areas appeared to decrease 
consistently from the earlier to the later time 
period. ' 

Using the more sensitive multivariable scheme 
of classification, spouses from widely disparate 
census tracts who were granted marriage licenses 
comprised about one-fourth (25.8 per cent) of 
all applicants in 1933. This percentage rose 
slightly in 1939 to 27.3 per cent and then 
dropped to 23.3 per cent in 1949 and to 21.7 
per cent in 1957-58. This decline from 1933 
and from 1939 to 1957-58 is statistically sig- 
nificant at the .05 level. 

The sum of these findings would thus appear 
to be that as time has elapsed since 1933, there 
has been a tendency for marital partners to select 
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each other from a somewhat broader spectrum 
of socio-econcmic status levels (within the mid- 
dle ranges) and yet from a range which is more 
restricted on both extremes than previously. To 
put it somewhat differently, there seems to be 
more mobility within the expanded middle range 
of tracts in the selection of marital partners. If 
this is in fact the case, it is possibly more indi- 
cative of the narrowing and blurring of class 
distinctions in the middle range than of increas- 
ing class fluidity. 

In order to take still another look at these 
same questions, the 2706 female marriage appli- 
cants were arbitrarily classified within each of 
the years studied into six class groupings and 
the discrepancies between their class positions 
and that of their mates were evaluated. 


Endogamy and Exogamy by Class 


This type of analysis revealed some very in- 
teresting patterns. Frrst, female residents in the 
nine very best tracts in metropolitan Columbus 
showed a startling increase in endogamy in the 
1939-49 decade and then an even more pro- 
nounced increase in cross-class marriage in the 
period of 1949-1957-58. This latter increase is 
to be largely attributed to the changing nature 
of these tracts, almost all of which are suburban, 
and the development of housing subdivisions 
within them which attracted upwardly mobile 
residents of clearly lower socio-economic status 
than the older residents. The marriageable chil- 
dren of these newer residents were apparently 
selecting mates from their former residence 
areas which would then account for the 1949- 
1957-58 reversal of the increasing endogamy 
pattern in the very best census tracts. 

Second, the middle range socio-economic 
groups whether classified as upper, middle, or 
lower-middle class all showed the same pattern. 
This trend was a quite distinct movement to- 
ward greater restriction in mate selection. The 
middle groups indicated less extreme endogamy 
(i.e., same or equivalent tract marriages) but 
also less extreme exogamy (i.e., marriage be- 
tween persons whose premarital residences were 
more than one standard deviation removed from 
each other in socio-economic status). Thus, for 
persons in the second best tier of tracts, cross- 
class marriages declined from 25.6 in 1939 to 
21.5 in 1949 and 17.2 in 1957-58. An even 
more —— drop was observed in the third 
tier of tracts. Here the percentages of extreme 


exogamy fell from 20.2 in 1939 to 13.4 in 1949 
and 12.1 in 1957-58. 

Third, marriages in the upper-lower socio- 
economic (the fifth) tier of tracts were more 
stable than those in any other range. The per- 
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centages of inter- and intratract marriages re- 
mained the same over time. In the very poorest 
tracts (the sixth tier) there seemed to be a re- 
versal of form with marriages being slightly 
more fluid than previously. In this latter group 
extreme exogamy, as operationally defined, in- 
creased from 17.1 per cent in 1939 to 22.2 in 
1949 and then dropped to 20.1 per cent in 
1957-58. 


DISCUSSION 


These mate-selection data do not, on balance, 
support either of the extreme positions with re- 
gard to increasing or decreasing fluidity in the 
last quarter of a century. It can be said with a 
reasonable degree of assurance that if patterns 
of mate selection do in fact adequately reflect 
the class structure, there has been neither any 
substantial increase nor decline in class fluidity. 
As in 1933 or 1939 or 1949, most marriages 
today are still characterized by relative class 
homogamy. 

Several interesting, though by no means con- 
clusive, trends did emerge. These included the 
systematic decreases over time in both the selec- 
tion of marital partners from the same or socio- 
economically equivalent census tracts and in the 
selection of mates from grossly disparate tracts. 
An ever increasing proportion of marriages dur- 
ing the quarter century were contracted between 
persons of socio-economica!ly comparable tract 
residences though not geographically identical 
tracts. There was, in effect, more geographic 
mobility but this mobility was confined to a 
proportionately narrower socio-economic range 
of tracts. 

The persons most responsible for these fluc- 
tuations were largely resident in the middle 
range of tracts. Over time, persons in the above 
average to average tracts were comparatively the 
most endogamous in all of the time periods and 
were progressively becoming more so in the 
later periods. On the other hand, disparate mar- 
riages occurred with somewhat increasing fre- 
quency in the poorest tier of tracts and in an 
undulating and unstable manner in the most 
desirable tracts. 


One plausible explanation for the trend to- 
ward the decline in the same or socio-economi- 
cally equivalent tract marriages is ecological in 
nature. Increased physical mobility, the numeri- 
cal expansion of the so-called white collar sub- 
urban tracts, the social and economic elevation 
of blue collar workers via unionization, uni- 
versal education and many other equally signifi- 
cant social changes have tended to create an ever 
broadening range of middle class areas, sections 
or tracts. This increase has consequently resulted 
in a wider area of selection of mates whose 
socio-economic status is similar though not nec- 
essarily identical. This loosening phenomenon 
cannot therefore be interpreted to signify any 
profound change in class homogamy in mar- 
riage. Instead of marrying into the same or a 
contiguous tract, it is now possible to select 
relatively comparable persons from physically 
distant tracts. In fact, the lesser population den- 
sity of the above average tracts would certainly 
be an additional factor of this argument. 

The decline in cross-class marriages, however, 
involves more than a question of distance of 
census tracts. It is suggested that the explana- 
tion for this decline is primarily ideological. 
There is probably some consensus among soci- 
ologists and other social scientists that some very 
profound changes have occurred in the Ameri- 
can ideological system since the depression. 
These changes involve a shift away Sees the 
liberal political, social, and economic ideology 
of the thirties to a more conservative conform- 
ity-centered orientation in the late forties and 
fifties. Such an orientation is calculated to bring 
about an increased emphasis on maintaining and 
perpetuating the status guo. Consequently, “the 
new conservatism” should have an adverse ef- 
fect on cross-class marriage. The validity of this 
post hoc explanation can only be documented 
in additional longitudinal studies of actual be- 
havioral patterns in mate selection. 

For the present, it is safe to say that if major 
modifications have occurred in the rigidity of 
the class structure, they were most imperfectly 
translated into changing patterns of mate selec- 
tion. 


NCFR Elected to Health Organization 


The National Council on Family Relations has been elected a Charter Active Member of the 
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interests of the United States in the International Union for Health Education of the Public. 
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Attitude Changes During Courtship 
and Marriage* 


CHARLES W. HOBART 
University of Redlands 


Despite the long-standing interest of sociol- 
ogists in marriage interaction and adjustment, 
there have been very few researches which have 
studied changes in role expectations during 
courtship and marriage. In fact, but little theo- 
retical speculation has been published about the 
nature of attitude changes which might take 
rer, The major writings on this subject have 
een those of Burgess, Waller, Beigel, and 
Parsons. Each emphasized the significance of 
romantic love and the romantic distortions of 
attitude which take place during courtship. Par- 
sons augmented the earlier discussions of the 
dysfunctions of romanticism by suggesting that 
it may serve positive functions as well, including 
emancipation of the adolescent from an over- 
strong emotional -dependency on his parental 
family, and recruitment of adolescents into mar- 
riage at a time when economic reasons for mar- 
riage have largely disappeared. With the excep- 
tion of Waller’s material, all of the discussions 
of romanticism have been: speculative and with- 
out empirical support. 

An earlier cross-sectional stage of the present 
research tested a series of hypotheses dealing 
with some effects of romanticism.? The sample 
consisted of college students who were at vari- 
ous stages of courtship. The hypothesis pre- 
dicted maximum romantic orientation, and maxi- 
mum romantic distortion of marital role atti- 
tudes, during advanced courtship-—that is, steady 
dating and engagement. Significant statistical 


* Expanded version of a paper read at the American So- 
ciological Association meetings in September. Research was 
financed by grants from the Haynes Foundation and Social 
Science Research Council. The analysis made use of com- 
puter facilities at the Western Data Processing Center at 
U.C.L.A. 

1E. W. Burgess, “‘The Romantic Impulse and Family 
Disorganization,’’ Survey, 57 (1927), pp. 290-294, 

Willard Waller, The Family, A Dynamic Interpretation 
New York: The Cordon Company, 1928, Chapt. 9. 

Hugo B. Beigel, ‘‘Romantic Love,’’ American Sociological 
Review, 16 (1951), pp. 326-334. 

Talcott Parsons, Essays in Sociological Theory, Pure and 
Applied, Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1949, Chaps. 10 and 
11. 

2 Charles Hobart, ‘‘The Incidence of Romanticism Du:ing 
Courtship,’ Social Forces, 36 (May, 1958), 362-367. 

“Some Effects of Romanticism During Courtship on Mar 
riage Role Opinions,’’ Sociology and Social Research, 42 
(May-June, 1958), pp. 336-343. 
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Support for these hypotheses was found for 


male subjects, and, to a lesser extent, for female 
subjects. An interesting negative finding was 
that married subjects were not found to sub- 
scribe to significantly fewer romantic statements 
than advanced courtship subjects. 


THE HYPOTHESES 


The present study is essentially a continuation 
of the earlier research. It has involved a retest- 
ing of the earlier sample after a four-year inter- 
val during which time many in the original 1954 
sample became married. The same hypotheses 
may be tested again in what is this time a longi- 
tudinal research design rather than a cross sec- 
tional design. Thus, the possibly questionable 
assumption that subjects at one stage of court- 
ship will be in all significant respects like sub- 
jects at later stages of courtship when they reach 
these stages, becomes superfluous. 

Hypothesis I, There is a cyclic movement in 
the romanticism of subjects at different stages 
of courtship so that subjects at the beginning of 
courtship and those married are least romantic, 
and subjects who are in advanced courtship will 
be most romantic. 

Hypothesis 11. The marital role opinions of 
people will change at different stages of court- 
ship, and the change will be cyclic so that the 
opinions of those at the beginning of courtship 
and of those already married will be most simi- 
lar. The opinions of advanced courtship sub- 
jects will be more divergent from those of cas- 
ual dating* and of married subjects than the 
opinions of the latter two groups will be from 
each other. 

The second hypothesis is based on the fre- 
quently stated thesis that advanced courtship 
(steady dating and engaged) subjects will be 
more romantically involved than couples who 
have faced the conflicts and compromises of 
marriage. Thus it is predicted that steady dat- 
ing and engaged couples will have romantically 
distorted attitudes. The hypothesis further pre- 
dicts that less romantic casual dating (no par- 
ticular date or favorite date) subjects will have 


* Subjects who indicate that they have “no particular 
cate’’ or have a “‘favorite date.”’ 
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relatively undistorted marriage role expectations, 
derived from their parental role models. 


THE SAMPLE 


The population for this study consisted of the 
848 subjects—recent alumni, students, and 
mates, fiances, and dates of students at a small, 
West Coast, coeducational college—who filled 
out questionnaires in 1954. The sample included 
74.65 per cent of the undergraduate student 
body. During the summer of 1958 an attempt 
was made to contact again, by mail, all included 
in the 1954 sample, in order to have them fill 
out the same questionnaire again. Ninety-eight 
members of the original sample could not be 
reached because no valid addresses could be ob- 
tained for them, leaving 750 in the sample. 
Four different mailings of questionnaires and 
follow-up material during the summer of 1958 
resulted in the return m 658 usable question- 
naires, an 88 per cent rate of return of those 
who received questionnaires in 1958, or 76 per 
cent of the total 1954 sample. Of this number 
465 subjects were married and 193 subjects 
were yet single. 


THE INSTRUMENTS 


Two different schedules or indices were used 
in the present research, a romanticism “index” 
and a marital role inventory. The romanticism 
index consisted of twelve items selected from 
the Gross Romanticism Scale as described else- 
where.* Details of the construction of the marital 
role inventory have also been described else- 
where.®* It consists of seventy statements such 
as: ‘I would prefer in marriage to have only one 
child, if having more meant a sacrificing of 
companionship with my mate,” and “In my mar- 
riage I want the wife never to oppose her hus- 
band’s sexual desires." The items were scored 
as follows. A “strong agreement’’ response was 
arbitrarily scored as 1; a “strong disagreement” 
response was scored as 5; “‘no opinion” as 3, etc. 
Item opinion change scores were obtained by 
comparing the scores of a subject’s 1954 and 
1958 responses to the same item. For example, if 
a subject responded “strongly disagree” (score 


* Llewellyn Gross, ‘‘A Belief Pattern Scale for Measuring 
Attitudes Toward Romanticism,’’ American Sociological Re- 
view, 9 (1944), pp. 463-472. 

5 Hobart, of. cit. 

® Clifford Kirkpatrick and Charles W. Hobart, ‘‘Disagree- 
ment, Disagreement Estimate and Non-Empathetic Imputa- 
tions for Intimacy Groups Varying From Favorite Date to 
Married,’’ American Sociological Review, 19 (February 1954), 
pp. 10-19. 

TSubjects responded ‘“‘strongly agree,"’ ‘‘agree,”’ ‘no 
opinion,” ‘‘disagree,’’ or “‘strongly disagree’’ to each item. 
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5) in 1954 to the item “I would be opposed to 
divorce even if my children suffered from my 
unhappy marriage,” and responded “agree” 
(score 2) to the same item in 1958, his opinion 
change score would be 5 — 2 = 3 for this item. 
The total opinion change score is obtained by 
summating the seventy individual item change 
scores. 

The seventy items related to fifteen different 
possible problem areas of married life, including 
personal freedom, sex and affection, dominance, 
economic roles, marital roles, having children, 
child rearing, in-law relations, recreation and 
social life, religion, values on neatness, savings 
and money, values on home life, divorce, and 
spacial mobility values. 


TESTING THE HYPOTHESES 

Two different sets of data were used in testing 
each of the hypotheses. The first set consists of 
the responses of 339 subjects who were casual 
daters—that is, “had no-particular dates or fa- 
vorite dates” —in 1954. Here the hypothesis will 
be tested by observing the differential changes 
in attitudes in 1958 between those who by then 
were married, those who were going steady or 
engaged, and those who were yet casual daters. 
The second set consists of the responses of 467 
subjects who were married in 1958. Here the 
hypothesis will be tested by observing the dif- 
ferential changes in attitudes between those who 
in 1954 were casual daters and are now married, 
those who in 1954 were going steady or en- 
gaged and are now married, and those who were 
already married in 1954. 

Hypothesis I states ‘There is a cyclic move- 
ment in the romanticism of subjects at different 
stages of courtship so that subjects at the begin- 
ning of courtship and those married are least 
romantic, and subjects who are going steady will 
be most romantic.” The hypothesis predicts that 
of the subjects who were all casual daters in 
1954, those who are now going steady or en- 
gaged will be significantly more romantic than 
those who are yet casual daters. No significant 
increase is predicted for those now married, in 
comparison with those yet casually dating. The 
data for testing this hypothesis are found in 
Table I. Inspection of the table shows that for 
men there is a significant tendency for the “1954 
casual date—1958 advanced courtship” group 
to have a higher romanticism score in 1958 than 
the “casual date—casual date” group, the critical 
ratio being 1.96. Contrary to hypothesis, but 
consistent with the earlier finding is the fact 
that the ‘1954 casual date—1958 married” 
group does have a higher romanticism score in 
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TABLE I. MEAN ROMANTICISM SCORES FOR SUBJECTS BY 1954 AND 1958 COURTSHIP STATUS, 
AND BY SEX, WITH CRITICAL RATIOS OF DIFFERENCES 








Column 


aera 1958 Status 


1954 Status 


Number 


Mean Romanticism 
Scores 


1954 


1954-1958 
Mean 
Difference 


C.R. 





1958 





MALE GROUPS 
Casual Date Casual Date 
Casual Date Advanced Court. 
Casual Date Married 
Adv. Court. Married 
Married Married 


FEMALE GROUPS 


Casual Date Casual Date 
Casual Date Advanced Court. 
Casual Date Married 

Adv. Court. Married 
Married Married 


.61 
24 
05 


titi 


ia et 


TESTS OF SIGNIFICANCE 


Between 1954-1958 Mean Differencest 


Between 1958 Means 





Numbers of Groups Difference C.R. 


Numbers of Groups _ Difference 





Male-Male 
1&3 
3&4 
3&5 

Female-Female 
6&7 
6&8 
6&9 


1.79 
1.96* 
2.46* 


1.69 
2.42* 
1.87 


Male-Male 
1&2 
1&3 


Female-Female 
~' 6&7 


6&8 





*C.R. is significant at the 5% level, at least. 


+ The tests of significance here are between the 1954-1958 mean difference scores, shown in the next to the last 


column above, for groups identified by column numbers. 


1958 than the “‘casual date—casual date” group, 
the critical ratio being 2.67. The same pattern is 
found for females: the critical ratio of the dif- 
ference between the 1958 romanticism scores of 
the “1954 casual date—1958 advanced court- 
ship” group and the 1958 mean scores of the 
“casual date—casual date” group is 2.85. The 
difference between the 1958 romanticism scores 
of the “casual date-married” group and the 
“casual date—casual date” group is significant 
at the .1 per cent level, the critical ratio being 
3.90. 

The hypothesis predicts that of the subjects 
who were in the married status in 1958, those 
going steady or engaged in 1954 will decline in 
romanticism while no significant changes will 
take place in the romanticism of those casually 
dating or married in 1954. The data in the table 
shows, for males, that the 1954-1958 change in 
romanticism scores for the “advanced courtshi 
to married” group, —.66, is just significantly 
different from the change in romanticism scores 
for the “casual dating to married” group, +.05, 
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the critical ratio being 1.96. However, contrary 
to the hypothesis, the “‘married—married”’ male 
group also experienced a significant 1954-1958 
decline in romanticism scores in comparison with 
the same scores of the ‘‘casual date to married” 
group.® ‘ 

For females the prediction that there will be 
no significant differences in romantic attitude 
change between the “casual date to married’’ 
group and the “married-married” group is sup- 
ported by data, but the predicted decline in, ro- 
manticism of the ‘advanced courtship to miar- 
ried” group is not upheld. The latter finding 
might be expected since the 1954 ‘‘going steady 
—engaged” group was not significantly more 
romantic than the 1954 ‘‘casual dating” or “‘mar- 
ried” group; that is, these subjects were not then 
“extra romantic” as the hypothesis predicts that 
advanced courtship subjects would e Likewise 
the negative finding for male 1954 married 
subjects—the unpredicted near-significant de- 


§ Critical Ratio is 2.46. 
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cline in romanticism between 1954 and 1958— 
is not unexpected, because these subjects were 
“extra romantic” in 1954, That is, their roman- 
ticism was, contrary to prediction, significantly 
higher than casual dating subjects and equally 
high with the romanticism of advanced court- 
ship subjects. Both of these negative findings— 
the absence of a predicted decline in 1958 ro- 
manticism for “advanced courtship-married” fe- 
males, and the presence of an unpredicted de- 
cline in 1958 romanticism for “married—mar- 
ried” mates—might be accounted for in terms 
of a suggestion [ Waller. He wrote that the 
psychic honeymoon is a period of maximum ro- 
mantic love which is followed by disillusion- 
ment as the newly married couple settles down.® 
Thus, the 1954 “advanced courtship-married”’ 
might not yet have come to the end of the psy- 
chic honeymoon, whereas the men who were 
married in 1954 had come to the end of this 
honeymoon, as their declining romanticism 
scores would suggest. However, the fact of a 
near-significant decline in 1958 romanticism of 
“advanced courtship-married” males is in con- 
tradiction to Waller's conception, as is the fact 
of no particular decline in 1958 romanticism 
scores for “‘married—married”’ females. 

One further finding in the table should be 
noted: the declines in romanticism of the 1954- 
1958 “casual dater” male and female groups and 
of the 1954-1958 male “married” group. Even 
the group of 1954 casual dating males who en- 
tered advanced courtship by 1958 and who thus 
might have been expected to have increased in 
romanticism, according to the parm dis- 
covered pattern, appears instead to have de- 
creased rather than increased. How are these to 
be explained? We may suggest that virtually all 
of the subjects in 1954 were students’? partici- 
pating in a subculture which does heavily em- 
phasize dating, courtship, and romanticism. By 
1958 virtually all were out of school and the 
few yet in were in graduate schools where the 
courtship emphasis is far less significant. Thus 
the declines in romanticism may reflect the 
movement of subjects from a courtship empha- 
sizing college subculture to a “‘less sentimental” 
adult world subculture. Further support for this 
formulation may lie in the fact that of those 
married in 1954 the males who were prepon- 
derantly students participating in the college 
subculture were more romantic than were their 


® Willard Waller, The Family, New York: The Cordon 
Co., 1938, p. 310. 

Only twenty-three of the subjects in the 1954 sample who 
had already graduated were included in the 1958 sample, 
and all of these were married, 
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wives who were not only as a rule not enrolled 
in college, but moreover, were usually working 
to support their student husbands. These women, 
already participants in the “adult world sub- 
culture,” did not experience a decline in roman- 
ticism between 1954 and 1958. 

Hypothesis II states: “The marital role opin- 
ions of people will change at different stages of 
courtship, and the change will be cyclic so that 
the opinions of those at the beginning of court- 
ship and of those already married will be most 
similar. The opinions of advanced courtship 
subjects will be more divergent from those of 
casual dating and of married subjects than the 
opinions of the latter two groups will be from 
each other.” The data for testing this hypothesis 
are found in Table II. The prediction that mari- 
tal role opinions of subjects will change at dif- 
ferent stages of courtship is confirmed for both 
male and female subjects. ‘ 

The second part of the hypothesis predicts 
that of all the subjects who were casual daters 
in 1954, those who are now going steady or en- 
gaged will demonstrate significantly more mari- 
tal role opinion change than those now married 
or than those yet casually dating. No significant 
differences between these latter two groups are 
predicted. The data in the table for males sup- 
ports this hypothesis to the extent that those now 
going steady or engaged have significantly more 
attitude change than those yet casually dating. 
None of the data for the females who were 
casual daters in 1954 support the hypothesis. 

The hypothesis predicts that of the subjects 
who were married in 1958 those going steady 
or engaged in 1954 will show significantly more 
attitude change than those casually dating or 
than those married in 1954. No significant dif- 
ferences between these latter two groups are 
predicted. Table II shows that men who were 
going steady or engaged in 1954 do, as pre- 
dicted by the hypothesis, demonstrate signifi- 
cantly more attitude change than those already 
married in 1954. However, contrary to the hy- 
pothesis, men who were casual daters in 1954 
demonstrate significantly more attitude change 
than both men who were going steady or en- 
gaged in 1954, and men who were already mar- 
ried in 1954. Likewise for women, those who 
were casual daters in 1954 demonstrate signifi- 
cantly more attitude change than both those who 
were going steady or engaged in 1954, and 
those who were already married in 1954. Ac- 
cordingly the hypothesis that attitude change is 
cyclic, reaching a peak of romantic distortion of 
marital role attitudes during advanced court- 
ship, must be rejected. Instead marital role opin- 
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TABLE II. MEAN SCORES INDICATING MARITAL ROLE OPINION CHANGES BETWEEN 1954 
AND 1958 FOR SUBJECTS CLASSIFIED BY 1954-1958 COURTSHIP STATUS CHANGE, 
AND BY SEX, WITH CRITICAL RATIOS 








Courtship Statuses 


Male Data Female Data 





Group 


Number 


1954 1958 


Mean Opinion 


Mean Opinion 
Change Score 


Change Score 





Casual Date 
Advanced Court. 
Married 

Married 

Married 


Casual Date 
Casual Date 
Casual Date 
Advanced Court. 
Married 


53.08 
52.00 
55.41 
50.90 
49.63 


63 
26 
64 
80 
52 


55.25 
63.35 
59.95 
52.93 
47.92 


TESTS OF SIGNIFICANCE* 


Mean Differences 
8.10 


4.75 
7.33 
10.42 
15.43 
7.02 
12.03 
5.01 


3.45 
4.51 
5.78 


11.35 
4.54 


Female 


Oe OU Um Uw bo 


Male 2 & Female 2 
Male 3 & Female 3 


Critical Ratio Significant Level 
3; 


1% 
10 
1 


— 
au 
ou 


co. Sr eee 
R LESSIS 
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* The tests of significance here are between the mean opinion changes scores of various groups identified by 


group numbers, found in the left hand column. 


ion change appears to be a rather straight line 
development with more change between the 
casual dating and advanced courtship stages than 
between the advanced courtship and married 
stages. 

So far the discussion has dealt with the whole 
list of seventy items in the marital inventory. We 
may ask, however, whether attitude change was 
equally distributed throughout the fifteen areas 
included in the questionnaire. The answer is no; 
the average change per item in each of the fifteen 
areas ranged from a high of .90 for issues relat- 
ing to savings and money, to a low of .61 for the 
religion area. For eight of the fifteen areas the 
average change per item per subject was between 
.70 and .80. 

Moreover, the different areas are characterized 
by differential rates of change for respondents 
when they are divided into three groups: those 
not married in both 1954 and 1958, those not 
married in 1954 but married in 1958, and those 
already married in 1954. In Table III the data 
are found which show the mean opinion changes 
between 1954 and 1958 for these three groups 
of subjects, for each of the fifteen areas, The ta- 
ble shows that change is heterogeneous by areas 
as well as by courtship change groups. When one 
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compares the differential attitude changes of the 
“never married” group and the “nonmarried- 
married” group one discovers high differentials 
in attitude change between them for the areas of 
dominance, child rearing, personal freedom, and 
religion. Similar comparisons are made in the 
table for the “never married” and ‘1954 mar- 
ried” groups, and for the ‘‘nonmarried-married” 
and “1954 married” groups. 

Detailed study of these patterns suggests that 
they reflect the change from a less mature atti- 
tude found prior to marriage, to a more mature 
perspective characteristic of married people. This 
attitude change — to take place at different 
courtship stages for different areas of marital 
experience. A number of areas—including sav- 
ings and money, having children, economic roles, 
values on home, and in-law relations—show pat- 
terns of high attitude changes for both groups 
of individuals who were not married in 1954 
and an increase in stability for the group already 
married in 1954. For these areas a stable, mature 
perspective seems to come only after marriage, 
since subjects experienced more change between 
advanced pay and marriage than the al- 
ready married subjects did after marriage, The 
areas of divorce, child rearing, personal freedom 
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TABLE III. SCORES INDICATING MEAN MARITAL ROLE OPINION CHANGES BETWEEN 1954 
AND 1958 BY CONTENT AREAS FOR SUBJECTS CLASSIFIED BY 1954-1958 COURTSHIP 
STATUS CHANGE, WITH MEAN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN GROUPS 











Mean Scores 


Mean 
Difference Scores 





Items 
Per 
Area 


Content Areas 1954 Status 


1958 Status Nonmarried 


Group 1 


Nonmarried Nonmarried Married 





Married 
Group 2 


Married Groups 
Group 3 1&2 1 


Compared 
&3 2& 





Relative dominance 
Savings and money 
Spatial mobility values 
Divorce 

Rearing children 
Having children 
Values on neatness 
Economic roles 
Values on the home 
In-law relations 
Marital roles 

Personal freedom 

Sex and affection 
Recreation and social life 
Religion 
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and religion show a pattern of consistently de- 
‘ clining attitude change scores from the ‘‘never 
married” to the ‘1954 already married” group. 
Here socialization to the more mature views of 
married subjects seems to proceed uniformly 
throughout the courtship period. Both the ‘‘non- 
married-married” and the “1954 married” 
groups show sizable attitude change, while the 
“never married’’ group does not, for the domi- 
nance area, This may result from the change 
from the college subculture to the adult world 
subculture, since both of the groups married by 
1958 exemplify it. More will be said about this 
later. The remaining five areas show little differ- 
ence in attitude change between the three groups, 
suggesting that most subjects have achieved ma- 
ture opinions in these areas by the time they en- 
ter courtship. 

The analysis may be further refined by differ- 
entiating between sex groups. Here our analysis 
is restricted to subjects already married in 1958, 
classified by sex and by 1954 courtship status. 
This analysis shows that for males married in 
1958 the opinion change patterns of 1954 casual 
daters ‘differ significantly from those of already 
married men for nineteen out of the seventy 
items. The opinion change patterns of casual 
dating males differ significantly from those of 
“1954 advanced courtship” males for twelve 
items, and the change patterns of “advanced 
courtship” males differ from those of 1954 mar- 
ried males for eight items. 

For married women, the opinion change pat- 
terns of the 1954 casual daters differ from those 
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of 1954 “married’’ and “advanced courtship” 
girls, for twenty-two and twenty-one items, re- 
spectively. Opinion change patterns of girls in 
advanced courtship differ from those married in 
1954 for ten items. Thus it appears that women 
experience more attitude change than men be- 
tween the casual dating and advanced courtship 
stages.14 That is, there are more significant atti- 
tude changes between same sex “1954 casual date 
—1958 advanced courtship,” and “1954 casual 
date—1958 married” groups than there are be- 
tween different sex groups with the same 1954 
status (i.e., 1954 “casual date’ males and 1954 
“casual date” females, or 1954 “‘advanced court- 
ship” males and same status females). 

For thirteen items opinions of men who were 
casual dating in 1954 changed differentially from 
those of like status women by the time they were 
all married in 1958. Corresponding significant 
differential attitude changes between 1954 “‘ad- 
vanced-courtship” men and women and 1954 
married men and women are found for eight 
and seven items, respectively. Thus it appears 
that male-female attitude changes relative to 
marriage problem issues which are characteristic 
of advancing courtship are largely corresponding 
or similar changes, particularly beyond the casual 
dating stage. 

These differences between same sex and oppo- 
site sex groups are not randomly distributed 
among the fifteen areas of the marital role in- 


11 Twenty-one items for women versus twelve items for men 
out of the total of seventy items. 
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ventory. Male attitude changes before marriage 
are concentrated in the areas of savings, divorce, 
having children, neatness, and religion. Female 
attitude changes before marriage more fre- 
quently involve the areas of savings, divorce, 
child rearing, having children, neatness, eco- 
nomic roles, home values, and personal freedom 
issues. Significant differences in attitude change 
between men and women more frequently in- 
volved the areas of divorce, child rearing, neat- 
ness, economic roles, home values, and marital 
roles. It is interesting that three of the seven 
significant differentials in attitude change be- 
tween men and women who were already mar- 
ried in 1954 involved the marital roles area, and 
two involved the home values area. This suggests 
that married college student subjects who make 
the shift from college to the ‘“‘outside’’ find they 
must make significant marital role adjustments in 
these areas. 

One of the surprising aspects of this study is 
the unexpectedly large amount of change in 
opinion of subjects who were already married in 
1954 when they responded to the first question- 
naire, as well as in 1958 when they responded to 
the questionnaire for the second time. The tea- 


son for this became apparent in the course of the 
analysis. For ten of the seventy items in the 
marital role inventory all of the — analyzed, 


both male and female, demonstrated a uniform, 
statistically significant shift in opinion between 
1954 and 1958. In addition there were five more 
items toward which all male groups demon- 
strated a uniform, statistically significant shift in 
opinion, and four more items toward which ail 
female groups demonstrated a uniform, statisti- 
cally significant shift in opinion, between 1954 
and 1958. Such consistent and massive attitude 
shifts among groups which were at all stages of 
courtship in 1954 suggests a change in the sub- 
cultures to which these groups were exposed be- 
tween 1954 and 1958. The source of the sub- 
cultural differences is obvious: virtually all of 
the subjects had moved from adolescent depend- 
ent status to a mature, independent adult status, 
and from a college adolescent subculture to an 
adult world-of-work subculture. 

Some idea of the nature of the subcultural dif- 
ferences is obtained by studying the individual 
items. When this is done it becomes apparent 
that there is a shift away from a more compan- 
ionship, permissive, nonauthoritarian, conven- 
tionally moral emphasis in 1954 toward a more 
patriarchal, less permissive, authoritarian, less 
conventionally moral emphasis in 1958. All 
groups disagreed significantly more frequently 
in 1958 with the statement “In my marriage I 
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want the husband and wife to have an equal 
voice in making family decisions,” and agreed 
significantly more sag with ‘In my mar- 
riage I want our children to be strictly trained 
with the aid of physical punishment, as needed.” 
All agreed significantly more frequently in 1958 
with the statements “In my marriage I want fre- 
quent, casual serving and use of alcoholic bev- 
erages as social occasions seem to require,” “I 
want my home after marriage to be a place where 
husband and wife and friends can drink, smoke, 
‘get loud’ and tell ‘off color stories’, if they 
want.” All disagreed more with “In my marriage 
I want husband and wife to participate together 
in outdoor sports, such as olf, hiking or swim- 
ming,” and “In my marriage I want the husband 
and wife to decide jointly where we will live,” 
and all agreed more with “In my marriage I 
want the husband alone to make the important 
decisions for his family.” In 1958 all men were 
significantly less willing to agree that an ‘‘em- 
ployed husband should help his home-making 
wife with housework in the evening,” and less 
willing to “let the wife have any money she 
earns for her own personal use” than in 1954. 
Women in 1958 were more insistent that their 
“children be raised so that they will always be 
obedient to their parents.’’ 

The fact that on all fifteen of these items for 
males and on all fourteen items for females the 
1954-1958 directional shift was just as signifi- 
cant for those married in 1954 as for those not 
married in 1954, indicates that this opinion 
change is not associated with a shift in courtship 
status but rather with the move out of the col- 
lege subculture. It would appear from this that 
some colleges give students an “ivory tower” 
perspective of marital roles. This finding fur- 
ther. tends to support and to find support in 
Kingsley Davis’ discussion of ‘adolescent ideal- 
ism” and “adult realism.’* It suggests that 
there may be a sense in which college student 
marriages are qualitatively different from the 
marriages of working adults in that the marriage 
role adjustment patterns of the two groups may 
differ, and in that the college married couple may 
have to make some significant readjustments 
when they leave the campus. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This research has studied the changes in atti- 
tudes toward romanticism and toward marital 
role behaviors of subjects who were college stu- 
dents at various stages of courtship in 1954, and 

12 Kingsley Davis, ‘‘The Sociology of Parent Youth Con- 
flict’’ American Sociological Review, 5 (August, 1940), pp. 
523-535. 
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who were no longer students and most of whom 
were married in 1958. Two hypotheses about ro- 
manticism and its effects were tested. The data 
relative to the first hypothesis which predicted 
maximum romanticism during advanced court- 
ship and minimum romanticism during casual 
dating and marriage did not support the expecta- 
tion that low romanticism would be characteristic 
of married subjects. The data for both males and 
females in the change from casual date to ad- 
vanced courtship status do suggest relative in- 
creases in romanticism for this courtship transi- 
tion; however, the number of subjects involved 
is too small to provide an adequate test. It seems 
quite apparent that when subjects leave the col- 
lege subculture they tend to experience a de- 
crease in romanticism unless they make the tran- 
sition from casual dating to advanced courtship, 
if they are men, or the transition from casual 
dating to advanced courtship and/or marriage, if 
they are women. Males _ to experience this 
more severely, probably because they were more 
romantic and thus more vulnerable at the outset. 

The data relative to the second hypothesis, 
which predicted more marital role opinion 
change for those experiencing the advanced 
courtship to marriage transition than for those 
making the casual dating to marriage transition, 
failed to support this hypothesis. However it 
was again demonstrated that marriage role opin- 
ions do change, and change differentially at dif- 
ferent stages of courtship. The pattern of mar- 
riage opinion changes shows a straight line 
trend, with maximum change between the casual 
dating and marriage stages, and minimum 
change between the advanced courtship and mar- 
riage stages. Thus, there appears to no evi- 
dence for romantic distortion of marital role 
opinions during advanced courtship, This find- 
ing is flatly contradictory to the findings of the 


earlier study which, for both men and women, 
did find evidence of romantic distortion of mari- 
tal role opinions when the opinions of advanced 
courtship subjects were compared with those of 
casual dating and married subjects.1* The reason 
for this contradiction may be in part a conse- 
quence of the general shift from a romanticism 
oriented college subculture to a more realistic 
adult world subculture. Or it may be that those 
married subjects who were casually dating in 
1954, having chosen their mates away from the 
church-related college campus more frequently 
than those who were going steady or engaged in 
1954, acquired more secular-oriented mates than 
the 1954 advanced courtship group. Thus, they 
may have been influenced to more extensive atti- 
tude changes themselves. Only future research 
can resolve the contradiction. 

Analysis of nonmarriage to marriage opinion 
change by content areas of the questionnaire 
showed that personal freedom, relative domi- 
nance, child rearing, economic roles, having chil- 
dren, in-law relations, and values on home life 
are relatively high attitude change areas. It 
seemed apparent from the number of items rela- 
tive to which all men and/or all women experi- 
enced statistically significant directional shifts of 
opinion that the move from college into the 
world of work involved significant subcultural 
changes which were reflected in some changes in 
marital role opinions of all subjects, regardless 
of courtship status. One implication of this— 
that college student marriages are qualitatively 
different from the marriages of working adults, 
in the sense that the marriage role adjustment 
patterns of the two groups differ—is worthy of 
more detailed study. 

13 Charles W. Hobart, ‘‘Some Effects of Romanticism Dur- 


ing Courtship on Marriage Role Opinions,’’ Sociology and 
Social Research, 42 (May-June, 1958), pp. 336-343. 
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ARTICLES IN BRIEF 


MURRAY A. STRAUS, Department Editor 
Cornell University 


Tuis paper is concerned with two relatively 
new social phenomena in our society: college 
married couples and leisure. The weekly hours 
of leisure have tripled in the last century, and 
the trend seems to be toward still fewer work- 
ing hours. Available statistics show that the 
proportion of married students has increased 
since the initial influx of married veterans after 
World War II. Among the most frequent col- 
lege ages, 18-24, about one of every six in col- 
lege in 1956 was married. Studies of married 
students have shown that although there is an 
over-all pattern of good adjustment in recrea- 
tional activities, the area of recreation presents 
a considerable amount of difficulty.? 

It seems to be commonly assumed that college 
married students have relatively little leisure 
time and little money to spend on leisure-time 
activities. But there is a lack of empirical re- 
search data to substantiate this assumption. Re- 
search aimed at investigating possible relation- 
ships between leisure-time activities and other 
segments of human behavior, such as marriage, 
is needed. This is the age of the companion- 
ship marriage, in which leisure-time activities 
presumably play a vital part. Research data seem 

* A more detailed form of this paper has been deposited 
as Document No. 6387 with the ADI Auxiliary Publications 
Project, Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C, A copy may be secured by citing the Docu- 
ment number and by remitting $1.25 for photoprints or 35. 
mm. microfilm. Advance payment is required. Make checks 
or money orders payable to: Chief, Phot¢duplication Serv- 
ice, Library of Congress. A mimeographed copy may be 
obtained free of charge from the author. 

1 Paul Glick and Hugh Carter, ‘‘Marriage Patterns and 
Educational Level,’’ American Sociological Review, 23 
(June, 1958), pp. 294-300. 

2 For example, see: Victor A. Christopherson, Joseph S. 
Vandiver, and Marie N. Krueger, ‘““The Married College 
Student, 1959," Marriage and Family Living, 12 (May, 
1960), pp. 122-128; Harold T. Christensen and Robert E. 
Philbrick, ‘“‘Family Size as a Factor in the Marital Adjust- 
ment of College Students,” American Sociological Review, 
17 (June, 1952), pp. 306-312. 
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Leisure and Marital Satisfaction of 
College Married Couples* 


WALTER M. GERSON 
University of Washington 


to indicate that there is a relationship between 
marital happiness and leisure for married per- 
sons in the United States. Yet, published in- 
vestigations of student couples show that mem- 
bers of student households appear to be quite 
happy in marriage despite their lack of time and 
money for leisure. Does the lack of both time 
and money for leisure-time activities have any 
effect upon the marital relationship of the stu- 
dent couple? Is leisure related to marital satis- 
faction for members of college married couples ? 

As Donald and Havighurst have pointed out, 
empirical studies of leisure behavior have 
tended to emphasize the allocation of available 
time to various types of activity with the rela- 
tive neglect of dynamic variables related to 
satisfactions from leisure or to motivations be- 
hind the choice of leisure-time activities. They 
found that not only do different kinds of leisure 
activities have different meanings, but there are 
differences between people in the meanings they 
attach to leisure activities.‘ For these reasons, 
attitudes toward leisure are emphasized in this 
study rather than the activities themselves. Each 
subject answered questions in terms of his own 
individual interpretation of the concept of 
“leisure.” 

A random sample of 50 couples (100 per- 
sons) was selected from the population of 732 
married students attending Montana State Uni- 
versity at Missoula, Montana during winter 
quarter of 1958.° Every person in the original 


® Some of these: studies are: Purnell Benson, ‘‘The Inter- 
ests of Happily Married Couples,’’ Marriage and Family 
Living, 14 (November, 1952), pp. 276-280; Ernest W. 
Burgess and Paul Wallin, Engagement and Marriage, New 
York: J. B. Lippincott, 1953. 

4 Marjorie N. Donald and Robert J. Havighurst, ‘‘The 
Meanings of Leisure,’’ Social Forces, 37 (May, 1959), pp. 
355-360. 

5 For the purpose of the study, a college married couple 
was defined as one in which either one or both of the mem- 
bers were attending college. Ninety-two per cent of the hus- 
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sample cooperated in the study. Eighty per cent 
of the couples had been married less than four 
years, and 52 per cent had one or more off- 
spring. Mean ages were 26.1 and 22.4 for hus- 
bands and wives respectively. Average monthly 
incomes were fairly dispersed—22 per cent had 
incomes of less than $175 while 30 per cent 
had incomes of $325 or more. The couples 
tended to be largely independent of parental 
support. 

A pretested questionnaire was administered 
by the investigator in each couple’s home in a 
manner that prevented collaboration between 
the spouses. The questionnaire contained ques- 
tions pertaining to: (1) income, leisure ex- 
penditures, and other facts about the persons 
and couples; (2) facts and attitudes about the 
combination of marriage and school attendance 
and the effects of school on marital relations; 
(3) the criterion for satisfaction in marriage;* 
(4) amount and uses of leisure time; and (5) 
attitudes concerning specific leisure variables. 

The majority of the members of the couples 
in the sample seemed to be fairly well satisfied 
with their behavior in the general area of lei- 
sure-time activities, but with more dissatisfac- 
tion among the men than women. Total weekly 
leisure hours of members of the college married 
couples varied considerably, but over two-thirds 
of the individuals had less than 21 hours of 
leisure per seven-day week. Less than 10 per 
cent had 35 or more leisure hours per week. 
Women had slightly less leisure hours than 
men. The nonstudent members of the couples 
had slightly more leisure time than did the stu- 
dents. Wives who were students had the least 
amount of leisure time of the subcategories 
within the sample. The mean amount of 
monthly leisure SR age for the couples 
was $17.41 according to the husbands and 
$13.86 as reported by the wives. Couples where 





bands and 22 per cent of the wives were full-time students, 
usually on the upper-class or graduate level. The students 
carried an average of 15.1 credits per quarter and spent an 
average of 44 hours per week on school work. 

® The criterion of marital satisfaction used in the’ study 
was Bowerman’s Scale of General Evaluation of Marriage. 
This measure consists of thirteen questions in which each 
individual evaluates his marriage in general terms. The 
scale has been used on several samples and it correlates 
highly with the Burgess-Cottrell Marriage Adjustment Scale 
which is somewhat longer and more difficult to administer. 
See Charles Bowerman, ‘‘Adjustment in Marriage: Over-All 
and in Specific Areas,’’ Sociology and Social Research, 41 
(March-April, 1957), pp. 257-263. The weighted items form 
a Guttman-type scale which yields a score for each individual. 
The scale does not contain an item pertaining to leisure or 


recreation, 
‘ 
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both members were attending the university 
spent less for leisure and seemed to be in closer 
agreement concerning average monthly leisure 
expenditures than couples where only one at- 
tended the university. 

Most, but not all, of the variables concern- 
ing leisure and leisure-time activities were sig- 
nificantly related to general satisfaction in mar- 
riage for the total sample. Individuals who were 
relatively dissatisfied in marriage had the fol- 
lowing tendencies. They (1) were dissatisfied 
with the &inds of their leisure pursuits; (2) 
spent relatively little of their leisure time fo- 
gether with their spouses; (3) were dissatis- 
fied with the adjustments with their spouses in 
the area of leisure behavior; (4) felt that their 
financial situations restricted their leisure activi- 
ties to a great degree; (5) disagreed quite often 
with their spouses about matters of leisure ac- 
tivities; and (6) frequently had feelings that 
they had missed out on a lot of fun by marry- 
ing before one or both members finished school. 
On the other hand, persons who were relatively 
satisfied in marriage showed tendencies the op- 
posite of the six listed above. 

More variables concerning leisure behavior 
were significantly related to marital satisfaction 
for the husbands than for the wives. When the 
responses of the husbands and wives were ana- 
lyzed separately, all of the six variables listed 
above except (1) and (4) were significantly 
related to marital satisfaction for the men, 
while only (2) and (6) were so related for the 
women. 

However, no significant relationships were 
found between degree of marital satisfaction 
and (1) satisfaction with the amount of leisure 
time of the individual ; (2) satisfaction with the 
amount of leisure time spent together with the 
spouse; and (3) the total of leisure hours in a 
seven-day week. 

In conclusion, the data indicate that, although 
the amount of leisure time seems to be rela- 
tively unimportant, various attitudes about lei- 
sure are significantly related to satisfaction in 
marriage for members of college married cou- 
ples. These general findings concerning leisure 
appear to be more important in marriage for the 
husbands than for the wives. These are findings 
of relationship, not cause. They are suggestive 
of further investigation. Among these needed 
investigations are longitudinal studies aimed at 
specifying the extent to which satisfactory lei- 
sure affects marital happiness, and research on 
the equally probable converse: the influence of 
general marital satisfaction on leisure satisfac- 
tion. 
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The Interrelation of Occupational and Spousal 
Roles in a Middle Class Negro Neighborhood 


JOSEPH S. HIMES, North Carolina College 


THIs brief paper is based on interviews with 
eight families who live in a single city block. 
Six of them have occupied their present homes 
for twenty years or longer. All the families are 
bound together by those familiar interests, obli- 
gations, and understandings that distinguish a 
neighborhood. In terms of occupations, income, 
education, and styles of life, all are middle 
_ Class. The evidence suggests that the occupa- 
tional experiences of these families have 
strongly influenced the definitions of husband 
and wife roles. By an interesting coincidence, 
these variable role definitions form a kind of 
social spectrum. 

In substantial measure, the general adult male 
and female middle class roles have emerged 
and stabilized in response to the economic and 
occupational structure. The core of the male 
role is a proprietary, managerial, or professional 
occupation. High status vzs a vis women issues 
from the fact that these occupations admit males 
to control and management of the economy, 
government, family, and other major institu- 
tions. The role is manifested externally in a syn- 
drome of physical, psychological, and social 
traits that comprise masculinity. 

The general female role is grounded in the 
family. It embodies those contrasting physical, 
psychological, and social characteristics that con- 
stitute femininity. Middle class women may 
work before the children come or after they no 
longer require constant care. Occupation may 
be an important activity of middle class women ; 
the general female role nevertheless remains 
marginal to the institutional sources of power 
and status. 

With reference to the role definitions, the 
families in this neighborhood may be consid- 
ered in four pairs. The occupational situation of 
families one and two supports a rather orthodox 
middle class definition of husband and wife 
roles. Both husbands are business-owner execu- 
tives. The masculinity role dimension is ex- 
aaa through scrupulous avoidance of house- 

old chores and participation in male-centered 
groups, recreations, and sports. By virtue of 
their occupations, both men are placed in the 
top echelon of the community power structure. 
Within a democratic process both husbands con- 
trol major decisions of their families. 
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. The two wives are fully involved with their 
families. Neither works. Home management, 
family care (husband only in one and husband 
and grown son in other), and social and com- 
munity welfare activities engage their major at- 
tention. Each plays the wife role in a version 
of what Talcott Parsons has called “the good 
companion.” 

The occupational situation of the six remain- 
ing families tends to produce some interesting 
variations from these orthodox role definitions. 
While their wives go out to work, the husbands 
in families three and four perform the house- 
hold functions of the female role. One man, a 
retired college teacher, cooks, cleans the house, 
and does the laundry, in addition to his usual 
round of lawn, abies, garage, and basement 
chores, The other, a young minister, has time 
to baby sit with two preschoolers, wash diapers, 
do the family vend , clean the house, and 
cook. These activities partially replace occupa- 
tion of the retired teacher, and can be fitted into 
the flexible, self-made schedule of the minister. 

For the working wives, occupation replaces a 
substantial segment of the basic female role. 
Although their gainful employment doubtless 
alters status relations within the two families in 
some degree, the women are still marginal as 
regards the community power structure. 

Families five and six are headed by widows— 
one of a banker and the other of a Methodist 
administrative minister. For each the wife sector 
of the adult female role has been terminated. 
To the remaining mother sector they have added 
the family functions ordinarily assigned to the 
male role. In addition, one widow has assumed 
an occupation. 

In families seven and eight the orthodox 
middle class husband-father role has been modi- 
fied in accommodation to employment of wives. 
In addition to full-time professional occupa- 
tions, both men assumed some of the family 
functions relinquished by the working wives. 
Time was found for these responsibilities by 
giving up some of the male-centered group, 
recreational, and sports activities. 

On the other hand, the wives were forced 
to relinquish part of the female family role in 
order to adjust to demands of the job. In both 
families status relations were subtly altered. This 
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-fact is reflected in part by the Playing of an 
appropriate version of the “good companion’’ 
wife role. 

To conclude, the findings of this study sug- 
gest that the economic and occupational struc- 
ture tends to facilitate variable definitions of 
middle class spousal roles. The diverse role 
definitions are likely to influence such aspects 
of the family as the patterns of inter-spousal 


and parent-child relations, the selection and defi- 
nition of family goals, and the crystallization 
and transmission of family images. These in- 
ferences constitute hypotheses that might be 
usefully tested in further research. Perhaps the 
central meaning in this research and speculation 
is the fact that the general economic system 
functions as a major variable to modify and 
diversify middle class family structure. 


PLANS FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING 
(Continued from page 316) 


theme at two levels. Many of the sections may 
choose to focus on the handling of individual 
differences within the family group—sibling 
rivalry, marital conflict, family disagreements, 
and the like. We can ask ourselves what our 
studies of individual psychology and of group 
process have taught us about coming to terms 
with difference in close inter-personal relations. 
There are almost unlimited possibilities here. 

Secondly, we can explore the effects of our 
own differences from one another, as profes- 
sional workers, upon our cooperation in serving 
families. How far can we work together? At 
what points is it better not to try to do so? 
What are the limits of our common ground? 

I propose that we tackle this aspect of the 
theme in our remaining plenary sessions—and 
that we deliberately take up “hot” issues. What 
I am hoping for is three sessions as follows:— 

1. Ideological differences. After spending 
last summer in Russia I am sure that we should 
make more determined efforts to understand 
Soviet thinking about the family. I would like 
a session on “The Family in Soviet Culture’— 
expounded if possible by a visiting Soviet au- 
thority, who would then be questioned by a 
small team of our own experts, in an effort to 
find out how much agreement, if any, is pos- 
sible. 

2. Religious differences. 1 would suggest here, 
under the title “The Religious Concept of the 
Family,” a panel discussion between representa- 
tives of our major religious groups. They would 
begin with statements of what they considered 
to be their differences, and would then move, 


Names and Addresses of Sectional Chairmen 


under the guidance of a neutral moderator, to 
explore the common ground which they could 
share. 

3. Ethical differences. In this session I would 
line up representatives of the conventional- 
traditional and of the radical-progressive view- 
points respectively in a discussion of “What is 
Ethical Behavior?” Each team would begin by 
defining its acceptable standards of sexual and 
marital behavior, and they would then tangle in 
an attempt to find out how many basic principles 
they could accept in common. 

I think these could be lively, stimulating ses- 
sions in which both participants and audience 
could learn a great deal. I believe all this could 
be handled in a mature and constructive man- 
ner, and that the experience would be beneficial 
to our family life movement. 

I conclude with three suggestions to our 
readers— 

1. Plan to be with us next year and help to 
make this the excellent conference it is capable 
of being. 

2. Send along, to me or to the Section Chair- 
men (names and addresses listed below) any 
suggestions you have for papers or other con- 
tributions that would fit well into this theme. 

3. Consider making this a central emphasis, 
not only for our national meetings, but also for 
our corporate thinking in state and local pro- 
grams this winter. 

David R. Mace 

(Program Chairman) 

27 Woodcliff Drive, 
Madison, New Jersey. 


Counseling—Dr. Clark E. Vincent, 5110 Edgemoor Lane, Bethesda 14, Md., or National Institute of Mental Health 

Early Child Development—Mrs. Donelda Clark, 396 W. Delhi Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan. (Triangle Nursery School) 
Education in the Colleges for Marriage & Family Living—Dr. James A. Peterson, 2428 N. Highland, Altadena, California 
Education in the Schools for Marriage & Family Living—Mrs. Myrtle Gillespie, State Dept. of Education, Capitol Building, 


Cheyenne, Wyoming 


Family Life Education in the Community—Mrs. Stella Oaks, Box 309, Provo, Utah 
Parent Education—Dr. Eleanore B. Luckey, c/o Child Welfare Research Station, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


Religion—Dr. W. Clark Ellzey, Stephens College, Columbia, 


fo. 


Research—Dr. William M. Kephart, Sociology Department, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (Research papers 


need not be limited to the Conference theme) 
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Conditions Existing at Marriage and Post-Hospital 
Adjustment of Male Schizophrenics* 


HERBERT LIPTON, Worcester State Hospital and Clark University 
and 


STANLEY E. KADEN, Worcester State Hospital 


THE STUDY reported here is an analysis of 
the relation between certain conditions existing 
at the initiation of marriage of men later diag- 
nosed schizophrenic and their community ad- 
justment subsequent to release from the hospi- 
tal. In a recent paper by the authors,’ it was 
pointed out that a comprehensive analysis of 
post-hospital adjustment in married patients 
must take into account not only the patient's 
capacity for reciprocity in behavior but also that 
of his wife, and the actual nature of their re- 
sultant interaction patterns. An examination of 
the nature of the interaction at the earliest pe- 
riod in the relationship (i.e., courtship to wed- 
ding) seemed particularly critical. It could pro- 
vide a measure of the actual behavior which 
served as a foundation for the subsequent form 
of the dyadic eras 

The assumption underlying this choice of 
variable was that mature, adequate interaction 
patterns at the time of marriage have implica- 
tions for later relationships. This assumption has 
as its corollaries that success in marriage is re- 
lated to conditions at the initiation of marriage 
and to post-hospital adjustment as well. We 
were equally interested in the implications of 
success in marriage for post-hospital adjustment 
and therefore also studied the relation between 
these factors. Since this was a retrospective 
study, we were limited to the information avail- 
able in the hospital case histories. This informa- 
tion dealt largely with the patient-husband’s 
role in establishing the marriage. The factors 
selected did not begin to exhaust the variables 


* This investigation was supported by the Dementia Prae- 
cox Research Project, Worcester State Hospital, and a 
research grant (OM-280) from the National Institute of 
Mental Health, United States Public Health Service. A more 
detailed form of this paper has been deposited as Document 
No. 6386 with the ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photo- 
duplication Service, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C. A copy may be secured by citing the Document number 
and by remitting $1.25 for photoprints or 35 mm. microfilm. 
Advance payment is required. Make checks or money orders 
payable to: Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library of Con- 
gress. A mimeographed copy may be obtained free of charge 
from the author. 

1S. E. Kaden & H. Lipton, ‘‘Rorschach Developmental 
Scores and Post-Hospital Adjustment of Married Male Schizo- 
phrenics,’’ Journal of Projective Techniques, in press. 
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which might have been considered, but they did 
represent a fair sampling of the available ma- 
terial germane to earlier research findings. 


METHOD 


Subjects. The sample of 31 patients was se- 
lected on the basis of the following criteria: all 
patients were male, married, carried a hospital 
diagnosis of schizophrenia, first admissions, un- 
der fifty years of age, with no complicating or- 
ganic diagnosis. In addition, they were patients 
for whom the hospital had adequate information 
for a period of one year following the time the 
patient first returned to the community for what 
was proposed as a permanent stay. These sub- 
jects had a mean age of 34, a mean education 
of 10 grades, a median intelligence in the aver- 
age range, and a mean hospital stay of 6 months. 
Seventeen of these patients had been diagnosed 
as other types or undifferentiated, 12 as para- 
noid, and 2 as catatonic schizophrenics. 

Case History Data. Twelve items of the case 
history data which reflect the conditions under 
which the marriages took place were studied. 
These items may be grouped under four head- 
ings and included the following. 

1, Previous marital experience of the part- 
ners: the wife or husband was remarrying and 
either the wife or husband acquired children on 
the basis of the spouse’s previous marriage. 

2. Social and cultural factors: there were dif- 
ferences in religion of the partners and there 
was a discrepancy in their ages of more than 
seven years. 

3. Psychological factors: there had been a 
seriously troubled courtship, evidenced by tem- 
porary break-up, postponements of the wedding 
and fights or bickering; courtship had lasted less 
than 6 ‘months or more than 5 years; the pa- 
tient’s life course with respect to occupational 
adjustment or personal adjustment had shown a 
downhill trend for two years prior to marriage; 
the marriage had been forced by conception of 
an illegitimate child; and the patient had voiced 
reservations in regard to marriage, e.g. “I 
never wanted any sex, just a companion,” “I 
was nervous and wanted someone to live with,” 
etc. 
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4, Familial factors: either set of parents 
voiced strong sentiments, either in opposition to 
the marriage or in favor of a hasty and proper 
culmination to the courtship. 

A record was kept of the appearance of any 
of these negative indicators for each patient and 
a score was assigned on the basis of the total 
number of such indicators in each record. The 
validity of some of the more subjective factors 
above may be questioned in that retrospective 
data obtained from mental patients may not be 
entirely accurate. In a current study, we are at- 
tempting a more systematic analysis of such 
retrospective data by comparing reports of the 
patients with thase of their wives. 

Criteria for post-hospital adjustment were: 
(a) the patient successfully completed a one- 
year return to the community, and (b) he 
worked for pay for at least six months of that 
time, 

Note was also taken as to whether the couple 
stayed together or whether they were separated 
or divorced in that period. 

Design. Subjects were divided into dichoto- 
mous groups on the basis of each of the fol- 
lowing criteria: above or below the median of 
the score of negative factors associated with 
marriage; success or failure in post-hospital ad- 
justment; and success or failure in marriage. 


RESULTS 


The score for conditions existing at the time 
of marriage was positively related to post-hospi- 
tal adjustment. Of those who were below the 
median on this measure of negative factors 
associated with marriage, 83 per cent were suc- 
cessful in their post-hospital adjustment, as 
compared to only 38 per cent of those who were 
above the median in negative factors (p<.05). 
Moreover, success in marriage was related to 
both conditions existing at marriage and the 
post-hospital adjustment. Of those whose mar- 
riages were rated as above the median in suc- 
cess, 75 per cent had a successful post-hospital 
adjustment, as compared with only 29 per cent 


successful post-hospital adjustment for those 
with unsatisfactory marriages (p<.05). No sig- 
nificant relation was found between post-hospi- 
tal adjustment and the following variables: age, 
education, intelligence, and length of hospital 
stay. 

DIscussION 


The major finding of the study is the posi- 
tive relation between the score for conditions 
existing at matriage and the post-hospital ad- 
justment of a group of married men hospitalized 
as schizophrenics. It would seem that the more 
enduring patterns of personality that are mani- 
fested in the manner of choosing and choice of 
a wife, on the part of persons who are later 
hospitalized with a diagnosis of schizophrenia, 
persist beyond the time of the hospital phase 
of the person’s experience and have implica- 
tions for adjustment during this later period. 
The critical importance of the nature of the in- 
teraction between the partners for community 
adjustment is reinforced by the positive rela- 
tion found between the current success in mar- 
riage and post-hospital adjustment. 

In an earlier paper by the authors,? it was 
suggested that a potential for reciprocity in in- 
terpersonal relations in a group of married pa- 
tients, as measured by the Rorschach Fi and M 
scores, might be critically related to success or 
failure in post-hospital adjustment. The results 
of the present study further suggest that reci- 
procity in actual behavior as manifested at the 
initiation of marriage, is closely associated with 
successful adjustment in the post-hospital pe- 
riod. In order to evaluate the se associated 
with success or failure as completely as possi- 
ble, it seems essential that as direct a measure 
as possible of the wife's capacity for reciprocity 
as well as the nature of the interaction between 
the partners be studied. A study of a sample of 
male patients released from the hospital and 
their wives, utilizing a variety of testing and in- 
terviewing techniques, is now in progress. 


2 Ibid. 
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Family Life Education and the 
High School Curriculum 


EVELYN C. WESTERVILLE 
Grosse Pointe High School, Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


ALL levels of American Education are being examined critically 
today. This trend, prompted by the technological advances of Russia 
and the concern of the American public, necessitates more self- 
evaluation and self-examination: by ker faculties of the work they 
do. Some critics are sincere, qualified educators who think objec- 
tively and offer well taken criticisms. Others are self-styled experts 
who feel qualified to criticize schools, usually in a negative manner, 
by virtue of the fact that they are experts in other fields. 

Family living classes are among those most often nominated for 
oblivion by those critics who need a scapegoat for the failure of 
politicians to provide enough support for research and for adequate 
educational opportunities for all children. These classes have an 
too often labeled “frills” and “life adjustment’ courses which take 
time and money from the so-called “more important’ traditional 
academic courses. The pressure of this type of criticism has been 
noticeable in the loss of enrollment and the loss of status of family 
living classes in many schools. This threat alerts all family living 
teachers to keep their approach sound and useful and to be aware of 
its relationship to the total school curriculum. 

What, then, is the place of family living classes within che frame- 
work of the total school curriculum? How can these classes be made 
more important in secondary education ? 

Educators are being urged to “challenge the gifted,” prepare 
students for college, fill the school day with more academic work, 
and teach more mathematics, science, and foreign language. No fair 
teacher can dispute the value of developing the full potential of 
gifted and college-bound students, but many have overlooked the fact 
that these youth will live in families and be citizens along with those 
who ended their education formally at the high school level and 
those whose educational goals were purely vocational. It is for all 
young people that high school programs are planned: for those who 
will become technicians, businessmen, service employees, and la- 
borers as well as for those who will become scientists, professionals, 
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and statesmen. All youth eventually must as- 
sume their family and civic copaiailthion and 
live together not only in one state or nation but 
also in one world. 

The major problem of the curriculum plan- 
ners is to prepare a program to meet the needs 
of all these young people. The secondary school 
is being pressed to provide accelerated programs 
for the gifted, to increase the academic content 
of the program of the college-bound, to provide 
more courses in marketable skills for those with 
vocational goals, and at least to emphasize and 
improve upon the “three R’s” for those termi- 
nating their formal education with high school 
commencement. All of this must be done within 
the limits of time and budget. Under the pres- 
sure of time the school counselor often feels 
justified in scheduling in family living classes 
only those students who have fewer require- 
ments in their academic programs. Unless we 
face this fact family living courses are threat- 
ened with becoming a dumping ground for 
those less able in other areas. 

What are some solutions to this problem? 
Some schools have made family living courses 
a part of the social studies department and have 
titled them sociology or psychology; others have 
made them a part of the home economics de- 
partment and classify them as a part of voca- 
tional training; others give less credit for fam- 
ily living and require no homework so that it 
can be carried on top of a full academic or vo- 
cational program. There are valid objections to 
each of these solutions. In the first, the course 
tends to become institutional and to lose its 
functional approach; in the second it tends to 
become a course for girls only; and in the third 
it loses status in comparison with other courses. 

Dr. James B. Conant, in his report on the 
American high School,? advocated along with 
ability grouping more academic content in pro- 
grams for college preparatory students, and 
more opportunities for vocational education for 
those who desire to learn marketable skills, that 
there be some place in the high school curricu- 
lum where a cross-section of the school exists 
in terms of ability and vocational interests. He 
specifically recommended that the home room 
and a required twelfth grade course in Ameri- 
can government or American problems be or- 
ganized in this manner. Writing of this course, 
he pointed out, 

“This course should develop not only an under- 

standing of the American form of government and 


1 James B. Conant, The American High School Today, 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. 
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of the economic basis of our free society, but also 
mutual respect and understanding between different 
types of students.” 


Although Dr. Conant did not mention courses 
in family living in his discussion, his statement 
provides one guide for family life education. 
Where could one find a better common meeting 
ground, a more democratizing atmosphere, a 
better opportunity for mutual understanding for 
high school students of different levels of ability 
and different vocational interests than in a class 
which teaches the understanding of human 
gtowth and development, interpersonal rela- 
tionships, and the dynamics of family life? 

If family living classes should and can ful- 
fill this need for all youth, the content and activ- 
ities of these classes must be significant. It is to 
be regretted that some of the criticism of the 
methods of presentation and subject content of 
some family living courses has been justified. 
Honest educators must feel a need to question 
such practices as “mock weddings,” “tie and 
sock matching,” and “co-ed cooking” in the 
name of family life education. Many of the so- 
called techniques which have little purpose other 
than fun must also be questioned. Occasionally 
skits, dramatic acting-out, films, and attempted 
but poorly guided role playing turn into activi- 
ties per se rather than learning situations. The 
sensationalism, the exhortation, and the histri- 
onics of some teachers which replace the objec- 
tive and well prepared approach to an organized 
body of knowledge may also be questioned. 

At the risk of seeming to have joined the 
enemy camp, some of the qualifications of teach- 
ers of family living should be considered. In 
addition to the often cited qualifications of emo- 
tional maturity, understanding of and concern 
for young people, and academic background in 
the several related disciplines, teachers of family 
living should be aware of, participate in, and 
be able to read and interpret research currently 
being published in the field of human and fam- 
ily relationships. Too often research which is 
reported in national journals is ignored or not 
understood by the high school teacher. Using 
research is a skill which anyone qualifying for 
a teacher's certificate can and should learn. 

The salad days of family life education are 
over. Teachers are working harder than ever to 
preserve this type of education at the high 
school level. They face many challenges; not 
the least of which is discarding many super- 
ficial practices which were accepted in the past 


2 Ibid., p. 75. 
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but at the same time avoiding pedantry. They 
must ‘hold their own with the more favored 
“solid learning’’ courses; consolidating gains of 
the past with present knowledge, values, and 
theory. 

Kerckhoff has expressed this aptly: 


We have left the heady, happy days in which 
family life education was accepted uncritically and 
enthusiastically by a small group of hard core true 
believers and given at least passive acceptance and 
a pale green light by a bewildered set of adminis- 
trators and tax-payers who thought something 
should be done for the poor American family. This 
is a new phase, a less dramatic but probably far 
more important phase for any new idea or mass 
movement. Family life education is no longer a 
youthful, dynamic, pioneering, rapidly-changing 
field. I doubt, in fact, if family life education is 
changing as rapidly even as is the American family. 
Now, in this new phase, the field must produce 


real stuff—education and proof that it educates. 
Now the gains of the past must become conscli- 
dated without the field becoming as rigid and dull 
as those it crowded out of the curriculum. By and 
large revolutions fail not because of a lack of 
original enthusiasm, but because in their second 
phase, the consolidation and solid improvement, 
they have nothing to replace the original enthusiasm 
with, or because they replace it with pure rigidity 
and reaction.’ 


Family life education must keep pace and its 
place with all other areas of education; for 
what will be gained if the space age generation 
masters the universe and learns to “love things 
and use people rather than love people and use 
things” ?4 

8 Richard Kerckhoff, ‘‘New Trends in Family Life Educa- 
tion,’’ Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 5 (Winter, 1959), p. 87. 

4 Ruel L. Howe, Man’s Need and God's Action, Green 
wich, Connecticut: Seabury Press, 1958, p. 75. 


Research Finds 


EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 
HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS AND THE TASKS OF HOMEMAKING 


Mosr high school girls will be homemakers 
within a few years. They are “getting married 
at younger ages and in larger numbers than 
evet before in our time.”! The majority of teen- 
age girls expect that homemaking will be their 
responsibility in marriage.2 However, the indi- 
cations are that a great many young people to- 
day are not well informed about what is con- 
sidered good child-rearing practice. So the 
question may well be raised: how do today’s 
high school girls feel about homemaking tasks 
in general ? ‘ 

There is evidence suggesting that girls are 


1See Summary data in Evelyn Millis Duvall, ‘‘Student 
Marriages,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 22 (February, 
1960), pp. 76-77. 

2 Marie S. Dunn, ‘‘Marriage Role Expectations of Ado- 
lescents,’"’ Marriage and Family Living, 22 (May, 1960), 
pp. 99-107; and Evelyn Millis Duvall, ‘‘What Kind of 
Husbands and Wives Do Teen-agers Expect To Be?’’ in the 
same issue, pp. 183-185. 

®0. Spurgeon English, Max Katz, Albert E. Scheflen, 
Elliot Danzig, and Jeanne Speiser, ‘‘Preparedness of High 
School and College Seniors for Parenthood,’’ A.M.A. Ar- 
chives of Neurology and Psychiatry, 81 (April, 1959), 
pp. 469-479; The Purdue Opinion Panel, Future Parents’ 
Views on Child Management, Report of Poll No. 53, 
January, 1959, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana; and 
as summarized in Evelyn Millis Duvall, ‘‘What Kind of 
Parent Will Today’s Teen-agers Be?,’’ Marriage and Family 
Living, 22 (August, 1960). 
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not enthusiastic about helping out at home. In a 
recent study of girls’ interests made by Audi- 
ence Research for the Camp Fire Girls,* only 14 
per cent of the girls’ parents said that their 
daughters were very interested in cooking, sew- 
ing, and keeping house. One preteen-age mem- 
ber expressed her dislike vividly: 
“I don’t like to wash clothes, wash dishes, dry 
dishes. I don’t like to make my bed or clean my 
room, and I'll tell you another thing—I dislike my 
brothers.” 


The great majority of junior and senior high 
school girls have some responsibility at home, 
according to a nation-wide survey of girls be- 
tween eleven and eighteen years of age. Only 
8 per cent of the 1,925 girls had no responsi- 
bilities at home. But, one interesting aspect of 
this study indicated that the older the girl, the 
more likely she is to have no home responsi- 
bility—7 per cent of the girls under 14, 9 per. 
cent of the girls 14 to 16 years of age, and 12 
per cent of the girls over 16 reported they had 
no responsibility for jobs around the house.® 

4 Abstract of Leadership and Program Siudies, conducted 
by Audience Research, Inc., for Camp Fire Girls Inc., 450 
Avenue of the Americas, New York 11, N.Y., 1957, pp. 


41-42. 
5 Adolescent Girls—a nation-wide study of girls between 
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This may be because older teen-age girls have 
more responsibilities in connection with school, 
church, and community activities. It could mean 
that the older teen-age girl has become more 
edept at getting out of household tasks, and 
that her parents have found it easier to let her 
go than to insist that she do her share of work 
around the house. 

One suggestion as to why girls find house- 
work so distasteful is that they have too little 
rather than too much real responsibility in 
their own homes. We all know girls who 
adroitly slip out of helping their mothers but 
who upon occasion take over the entire house- 
hold and carry on amazingly well when mother 
is absent. 

Johannis raises the question: “To what ex- 
tent does the modern child substitute for the 
servant in the family?’ When he analyzes data 
on the extent to which teen-agers participate in 
the preparation of and the clearing up after the 
main meal of the family, he finds that signifi- 
cantly more daughters than mothers: (1) set 
the table (75.5 per cent of the daughters, 50.1 
per cent of the mothers); (2) clear the table 
(72.2 per cent of the daughters, 49.2 per cent 
of the mothers); and (3) do the dishes (76.9 
per cent of the daughters, 51.6 per cent of the 
mothers). In contrast less than one-third of the 


teenage daughters prepare the main meal, a task 
that 86.6 per cent of the mothers engage in 
themselves. The conclusion is, 


“the tasks which get little recognition value-wise 
for parents are early delegated to children, and 
parents reserve the right to do the more complex 
tasks or those which either bring them greater 
recognition for being well done or take consider- 
able time and energy to teach the younger genera- 
tion to do in a competent fashion.’ 





11 and 18 years of age, Survey Research Center, Institute for 
Social Research, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, for the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., November, 1956, 
p. 61. 


® Theodore B. Johannis, Jr., ‘‘Participation by Fathers, 
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The University of Michigan study found that 
only one out of ten of the 1,925 girls had major 
responsibility for some job around their homes. 
The largest percentage had but light responsi- 
bilities (44 per cent) in their homes, appa- 
rently not enough to challenge them fully.’ 

Furthermore, teen-age girls do not generally 
have a part in making decisions in the family. 
In only one family in nine of 1,027 nonbroken 
white families in Tampa, Florida were high 
school students included as part of the family’s 
decision-making team.® 

Evidence is abundantly clear that teenagers 
are eager to prove themselves as independent, 
competent, and maturing persons. They want to 
assume real responsibility, and be full partici- 
pants with adults in the affairs of their world, 
from the family outward.® It isn’t enough to be 
stuck with the same old drudgery jobs around 
the house year after year. If a girl is to grow in 
her homemaking abilities, and in her stature in 
her own and others’ eyes, she must be given op- 
portunities to stretch and to develop her skills, 
her attitudes, and her values in action. 

The alert homemaking teacher, FHA ad- 
visor, 4-H leader or parent has long recognized 
that satisfaction in home life develops out of 
genuine competence in and real responsibility 
for homemaking—for the girl as well as for the 
adult. To so structure home, school, and com- 
munity projects so that girls may take over in- 
creasingly the productive aspects of home re- 
sponsibility is the challenge of homemaking 
education today. 


Mothers, and Teen-age Sons and Daughters in Selected 
Household Tasks,"’ The Coordinator, 6 (June, 1958), p. 62. 

1 Adolescent Girls, op. cit., p. 61. 

8 Theodore B. Johannis, Jr., and James M. Rollins, 
‘Teenager Perception of Family Decision Making,’’ The 
Coordinator, 7 (June, 1959), p. 71. 

9 Recommendations: Composite Report of Forum Find- 
ings, Golden Anniversary White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, March 27-April 2, 1960, Washington, D.C., 
85 pp. 
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Values in A Group of Lower 
Socio-Economic Students* 


FLORENCE L. D. HEAL, Moorestown Public Schools, Moorestown, New Jersey 


VALUES! What is meant by the word, values? 
Is there a connection between values and atti- 
tudes? Should teachers be concerned about val- 
ues? Should teachers try to raise the standards 
of living of their students? Whose standards 
are best? These are questions frequently asked 
by family living teachers in secondary schools. 

Back at the Mid-Century White House Con- 
ference, Allison Davis of the University of 
Chicago said, in effect, that “sixty out of every 
one hundred children live in families of the 
lower socio-economic groups. These are from 
native white, colored, or foreign-background 
groups. Ninety-five out of every one hundred 
teachers are from the middle socio-economic 
group. The teachers, therefore, come from a 
cultural way of life markedly different from that 
of the majority of the pupils.” 

According to the point of view of Davis, 
teachers may fail to understand the behavior 
and goals of their pupils from lower socio- 
economic groups. Like many other teachers, I 
was stimulated by this challenge to examine my 
own values, my own standards, my own ex- 
pectations in relation to my students and their 
family backgrounds. 

In the school where I teach there are eleventh 
grade students who, in the light of standards 
held by the community, would fall into this 
lower socio-economic group. These students are 
chiefly from outlying districts and from the 
families of factory workers or farm laborers. 
After the first month of school I became sure 
that [ was doing what Allison Davis had said 
was typical of the school teacher—trying to im- 
pose standards higher than those of the group I 
was teaching. I was upset personally at the 
working habits and accomplishments of the stu- 
dents. There were standards which, as a Home 
Economics teacher, I felt should be observed in 
setting tables and other homemaking skills. 

It was difficult not to compare this class with 
one of the same grade level which met a period 
later made up of chiefly middle class students. 
The iatter group strived to achieve “good” 
working habits of thrift and cleanliness in 
the kitchen. They worried about grades, for 


* This article was adapted from a paper prepared for 
‘the annual meeting of the National Council on Family Re- 
lations, Ames, Iowa, August, 1959. 
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example, while the lower socio-economic group 
seemed casual about their attainments. Among 
the lower socio-economic group in our com- 
munity, fights are not uncommon. They talk 


about fights and fighting and the carrying of 


knives as if this were the proper and only way 
to settle disputes. The middle class group, when 
asked about their attitude in relation to fighting, 
stated that fighting was the last resort when all 
else had failed. If necessary to protect one’s 
rights, they felt, it was important to know how 
to fight, but it should be only a last resort. 
After making these observations, I decided to 
try to discover more carefully the values by 
which the two groups lived and the social atti- 


‘tudes which each held. I expected to find, as 


Cronback states in his book on Educational Psy- 
chology, that the school receives a number of 
pupils from lower socio-economic classes who 
possess middle class attitudes and anxieties, as- 
sociated with their attempts to rise in the class 
structure. 

In school the class which included the lower 
socio-economic group was asked to write their 
definitions of value and to list at least ten val- 
ues which they felt most important as a guide in 
their daily living. Their definitions fell into the 
following general groupings: (1) stuff that the 
minister says is good; (2) what a man gets for 
his crops; (3) the labor union; and (4) im- 
portant thing in life. Some of these were far 
from Webster's definition. 

They listed many values which the school and 
the church have held as aims, such as: faith, 
love, honesty, money, security, education, friend- 
ship, health, loyalty, respect, dependability, 
peace of mind, privacy, sesdniilieg, and material 
possessions, such as cars. Table I indicates the 
percentages in each of the two classes listing 
these values, since the second group of eleventh 
grade students was asked to do the same thing. 

The interpretation of values by the two classes 
was different. In the lower socio-economic group 
faith was evenly divided between faith in a 
Higher Power and faith in a certain individual 
(parent or gang leader). In the middle class 
group faith meant faith in God. Love, to the 
lower socio-economic group, meant sex. Most 
of the students in this group felt that one should 
not conceal one’s emotions and that being asked 
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TABLE I. VALUES LISTED BY ELEVENTH 
GRADE STUDENTS 








Socio-Economic Group 
Lower (34) Middle (42) 


Num- Per 
ber Cent 








Num- Per 





Faith 

Love 

Honesty 
Money 
Security 
Education 
Friendship 
Health 
Loyalty 
Respect 
Dependability 
Peace of Mind 
Privacy 
Leadership 
Material Wants 10 
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to have sexual affairs and having them were 
more flattering than disgraceful and had no 
effect on one’s reputation. “My mother does— 
why not I?’ was their philosophy. To the mid- 
dle class group love meant a feeling of strong 
personal attachment, such as ardent affection for 
one of the opposite sex. 

Honesty as a value was discussed at great 
length in the classroom. One student from the 
lower group summed up the matter: 


“You in the middle class claim to be more 
honest than we. Yet do you not find ways to 
cheat the government in taxes by finding every 
legal loophole you can use? Do you not question 
the actions of your fellow man because you do 
not know whether he is to be trusted? Do you 
not lock your doors for the same reason? We 
know our fellow man might not be trusted; we 
admit we try to get things dishonestly and do; 
we don’t know the people who have connections 
with anyone to help us be dishonest legally.” 


Money as a value is much more important to 
the middle class than to the lower socio-eco- 
nomic group. The latter felt that if they had 
food, clothing, and shelter they could be happy 
without the best of everything or more money 
itself. “Why make yourself sick and not enjoy 
life by trying to get a fortune to pay taxes on?” 
asked one of the lower socio-economic group. 

Security was more or less an unknown term 
to the lower group. Many had moved fifteen 
times in their school life and their fathers had 
changed jobs even more times. Some of the 
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members of this group were illegitimate chil- 
dren and had been passed around among rela- 
tives while their mothers either worked to sup- 
port them or were living with the man of the 
moment. Over half of the group, however, were 
interested in having more security for their chil- 
dren, whatever it meant. Friendship was listed 
by three-fourths of the lower group as impor- 
tant. It was good to be a member of the gang 
and to be in favor with the gang. 

Health did not rate as high as expected in 
the list of values of the lower group. This was 
probably because all were healthy and illness 
had not struck the group. No one could remem- 
ber when any serious illness had affected her 
family. One girl said, “There are agencies to 
take care of us if we are sick.” 

Loyalty to one’s family seemed important to 
the lower group in their discussion of values 
although only a few over one-fourth of them 
listed this. In the middle class group one-half 
listed this as an important value. Loyalty to the 


"gang was most important to the lower group al- 


though they admitted that they would stick up 
for a member of the family if he should get into 
trouble. i 

Respect to your parents or employer was felt 
to be important, but few in the lower socio- 
economic group felt respect for other persons’ 
property to be important. In the middle class 
group one-half felt that respect to your parents 
as well as to other people's property was ini- 
portant. This attitude of the lower socio-eco- 
nomic group might be due to the fact that they 
have few material goods of their own of much 
worth and they have moved so frequently that 
they have accumulated little in the way of per- 
sonal an tA 

Dependability was listed by one-fourth of the 
lower group, the ones who come to school regu- 
larly and whose parents have been less mobile. 


TABLE II. WISHES EXPRESSED BY 
ELEVENTH GRADE STUDENTS 


Middle Class 
(42) 





Lower Class 
34 





Wishes 
Num- Per 
Cent 


Num- Per 
ber Cent 





20.6 
44.2 
41.2 
50.0 
47.1 
35.2 
35.2 
41.2 


More privileges 
Certain boy 
Happy love life 
Travel 

More clothes 
More money 
Marriage 
Success 
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TABLE III. RESPONSES BY ELEVENTH GRADE STUDENTS IN SENTENCE COMPLETION 





Sentence 


Response 


Per cent of Group Replying 





Middle (42) 


Lower (34) 





I believe I have the ability to: Suceed 


Do what is right 


My home is: 
Confusion 


My father and I: Are pals 


Get along most of the time 
Don’t understand each other 


No reply 


Elders 
Parents 
Authority 


I respect: 


Education is: Worthwhile 


Physically attractive 35.0 
Happy, close-knit 6 


44. 
38. 


76.0 
20.9 


35.3 
23.5 
11.9 20. 


41. 
26. 
20. 
11.8 


41. 
38. 
20. 


100.0" 


Horrible or disgusting — 


Freedom is: 


Valuable asset 


Doing what is right 


My country 


My faith is in: 
God 


A certain person 


Marry 
Travel 


I’d like to: 


Be out of school 


Four students listed or discussed these future 
goals or values: peace of mind, privacy, leader- 
ship, and material wants. 

Important objectives in each school subject 
include the changing of attitudes. To check the 
attitudes and values of my students I used the 
techniques of the three wishes and incompiete 
sentences. Table II shows the results of their 
listing of three wishes. These were compared 
with a group of students of the same age group 
who had been given a similar exercise in guid- 
ance class. The results were quite similar with 
the exception of travel which appeared higher 
in my group. This may have reflected the greater 
mobility of my group or their reactions to ex- 
hibits in our Home Economics cottage of souve- 
nirs from travel. 

During the school year our emphasis in class 
had been on “You as an Individual,” studying 
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food, clothes, manners, home, and ways of im- 
proving personality. The results of the incom- 
plete sentences showed an appreciable gain in 
attitudes over the first of the year. (Table III) 

I believe that our work in the class did change 
the thinking of some of the students to more 
positive terms. One of the leaders of a gang, 
and a reputed knife-carrier, said on the last day 
of school, “I haven't used my knife as much 
lately. I have really grown in a lot of ways this 
year.” 

It is difficult to measure values or attitudes or 
our influence on the values or attitudes of those 
we teach. Some are deep rooted while others are 
on the surface and change with group of the 
moment. To be effective as teachers of family 
living we need to clarify .our own sets of values 
and to be more certain what values are held by 
those we teach. 
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New Materials for Classroom Use 


New Ways in Sex Education. Dorothy Baruch. 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1959. $4.75. Written for 
parents and teachers, this 256-page book gives leads 
for a long-term process of sex education from infancy 
through adolescence. The final section includes stories 
for children with pictures for them to look at. 

Understanding the City Child. Dorothy Barclay. 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 575 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y., 1959. 273 pp. $4.95. This is based 
upon the writer’s reading, observations, and experi- 
ences as a journalist and city parent. Major divisions 
treat: the city child and his parents, at home, and 
with his friends; widening experiences; and oppor- 
tunities and special problems of city life. 

Money Management: Your Savings and Investment 
Dollar. Verna S. Goessl (editor). Money Manage- 
ment Institute of Household Finance Corp., Pru- 
dential Plaza, Chicago 1, IIl., 1959. This 40-page free 
pamphlet outlines various outlets for savings and 


investments with suggestions for planning a savings 
program. It may be of interest to high school students 
with a far-forward look. 

What Makes A Marriage Happy? David L. Mace. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet 290. November, 1959. 25¢ 
Discusses happiness as a goal in marriage and how a 
happy childhood, mutual trust and confidence, and 
good sexual adjustment may contribute to reaching 
that goal realistically. 

Venereal Disease: Old Plague—New Challenge. 
T. Lefay Richman. Public Affairs Pamphlet 292. 
January, 1960. Discusses problems and programs re- 
lated to the increased venereal disease rate among 
youth. 

The Only Child. Eda J. LeShan. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet 293. February, 1960. When larger families 
are popular, growing up as “only child” may become 
cause for concern. This would provide basis for class 


discussion. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE PUBLICATIONS 


Children in a Changing World—data from 
many Federal sources presenting trends on 


developments and _ problems, including 
mobility, rise in births, personnel shortages 
in various fields, etc.; contains 70 charts. 
$1.25. 
States Report on Children and Youth—a 
digest of reports submitted by the States 
in their preparation for the White House 
Conference. It represents a national in- 
ventory of the unmet needs of the coun- 
try’s youth. $1.50. ' 
Focus on Children and Youth—a summary of 
reports issued by national organizations 
along with a resume of their activities con- 
cerning children and youth during the 
past iten years. $1.50. 


Conference Proceedings—the entire Conference 
story, from President Eisenhower's Call to 
Action in 1958 to the final Recommenda- 
tions. $2.25. 

Reference de on Children and Youth—a 
group of specialized papers by outstanding 
scholars and experts on a wide range of 
subjects including health, intergroup rela- 
tions, delinquency, family life. $1.50. 

Children and Youth in the 1960s—a collection 
of papers by well-known authorities on 
major concerns of the Conference. This 
volume is a valuable source of information 
on the current status of young people as 
well as a survey of existing programs, re- 
search, prospects and ‘needs. $2.00. 


Send order and remittance to: 


Publications Division, White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, 
330 Independence Avenue, S.W., 


Washington 25, D.C. 
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LEE G. BURCHINAL, Department Editor 


Iowa State University 


Assisted by: WILBUR BOCK, PERRY JACOBSON, CHARLES MULFORD 
and JACK ROSSMANN 


GENERAL 


Barnwell, John E., “Group Treatment of Older Ado- 
lescent Boys in a Family Agency,” Social Case- 
work, 41 (May, 1960), pp. 247-253. 

Although the Family Service Association of San 
Diego has a limited number of cases in which the 
child is offered direct service, it was still decided 
upon to give group treatment in this agency. Because 
of the limited numbers, the only criteria that could 
be established for choosing the group members was 
the elimination of extreme cases. 

The group consisted of eight adolescent boys, from 
ages 15 to 17, with a wide range of symptoms. In the 
group discussions, the boys ventilated their anger 
toward authority, discussed the inconsistencies and 
weaknesses in the American culture, and examined 
their sexual attitudes and fears. During the one-year 
period, 42 group sessions, 112 individual interviews, 
and 116 interviews with parents had been provided 
by the agency. It appeared evident that all of these 
boys were helped with their problems and that some 
maturation had occurred. 


Gitlin, Irving, “Television and Children—A Look at 
the Research,” Child Study, 37 (Summer, 1960), 
pp. 33-36. 

This report reviews the amount of, and lack of, 
reseatch concerning the effects of television on chil- 
dren. 

Although studies have shown television to be in 
widespread use and that children- watch it a great 
deal, there remains a dearth of good research on the 
effects of television. Himmelweit’s research in Eng- 
land is reviewed in terms of three sections: (1) The 
Main Survey; (2) The Before and After Study; and 
(3) Miscellaneous Tests and Studies, which include 
values, fears, knowledge and information, leisure ac- 
tivities, and passivity. “A crucial finding of Himmel- 
weit is that the greatest impact of TV on children is 
made by adult programs.” 

Other research is quoted showing the relationship 
of watching television to child-rearing practices, frus- 
tration, and acceptance by peers. The author briefly 
discusses the effects of this medium on learning, scho- 
lastic achievement, eating, sleep patterns, and other 
aspects of the child’s emotional and social life. 

Although the author proposes a major research 
program in the area of the unknown effects of tele- 
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vision (“character development, moral behavior, fears, 
aggression, behavior’), in the meantime parents can 
decide what values they stand for and what values 
they want their children to follow. 


Green, Joseph, “High School Marriages,” Youth 
Leaders Digest, 22 ( March, 1960), pp. 230-231 
(taken from The Clearing House). 

Conditions associated with school age marriages 
are considered briefly in this article under three head- 
ings: (1) reasons for young marriages; (2) what 
parents can do when an unwise marriage seems immi- 
nent; and (3) what action the school should take 
when one of the students marries. 

Ease of employment, protracted education, and 
military service makes waiting unreasonable, search 
for certainty, escape from an unhappy home, rebellion, 
sexual curiosity, and inability to handle a social re- 
lationship leading to marriage are discussed as causes 
of young marriages. 

Parents are warned against manipulation of chil- 
dren and the issuance of manifestoes and ultimatums 
when an unwise marriage appears imminent. Parents 
are urged to work for the introduction of marriage 
and life courses in high schools. 

School personnel are urged to face the problem of 
young marriage honestly and squarely. Married stu- 
dents have rights which deserve respect within the 
limits of normal discipline. 


Mandelbaum, Arthur, and Mary E. Wheeler, ‘‘The 
Meaning of a Defective Child to Parents,” Social 
Casework, 41 (July, 1960), pp. 360-367. 

In the past, there have existed extremely negative 
attitudes toward the defective child; however, only 
certain residual feelings of anger and fear remain in 
most of the parents and professional people. There 
are many and various types of attitudes, rationaliza- 
tions, and defense patterns that the parents have arid 
which rarely coexist among the marital partners. , 

Therefore, it is essential for both parents to ac- 
company the child when he is brought for diagnostic 
study and have an opportunity to present their own 
concerns, reactions, and emotional investments. It is 
then possible to identify some of the existing complex 
feelings between the parents and their child. Con- 
sequently, the main purpose of a diagnostic study is 
to assist the parents in arriving at some resolution 
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about their guilt feelings, self-doubts, and distortions 
of reality, and to deal rationally with their problem. 


Marcus, Mildred R., “Women in the Labor Force,” 
Social Casework, 41 (June, 1960), pp. 298-302. 
From 1900, the proportion of women in the labor 

force has been increasing while the proportion of 
men has been decreasing. The middle-aged section of 
the married group in the female labor market has had 
the largest increase. The increase in the amount of 
females to be employed is dependent upon the in- 
dustrial structure, the demand for female labor, their 
economic level, and the attitudes of the employers 
toward female employment. 

It is very likely that the propensity for women to 
enter the labor market will increase. This, however, 
will depend largely on the decisions of the mothers 
who are not in the labor market. But, this propensity 
to work appears quite probable, primarily because a 
larger number of the married women have worked 
before marriage in comparison to the older employed 
married women of today and because of a tendency 
for women to desire more material goods than more 
leisure time. Nevertheless, the number of women 
entering the labor market will depend on the de- 
mand. If the jobs are available plus sufficient incen- 
tives, Marcus contends that married women will be 
pulled into employment. These incentives are: 
(1) that women must be allowed to compete freely 
with men on the basis of ability and on-the-job 
accomplishments; and (2) advancement and acknowl- 
edgement of their skills in the form of earning equal- 
ling those of men. 


McKinney, Fred, ‘Teaching Values and Psychology,” 
American Psychologist, 15 (June, 1960), pp. 339- 
342. 

Given agreement among educators about certain 
value premises, that education should deal with 
values; that students should not be indoctrinated to- 
ward a particular viewpoint but should be encouraged 
for their own evaluation; that free education can and 
should produce a range of value commitments among 
students; and that the special content of a student 
value system is less important than the objectivity, 
rationality, humanistic quality, consistency, emotional 
breadth, motivational force, and openness to further 
development, the big question is: how are these ob- 
jectives to be achieved? It is suggested that the fol- 
lowing conditions stimulate growth toward these ob- 
jectives. (1) The school experiences should motivate 
the student by disturbing somewhat his previously 
formed egocentric frame of reference; (2) this occurs 
through penetrating personal and group relations 
which are both supporting and motivating; (3) the 
most, favorable climate for value development is found 
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in students of a nonrigid personality structure, in 
classrooms taught by sensitive individuals who them- 
selves have strong values, and in institutions that ex- 
pect growth and stress values by a point of view and 
stimulation of events which persistently pervade the 
campus. 

These three points are suggested as hypotheses 
which deserve well-planned research to test conditions 
under which they operate. Research on value develop- 
ment problems is possible in light of new techniques 
and theories which are appearing. Research literature 
and other writing is cited. 

Value questions cannot be ignored in psychology. 
Values are intrinsic to psychological theory as well as 
to the achievement of practical goals in individual 
development. College students’ values are related to 
the broader problem of values in our culture. The 
value question is so live at the present time that pro- 
fessional efforts will gain substantial support from 
the general public. These areas need the same atten- 
tion from psychologists and other professional people 
as is given to other problems such as defense, health, 
and commerce. 


Mitchell, Celia B., “The Use of Family Sessions in 
the Diagnosis and Treatment of Disturbances in 
Children,” Social Casework, 41 (June, 1960), 
pp. 283-290. 

Although the family has been the unit of treat- 
ment in a family social work agency, the caseworker 
in the past generally contacted each family member 
individually. The purpose of this article is to discuss 
the significance: of family sessions supplemented by 
individual interviews with members of the family as 
needed. This type of treatment appeated to be quite 
appropriate since a child’s disorder is both an expres- 
sion of his own difficulties and a function of his 
family’s disorder. 

Sessions with a whole family provide an oppor- 
tunity to bring together the players who can live out 
the relevant issues which concern them and provide a 
live cross-section of the family’s interaction pattern. 
In addition to this, it has been notably relieving to 
the child to realize that he is not solely responsible 
for his family’s unhappiness. By this method of inter- 
viewing, it appears that the family matrix in which 
the child is developing can be more clearly delineated. 


Bell, Robert R., and Leonard Blumberg, “Courtship 

Stages and Intimacy Attitudes,” The Coordinator, 

8 (March, 1960), pp. 61-63. 

This article focuses on levels of intimacy during 
three courtship stages, dating, going steady, and en« 
gagement, and how behavior was reassessed after the 
event. Sexual behavior is viewed in terms of two 
major value complexes symbolized by the terms of 
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“puritanism” and “hedonism.” Because of the double 
sex standard, males were expected to show more of a 
hedonistic view as compared to the puritanism view 
of females and to reassess their sexual behavior in 
terms of these value orientations. 

Reassessment of sexual behavior in terms of the 
internalized hedonistic or puritanism values was de- 
termined by asking two questions: (1) “Have you 
felt that you went too far in intimacy during a dating, 
going steady, or engagement relationship?”; and 
(2) “Have you ever wished you had gone further in 
intimacy during the dating, going steady, or engage- 
ment relationship?” A “yes” to the first question was 
taken to indicate a higher retrospective valuation given 
to puritanism values than to hedonistic values and, 
therefore, a net feeling of “guilt” rather than satis- 
faction with past behavior. A “yes” response to the 
second question was regarded as indicating a valua- 
tion on hedonistic elements and, therefore, a net feel- 
ing of lack of self-satisfaction. 

Data were obtained from 250 females and 160 
male college students, 90 per cent of whom lived at 
home. The data were analyzed by dating stage, the 
greatest degree of intimacy which the person experi- 
enced in each transitional stage, and the value orienta- 
tion. In general, the males tended to perceive the dat- 
ing relationship in a much more hedonistic manner 
than the females, but when the female was viewed as 
a possible marriage partner, puritanical values in- 
creasingly governed the behavior and desires of the 
males. The valuation of intimacy during the going 
steady relationship seemed to be intermediate in stress 
on puritanical and hedonistic values insofar as males 
were concerned. This finding was interpreted as sug- 
gesting that at the present time, the going steady re- 
lationship is more poorly defined than either dating 
or engagements. It is predicted that a higher level of 
tension should be associated with this role. Finally, 
family life educators are reminded that they must 
constantly be aware of the dual standard of “right and 
wrong” as defined by young people during the various 
stages of courtship. 


Burchinal, Lee G., “What About Your Daughter's 
Future?” lowa Farm Science, 14 (June, 1960), 
pp. 9-10. 

The data for this study were obtained from 331 
high school girls in the tenth and twelfth grades— 
80 farm girls, 117 small town and rural nonfarm girls 
who lived in the same county as the farm girls, and 
134 girls who lived in the urban center of a nearby 
metropolitan area. 

Among the major findings of the report were the 
following: fathers of farm girls were much less fre- 
quently involved in their daughters’ occupational 
plans; mothers of the three groups of girls were in- 
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volved in similar degrees with their daughters’ occupa- 
tional plans; farm parents provided less encourage- 
ment for their daughters to continue education beyond 
high school; farm girls more frequently planned on 
business or other noncollege training, while rural non- 
farm and urban girls more frequently planned to at- 
tend college; and there were no differences among the 
three groups in terms of planning to work after they 
finished their schooling. 

Differences among farm, small town and rural 
nonfarm, and urban girls were less than among farm, 
small town and rural nonfarm boys, and urban boys. 
In both samples, mothers were more active in en- 
couraging children to consider continuing education 
beyond high school than were fathers. 


Burchinal, Lee G., “What's Your Son Going To Do?” 
lowa Farm Science, 14 (March, 1960), pp. 16-18. 
The data for this study were obtained by means of 

questionnaires from 323 high school boys in the tenth 

and twelfth grades—103 farm boys, 118 small town 
and rural nonfarm boys from the same county as the 

farm boys, and 102 boys from the urban center of a 

nearby metropolitan area. 

The major findings included the following: farm 
pacents were significantly less involved in their sons’ 
occupational plans; farm parents provided considerably 
less encouragement for their sons to seek post high 
school education; farm boys least frequently planned 
any kind of post high school education; and farm 
boys generally planned to enter lower income earn- 
ing and lower prestige occupations. 

Almost ‘uniformly, the farm boys were at one end 
of the percentage distribution for each variable, the 
urban boys at the other end, and the small town and 
rural nonfarm boys in the middle. These results 
held both at the tenth and twelfth grade levels. Some 
interpretive comments and suggestions for “closing 
the gap” between the educational and occupational 
aspirations of rural and urban males are provided. 


Burchinal, Lee G., ‘Personality Characteristics and 
Sample Bias,” Journal of Applied Sociology, 44 
(June, 1960), pp. 172-174. 

A serendipitious feature of the methodology used 
in a recent study permitted testing for differences be- 
tween students who voluntarily participated in a re- 
search project and those who chose not to cooperate. 
Initial data were obtained in the classroom setting 
from 176 students enrolled in several sections of in- 
troductory sociology. Since the total questionnaire was 
too long for completion in a class period, part was 
administered in the classroom and students were asked 
to complete the questionnaire at one of several con- 
veniently arranged evening sessions. The person ad- 
ministering the questionnaire was unknown to the 
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students and hence had no power relationship with 
them. A coding system was used to assure anonymity 
for each respondent. 

Comparisons of the data obtained on the first part 
of the questionnaire indicated that the cooperating 
and noncooperating groups of students were not sig- 
nificantly different in regard to sex, farm or nonfarm 
family of orientation and family level of living. Co- 
operating females were significantly less authoritarian; 
cooperating males had significantly lower levels of 
powerlessness and anomie. 

The results were considered as suggesting that, 
frequently, lack of cooperation by respondents in 
family research may be associated with (1) family 
value orientations of the respondents which emphasize 
traditional male-female sex roles, power of relation- 
ships, and conventional morality, and also with 
(2) personality characteristics of the respondents 
which are related to expressions of authoritarianism 
and anomie. 


Christopherson, Victor A., “Role Modifications of the 
Handicapped Homemaker,” Rehabilitation Litera- 
ture, 21 (April, 1960), pp. 110-117. 

This paper is directed to a consideration of the 
homemaking role changes among physically handi- 
capped women. Training and principles appropriate 
to rehabilitation programs for disabled homemakers 
were given little emphasis; rather the focus was on 
research findings related to role modifications of dis- 
abled homemakers. The sample from which most of 
the data were obtained included 120 homemakers who 
became physically handicapped and who had children 
12 year of age or under. Research on the modification 
of handicapped mothers was begun by Christopherson 
in Connecticut in 1956 and continued in Arizona in 
1959. Results of this research indicated that “the 
woman's reactions, in particular her adjustment to this 
disabling condition and her effectiveness in the role 
of homemaker, seemed to bear little necessary relation 
tc the relative seriousness of her case.” Christopher- 
son feels that this observation suggests that there 
might be a greater potential for effective homemaking 
than one would ordinarily suspect in terms of the 
apparent seriousness of the woman's physical dis- 
ability. Role modifications can be facilitated by build- 
ing personal competency and by modifications in the 
home structure and other environmental factors to 
facilitate the extension and maximization of home- 
making roles. Illustrations of these aids in facilitating 
role modifications are presented from the research 
being conducted in Tucson. 

The research indicated that achievement of a sense 
of certainty and adequacy in child caré is probably 
the most difficult facet of the homemaking-mother 
role for handicapped women, Particularly, discipline 
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and outside supervision were cited as areas posing 
difficult problems for the handicapped mother. 
Suggestions are made for facilitating competency 
in these areas on the part of the handicapped mother. 
These include (1) acquiring a sound and workable 
knowledge of the normal developmental stages of 
child growth, (2) developing autonomy in children 
(which the research suggests does occur among chil- 
dren whose mothers are handicapped at earlier stages 
than among children from “‘normal” homes), (3) per- 
ception of alternate ways to accomplish child care 
tasks and thereby reduce associated tensions, and 
(4) avoidance of imposing unrealistic indoor or out- 


’ door restrictions on children. In addition, family and 


community role extensions and reductions following 
disability are described. 

The article includes a 26-item bibliography which 
is basically focused on research or discussions perti- 
nent to the physically handicapped mother. 


Crandall, Vaughn J., Anne Preston, and Alice Rabson, 
“Maternal Reactions and the Development of In- 
dependence and Achievement Behavior in Young 
Children,” Child Development, 31 (June, 1960), 
pp. 243-251. 

This study attempts to assess relationships between 
independence and achievement development of young 
children and to evaluate antecedents of achievement 
behaviors. Specifically, the authors investigated (1) 
the relation between independence and achievement 
behaviors, (2) the similarity of these behaviors at 
home and at nursery school, and (3) maternal reac- 
tions to these behaviors as potential determinants of 
children’s achievement development. 

The sample consisted of 30 children, aged three to 
five, attending the Fels Institute’s Experimental Nurs- 
ery School, and their mothers. There were 19 boys 
and 11 girls. 

The data were collected by (1) ratings of the 
children’s nursery school behavior, (2) ratings of 
the children’s behavior with their mothers in their 
homes, and (3) ratings of the mothers’ reactions to 
the children’s behavior. The ratings included amount 
of: (1) achievement effectors exhibited during free- 
play, (2) help-seeking from adults, (3) emotional 
support-seeking from adults, and (4) approval-seeking 
from adults. . 

Analysis of associations between the three sets of 
ratings produced the following results: (1) High 
achieving children are less dependent on adults for 
help and emotional support. (2) The children’s be- 
haviors were moderately, but demonstrably, consistent 
from home to nursery school. (3) Mothers who fre- 
quently rewarded achievement efforts were less nur- 
turant but not more or less affectionate than mothers 


. who were less prone to do so. (4) Neither maternal 
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affection nor independence training was predictive of 
the children’s achievement efforts. (5) Approval- 
seeking from adults was predictive of the children’s 
achievement efforts. 


Driver, Edwin D., “Fertility Differentials Among 
Economic Strata in Central India,” Eugenics Quar- 
terly, 7 (June, 1960), pp. 77-85. 

Data for this study were obtained from a sample of 
1,429 rural and 1,489 urban marriages in central India 
(Nagpur District). Findings indicate little variation 
in, and in most cases identical fertility average among 
occupational groups. Although fertility is high in the 
medium income category and in the large landowner- 
ship group, neither income nor landownership bears 
a linear relationship to fertility. Differences and 
similarities among the economic strata in reproductive 
behavior are not associated with widowhood, remar- 
riage, age of the female at marriage, family structure, 
or place of residence. Further, deliberate controls are 
seldom employed to limit family size, and when they 
are, it appears to occur after a couple has had a large 
number of children. 


Hathaway, Starke R., Elio D. Monachesi, and Mary 
Lee Erickson, ‘Relationship of College Attendance 
to Personality Characteristics and Earlier Delin- 
quent Behavior,” The Sociological Quarterly, 1 
(April, 1960), pp. 97-106. 

This study reports further data from a longitudinal 
study of social adjustment begun in 1947. Approxi- 
mately 4,000 ninth grade Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
students were tested with the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory in that year. This report is pri- 
marily concerned with the amount and nature of de- 
linquent behavior associated with groups of children 
in the original study sample who did and did not 
continue in school and comparison of personality 
characteristics of those ninth graders who entered the 
University of Minnesota to those who did not con- 
tinue in school. 

The data indicate that severity of delinquency and 
frequency in its occurrence are notably less among 
those who went on to college; that there is a marked 
difference in means and variances of the MMPI 
scales between the college group and those who 
dropped out of school or did not go on to college; 
and that the mean MMPI scale scores that discrimi- 
nate the college group from the noncontinuing group 
are higher, in general, for the latter. 


Hurvitz, Nathan, “The Measurement of Marital 
Strain,” American Journal of Sociology, 55 (May, 
1960), pp. 610-615. 

This article reports the findings of a study on 
marital strain as measured by the Marital Roles In- 
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ventory. This inventory consisted of a list of role-sets 
of the spouses. It was further broken into the Index 
of Strain—the difference between the rank order of 
performance and expectations of roles of a married 
couple, and Index of Deviation—the deviations of 
spouses order of role sets from the total sample's 
modal rank ordering. The data were collected in 1957, 
by a random sample consisting of 104 married couples 
living in Baldwin Hills area. Characteristics of the 
sample included a mean income of $9,615, mean 
length of marriage of 12.5 years, and an atypical re- 
ligious distribution—50 per cent Jewish, 10 per cent 
Catholic and approximately 40 per cent Protestant or 
no religious affiliation. 

? The significant correlations, ranging from .20 to 
.50, indicated that (1) lack of strain in the perform- 
ance of the husband's roles was associated with the 
happiness of both spouses as measured by the Locke 
and Wallace Short Marital-Adjustment Test; (2) 
when one spouse had a low Index of Strain there was 
a tendency for the other spouse to also have a low 
Index of Strain; (3) the husbands. and wives per- 
forming their roles differently from the modal rank 
order of their subculture had a tendency to experi- 
ence, as the deviation increased, more role strain; and 
(4) the role strain of both husband and wife was 
related to the deviations of the spouses’ expectation 
from the modal rank expectations. 


Luckey, Eleanore B., “Implications for Marriage 
Counseling of Self Perception and Spouse Percep- 
tion,” Journal of Counseling Psychology, 7 (1960), 
pp. 3-9. 

This study was designed to investigate the relations 
between marital satisfaction and the congruence of self 
and ideal self concepts and with ideal self and spousal 
concepts. Two null hypot)ses. both expected to be 
rejected, were formula‘ed guide the research: 
(1) there is no differenc: pulation means be- 
tween two groups defined a; satisfactorily and less 
satisfactorily married with :egard to the degree of 
congruence between one’s se!‘ concepts and the con- 
cepts of his ideal self; and (2) there is no difference 
in population means between two groups defined as 
satisfactorily and less satisfactorily married in regard 
to the degree of congruence of the concepts the sub- 
ject holds for his ideal self and those of his spouse. 

The original population included 594 former 
students from family life classes at the University of 
Minnesota, 1948-1950, who were married by‘ 1953. 
The final samples included 41 satisfactorily married 
(S) and 40 less satisfactorily married (U) married 
couples. Mail questionnaire procedures were followed. 

The modified marital adjustment scale by Locke 
was used as the criterion of marital satisfaction. 
Couples in which both husbands and wives scored 
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above Qs in the sample distribution were defined as 
satisfactorily married; those scoring below Q; were 
defined as less satisfactorily married. The *Inter- 
personal Check List was used to determine the con- 
gruence of self, spousal, and ideal concepts. The ICL 
is a check list composed of 128 organized items 
descriptive of interpersonal behavior. The items rep- 
resent 16 interpersonal variables each made up of 
8 items which can be scored in a manner to rank 
each individual on 4 continua and designated as 
Scale 1, managerial-autocratic versus modest-self-ef- 
facing; Scale 2, competitive-exploitive versus docile- 
dependent; Scale 3, blunt-aggressive versus coopera- 
tive-overconventional; and Scale 4, skeptical-distrust- 
ful versus responsible-overgenerous. 

Scores on each of the four scales were used to 
compare the degree of congruency of self and ideal 
self, ideal self and spouse. A discrepancy score based 
on the absolute difference between the two quantities, 
was normalized and used as the data for testing the 
hypotheses of the study. 

When the wives’ perception of themselves was 
compared with that of their ideal self, the discrepancy 
scores on scales 1 and 2 were not significantly dif- 
ferent between the S and U groups. On Scales 3 
and 4, the agreement of the wives’ self and ideal self 
concepts was significantly associated with satisfaction 
in marriage. On three of the four scales, significant 
differences were found between the two groups in 
favor of the satisfactorily married husbands when the 
husbands’ self and ideal self concepts were compared. 

When ones’ own ideal self concept was compared 
with the concepts held for his or her spouse, satis- 
faction in marriage was found to be positively associ- 
ated with congruence of these concepts for both hus- 
bands and wives. The second hypothesis was clearly 
rejected for husbands and wives. The first null hy- 
pothesis was rejected for husbands, but results were 
unclear for wives. 

Possible reasons for the lack of clarity among the 
female results related to the first hypothesis, and im- 
plications of the findings for counseling are dis- 
cussed. 


Litwak, Eugene, “Geographic Mobility and Extended 
Family Cohesion,” American Sociological Review, 
25 (June, 1960), pp. 385-394. 

This is the second of two companion papers which 
seek to demonstrate that modified extended families 
are viable in an industrial society. (For the first paper, 
see American Sociological Review, 25 (February, 
1960), pp. 9-21.) 

The author hypothesizes that extended family re- 
lations can be maintained in an industrial, bureau- 
cratic society in spite of geographic mobility, because 
industrial pressures force the extended family to legiti- 
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mize and promote geographic mobility, because im- 
proved communication systems have diminished the 
disruptive forces of geographical distance, and because 
the extended family provides significant aid to nuclear 
families without interfering with status rewards in 
the occupational system. 

The sample consisted of 920 white married women 
residing in the Buffalo, New York, urban area in 
1952. Although the sample is “biased in the direction 
of white, younger, middle-class, native-born indi- 
viduals,” this very group is crucial to testing Parsons’ 
hypothesis that only the nuclear family is functional 
in an industrial society. 

In order to measure the effects of distance between 
relatives, the sample was divided into two groups— 
those who had relatives living in town and those who 
did not—and later divided into those who had spent 
their first twenty years in Buffalo and those who were 
‘raised elsewhere. Family orientation, whether the per- 
son was extended, nuclear or nonfamily oriented, was 
also controlled. Three mobility categories were de- 
fined as (1) upswing of career, (2) medium point of 
career, and (3) peak or plateau of career. These were 
further divided into bureaucratic and nonbureaucratic 
occupations. 

In general the data supported the hypothesis that 
extended family relations can exist in an industrial 
society, and may, at least for bureaucratic occupations, 
promote geographic and occupational mobility. The 
need for further research was indicated. 


Middleton, Russell and Snell Putney, “Dominance in 
Decisions in the Family: Race and Class Differ- 
ences,” The American Journal of Sociology, 55 
(May, 1960), pp. 605-609. 

The purpose of this study was to determine if 
four diverse groups—white professors, white skilled 
workers, Negro professors and Negro skilled workers 
—-significantly differed in dominance in family de- 
cisions, as predicted from the literature. The sample 
consisted of forty couples, ten from each classification. 
The selection of subjects started with the construction 
of four randomly selected mailing lists. Final selec- 
tion was dependent upon whether the individual de- 
sired to participate. The Mann-Whitney U test was 
the statistical technique utilized in analyzing the data. 
A questionnaire consisting of fifteen questions cover- 
ing child care, purchases and living standards, recrea- 
tion, and role attitudes was the basis for determining 
dominance in family decisions. 

No significant differences were found for all four 
groups in the relative dominance of husband and 
wife; contrary to expectation, the equalitarian pattern 
appeared to be most prevalent for the groups. How- 
ever, when a comparison of families with working 
wives and those with nonworking wives was made, 
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the results indicated that the nonworking wives tended 
to be more dominant in decision making than the 
working wives. There were statistical differences for 
the working wives classification in all areas studied, 
except the purchases and living standards area. 


Mosher, Donald L. and Alvin Scodel, “Relationships 
Between Ethnocentrism in Children and the Ethno- 
centrism and Authoritarian Rearing Practices of 

31 (June, 


Their Parents,” Child Development, 

1960), pp. 369-376. 

This study was designed to test two hypotheses 
concerning the formation of ethnic attitudes in chil- 
dren. One hypothesis stresses the social climate, par- 
ticularly the home, in which attitudes are learned. The 
other, a more personality-centered hypothesis, stresses 
the invidious effects of authoritarian rearing practices 
that end in displaced hostility toward outgroups. 

The sample consisted of 400 children in the sixth 
and seventh grades in a predominantly middle class 
suburb of Columbus, Ohio, and of 161 mothers who 
had returned their questionnaires. 

Seeman’s modification of a social distance test used 
by Hartley was used as the measure of ethnocentrism 
in children. A slightly modified form of the suggested 
final ethnocentrism scale was used as a measure of the 
expressed ethnocentrism of the mothers. A question- 
naire composed of items appearing in the Gough, 
Harris, and Martin “Opinions on Child Training” 
questionnaire was used to measure the rearing prac- 
tices of the mothers. 

The results supported the conclusion that ethnic 
attitudes of children were related to ethnic attitudes 
of their mothers and cast doubt on any significant 
relationship between ethnic attitudes of children and 
authoritarian rearing practices. There was, however, a 
significant relationship between the ethnic attitudes of 
mothers and their attitudes toward authoritarian rear- 
ing practices. A speculation was offered for these 
results which combines the two forementioned hy- 
potheses, and the need for further research was noted. 


Olsen, Marvin E., “Motion Picture Attendance and 
Social Isolation,” The Sociological Quarterly, 1 
(April, 1960), pp. 107-116. 

It is hypothesized in this study that a major cause 
of movie attendance is social isolation, which is meas- 
ured by population increase, percentage of the popu- 
lation changing houses, and an urbanism index. Data 
for the analysis come from 167 Standard Metropolitan 
Areas in the United States in 1958. Motion picture 
attendance is measured in terms of total gross receipts 
for the theaters in all SMA’s. 

Fairly high product-moment correlations are found 
between each of the two population mobility measures 
and movie attendance, .608 and .575 respectively; the 
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multiple correlation is higher, R’ = .423. Adding the 

urbanism index to this multiple correlation increases 

it only slightly, R* = .463. Significant regional dif- 
ferences in movie attendance are found to disappear 
when population increase is controlled. 

Slater, Carol, “Class Differences in Definition of Role 
and Membership in Voluntary Associations among 
Urban Married Women,’ American Journal of 
Sociology, 55 (May, 1960), pp. 616-619. 

The objective of th’s article was to suggest the 
importance of additional subculture norms related to 
social participation. The study was based on a na- 
tional sample of 365 married women. 

It was found that participation in voluntary as- 
sociations was related to socio-economic class. That is; 
more women in class I—high socio-economic status— 
than those in class IV participated in voluntary or- 
ganizations. Conflict between housework and an out- 
side activity was more often resolved in favor of the 
outside activity among the women in the most active 
stratum; whereas the women in the least active 
stratum were more likely to stress concrete household 
tasks. The differences in level of participation are 
partly attributed to the tendency of women in class } 
stressing maintenance of personal relations and those 
in class IV stressing routines of housekeeping and 
seeing themselves exclusively in the domestic role. 


Stone, Carol L., “Some Characteristics of Socially Ac- 
tive and Inactive Teenagers,” The Coordinator, 8 
(March, 1960), pp. 53-57. 

Data used in this study were obtained by means of 
questionnaires from seventh to eleventh grade students 
in four districts in Washington in March, 1957, and 
from ninth to twelfth graders in one county in Wash- 
ington in March, 1958. The total sample includes 
approximately 4,900 teen-agers. 

The degree of social activity was defined by a six- 
item Guttman scale for which coefficients of repro- 
ducibility ranged from .85 to .92 for the various 
samples of students. All respondents were classified 
into low, intermediate, and high levels of social ac- 
tivity. Chi-square tests were used to determine the 
degree of dependence of the activity classification 
upon various independent variables. 

Results indicated that girls were more active than 
boys; socially active students were “‘joiners'’—that is, 
those already active were more likely to be ready to 
join additional clubs or groups than the less active 
students; socially active students date more frequently 
than less active students; and young persons from 
higher socio-economic families seem to participate 
more than teen-agers from lower status families. The 
latter result was based on analyses utilizing the stu- 
dents’ perception of whether their parents’ income 
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was “enough to take care of the things their family 
wanted,” the occupational status of the father, and the 
educational level of the mother. 

Socially active teen-agers more frequently came 
from smaller families than did inactive teen-agers, 
but there was little relation between social participa- 
tion classifications and students’ working activity or 
involvement in chores at home. Low social participants 
were more likely than high participants to come from 
broken homes. Among students from intact families, 
socially active teen-agers were more likely than the 
intermediate or low groups to feel their home life 
was very happy. Guttman scale scores were deter- 
mined for affection, cooperation, democracy, and fair- 
ness of discipline. In varying degrees, social activity 
scores were found to be positively associated with 
these four aspects of family behavior. 

On the basis of these data, the inference is drawn 
that in these five communities, at least, social partici- 
pation of teen-agers does not seem to be a deterrent 
to happy family living. Socially active students still 
carry on with responsibilities at home in addition to 
outside activities. It appears that the socially active 
students receive encouragement for participating in 
group activities While receiving from their families 
the training and background necessary for successful 
adjustment in peer groups. 


Straus, Murray A., ‘Family Role Differentiation and 
Technological Change in Farming,” Rural Sociol- 
ogy, 25 (June, 1960), pp. 219-228. 

A sample of 903 Wisconsin farm operators was 
classified into matched high and low technological 
competence groups (on the basis of eighteen exten- 
sion-recommended farm practices) to test the hy- 
pothesis that farm-operator technological competence 
is associated with an “integrative-supportive’” wife 
marital role. Comparison of the wives of these two 
groups on 46 items hypothesized to reflect this con- 
cept shows one-third of the items significantly dif- 
ferentiate the two groups. The number and nature of 
the significant items supports the hypothesis under 
test. The differentiating items are used to form a Wife 
Role Supportiveness Index. Multiple and partial cor- 
relation shows this index to add a significant incre- 
ment to the total explained variance in use of im- 
proved farm practices. 


Tuma, Elias, and Norman Livson, ‘Family Socio- 
Economic Status and Adolescent Attitudes to Au- 
thority,” Child Development, 31 (June, 1960), 
pp. 387-399. 

The focus of this study is on the relationships be- 
tween several indices of family socio-economic status 
and adolescents’ attitudes toward authority in three 
social contexts: home, school, and peer group. 
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The authors hypothesize that the socio-economic 
status of the family plays some part in determining 
the degree of conformity by an adolescent and that the 
various components of social status differentially in- 
fluence attitudes toward authority. 

The sample consists of 19 boys and 29 girls, se- 
lected from the Guidance Study group, University of 
California in Berkeley. The subjects were born in the 
years 1928 and 1929. 

Each adolescent was rated on his attitude toward 
authority in three situations (home, school, and peer 
group) at ages 14, 15, and 16. The sources of data 
included interviews with the adolescent and with his 
mother and, also, teacher ratings and sociometric ap- 
praisals from his school. An over-all measurement of 
socio-economic status was provided by (1) Berkeley 
Social Rating Scale, (2) family income, (3) average 
educational level of the two parents, and (4) father’s 
occupation. 

In general girls tended slightly toward greater ac- 
ceptance of authority. There was considerable fluctua- 
tion of a given attitude over the three age levels. A 
consistent negative relationship was noted between 
degree of conformity experienced by the male and the 
socio-economic status of his family. No consistent 
trend was noted for females. Mother's education was 
found to be the single, most powerful predictor of 
boy's attitudes toward authority. An interaction be- 
tween socio-economic factors and physical maturity 
level, the authors suggest, is related to the variation 
in the degree of conformity. 





New Book Announcement 


SEX GUIDANCE FOR 
YOUR CHILD 
A Parent Handbook 
Edited by 
HELEN I. DRIVER, Ph.D. 


author of 


Counseling and Learning through Group 
Discussion 
A textbook for parents by a Femily-Life Panel com- 
posed of a child psychiatrist, a pastor, and two family 
life educators. The six emotional growth stages of chil- 
dren are described, with suggestions for meeting the 
needs for sex guidance from infancy through adolescence. 
This is a companion book to The Story of You, a pic- 
ture book of sex education for young children, highly 
recommended by the National Parent-Teacher Magazine, 
Mrs. Evelyn Duvall, family-life consultant and Dr, Garry 
C. Myers, psychologist-columnist. 
SEX GUIDANCE FOR YOUR CHILD, clothbound, 192 pp., 
postpaid $4.50 
THE STORY OF YOU, a four color picture book for 
young children, giving answers children seek, post- 
$2. 


Order these books direct from 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS 


P.O. Box 3222 Madison 4, Wis. 
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Book Reviews 


CAROL L. STONE, 


Department Editor 


Washington State University 


And God Made Man and Woman: A Factual 
Discussion of Sex Differences. Lucius F. 
Cervantes, S. J. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Company, 1959. 275 pp. $4. 

Despite the fact that the population of all 
societies is more or less equally divided between 
members of the masculine and the feminine of 
the species, modern sociology has paid little 
heed to the study of this most basic of human 
differences. This neglect is the more unusual 
when one reads the “father” of sociology, 
August Comte. In his “religion of humanity’ 
developed in The System of Positive Polity, the 
principle object of public celebration would be 
to express gratitude on the part of the people 
“for the social blessings conferred by Woman.” 
The complementariness of the sexes is constantly 
stressed in this first of sociologies. His disciple 
in America, Lester F. Ward, seis his ‘‘gyn- 
aecocentric theory of life, which is the view that 
the female sex is primary and the male second- 
ary in the organic scheme. .. .” (Pure Sociology, 
1903) 

Since Ward, however, there has been a curi- 
ous avoidance by sociologists of the different 
characteristics and social roles of the sexes. 
Whether feminism, egalitarianism, social be- 
haviorism or other factors have affected this 
situation remains for historians of the field to 
determine. At any rate, it is refreshing to come 
upon this new volume by a professional soci- 
ologist, summarizing “the scientific data on sex 
differences along with the major social implica- 
tions that follow from these differences.” (p. 1) 

And God Made Man and Woman is written, 
the author states, to correct three types of sexual 
ignorance: (1) the ignorance of the parental 
taboo “which avoids discussion of the facts of 
life;” (2) the ignorance of the academic “sexual 
outlet’ theory which is “more dangerous than 
even the ignorance of puritanical and inarticu- 
late parents’ (x); (3) the ignorance of the 
monosexual interpretation of man and woman, 
the failure of marital partners to appreciate their 
differences, emotionally, psychologically, and re- 
ligiously, as well as physically. The work pro- 
poses an integral and comprehensive orientation 
for marriage that may be “by love possessed” 
rather than by “sex obsessed.” 

Separate chapters are devoted to the differ- 
ences between the sexes—physical, emotional, 
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psychological, religious—each section exhibiting 
a wide comprehension of the literature on the 
subject, coupled with keen analyses and appli- 
cations. Succeeding chapters deal with the con- 
sequences of these differences—consequences 
first on the interpersonal and then on the insti- 
tutional level, The final chapter on ‘“Comple- 
mentarity” gathers together general conclusions 
and expresses the capital finding of the investi- 
gation. 


. . . Love is initiated, patterned and corroborated 
by the impy:!ses clustering about the differences of 
the sexes. [f. . Perfect married love is the specific 
goal of the invitation provided by the differences 
of the sexes. Perfect social and divine love is a 
generic and ultimate goal provided by the same 
differences of the sexes. . . The splitting of hu- 
manity into two sexes provides the most universal 
and compelling invitation to that optional social 
goal in which“‘it is love and love alone that rules 
the world.’ (pp. 268-269) 


This volume is, for the most part, written in 
an interesting style. It contains a culling of some 
of the better essays on differences between man 
and woman, a suitable amount of statistical 
analyses, an acute awareness of the religious 
implications of sex, and an evident jioues 
on the author’s many years in marital counsel- 
ing. The chapters on emotional and psychologi- 
cal differences might be enhanced by materials 
from older contributors to the problem, such as 
Gina Lombroso, Laura Marholm, Rosa May- 
reder, G. K. Chesterton, and Comte himself. A 
development of the specific intellectual differ- 
ences, especially with regard to education, would 
be extremely useful; but perhaps it would 
lengthen the volume unduly. It is hoped that 
this work will stimulate more social and psy- 
chological research in this area, as well as clarify 
the tasks of the practitioners in marriage and 
family counselling. 

LOUIS A. RYAN, O-P. 
College of Mount St. Joseph-On-The-Ohio 


Before You Marry. Sylvanus M. Duvall. New 
York: Association Press, 1959. 252 pp. $3.50. 
Ten years ago Sylvanus Duvall had his first 

edition of Before You Marry published, and 

according to the flyleaf of his revised edition, 
this book “has helped thousands of couples to- 
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ward happier marriages that endure.” The re- 
search which Association Press has carried on 
to arrive at this conclusion would be interesting 
and informative to those of us who work with 
young couples and find the simple imparting of 
information inadequate to coping with many of 
the problems “answered” in this book. 

So far as content is concerned the book con- 
tains Dr. Duvall’s answers to the 101 questions 
which he feels should be answered before mar- 
riage. Each of the twelve chapters includes the 
answers for six to fourteen questions. The chap- 
ters cover such areas as “Your Chances for 
Success in Marriage,” ‘How Do You Know It’s 
Love,” “Fact and Fiction About Sex,” “Person- 
ality and Mental Health,” “What About Mixed 
Marriages,” and “The Family You Marry.” 
Very little of the material should be new to any- 
one who has read a text in the field. The only 
advantage over a text is the simple fact of its 
not being a text, but this is balanced by the false 
sense of simplicity the question-answer format 
affords the reader. In many respects the book 
is only a cut above the “Advice to Mixed-up 
Lovers” column which many professionals doubt 
has much positive effect unless the information- 
seeker is motivated to take the problem to a 
counselor. 

The strength of the book lies in the fact that 
it does present questions which young people 
contemplating marriage should raise with each 
other. Its weakness is in the simplified and yet 
confusing answers it gives. If this sounds con- 
tradictory, one has only to imagine the inevi- 
table consequences of an old-timer trying to be 
a casual good fellow whom a teen-ager will 
accept while attempting to shake him into a 
realistic appraisal of mate prospects by a con- 
glomeration of references to the unconscious, 
complementary roles, individual differences, 
psychological abnormalities (take your choice of 
theories), Christian principles, and the instinc- 
tual correctness of evaluations of the marital 
prospect by friends and parents. Only the final 
chapter, entitled “What Can Bind Your Mar- 
riage Together?” gives much hope to the teen- 
ager that marriages can find a way of becoming 
permanent but, after such a monstrous display 
of possible difficulties in finding a solid mar- 
riage choice, these few pages are like a few 
drops of water after several days in the desert. 
The goal of encouraging realism in choosing a 
marriage partner is blunted not only by the 
seemingly overwhelming number of realistic 
factors which pour out with each of the 101 
questions but more important by the generally 
negative “preachy” approach to them. Where 
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positive encouragement is given it quite often de- 
velops into a bland generality such as: “Instead 
of blaming each other, let us all, young and old, 
work together in confidence that increasingly 
we can work out better solutions to very real 
and still baffling problems.” 

This is a disappointing book in many ways. 
It is discouraging that we have progressed so 
little since 1949 in communicating to our young 
people the positive aspects of a sensible in- 
tegrated approach to a marriage choice. 

CHARLES F. WARNATH 
University of Oregon 


Family, Socialization and Interaction Process. 
Talcott Parsons and Robert F. Bales. Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1955. 422 pp. $6.75. 
Although this book ostensively concerns the 

modern American family, it is more appropri- 

ately characterized as further “working papers” 
in the general theory of 2 «07. In chapter one, 
where a more tiad’tiona! ir ato cnt of the family 
is given, most of the ¢ 1. quice familiar. 

This review, howev. :, upe. problematic 

methodological issues wh are ciucial to un- 

derstanding the remaining chapters. 

At the risk of appeariug not to have grasped 
the intent of Parsonian theory, the reviewer ad- 
mits that this book is, in the main, unintelligible 
to him. The apparent circumstance that others 
have found it understandable, as evidenced by 
previous reviews, is perplexing unless the se!ec- 
tive nature of those reviews is noted. Admittedly, 
if one discriminates rigorously, not only are 
lucid propositions and arguments revealed but 
also perspicuous theoretical insights are dis- 
cerned. Nevertheless, the following fundamental 
doctrines are considered unclear: 

(1) Causal powers are ascribed to theoretical 
entities. In particular, modes of organization are 
considered causally efficacious (p. 195). They 
have adjustive and regulative powers (p. 251, 
256) and maintain a realistic process (p. 358). 

(2) Theoretical terms are used in both an 
abstract and a concrete sense not just to dis- 
tinguish concepts in general from a particular 
use (p. 224-25) or to emphasize analyticity (p. 
198) but to reduce four action systems con- 
cretely to three systems (p. 201) and to make 
concrete such terms as ‘motive’ (p. 240), 
‘mother-image’ (p. 214), ‘system goal’ (p. 177) 
and ‘explanation’ (p. 239). 

(3) Phenomenologically characterized action 
is considered culturally relative (p. 108). How- 
ever, systems are designated from an actor's 
point of view (p. 207, 359), even with the 
possibilities of distortions (p. 74), and from a 
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fallible observer's viewpoint (p. 265). Shifts 
are made from observer's view to child’s (p. 
192) and to mother’s views (p. 49). Perceived 
and presented systems are different (p. 54, 142) 
and a system may be new for only one of its 
participants (p. 212). 

(4) Sameness is attributed to units which are 
neither logically nor empirically identical (p. 
107). Although analyzed from different refer- 
ences, the same value-systems that are institu- 
tionalized in social systems are also internalized 
in personality systems (p. 358). But value sys- 
tems, as theoretical constructs, must match the 
differentiations of both personality and social 
systems (p. 167). Nevertheless, these latter two 
systems cannot be completely matched (p. 108). 
Further, internalizing a collectivity is the same 
ne 4 as internalizing its set of values (p. 93, 
167). 

(5) A system, through structural differentia- 
tion, becomes a subsystem unit with genetic sig- 
nificance in the superordinate system (p. 389- 
90). These are not dispositional concepts as are 
system phases (p. 196). For a new object sys- 
tem constitutes the total structure of personality 
(p. 228-29). In order to allow “missing ele- 
ments” to be restored (p. 111) and the opera- 
tion of the “addictive” principle (p. 102, 214) 
ideal-type analysis has to be forsaken (p. 229). 

(6) A subsystem anit may also be part of the 
situation of the superordinate system. Not only 
do interdependent systems interpenetsate but 
systems and their subsystems do also (p. 200). 
Of course, subsystems adapt to one another (p. 
358) but a unit of the whole personality may be 
a unit in a plurality of subsystems on different 
levels (p. 112) even though every unit in a sys- 
tem is itself a system (p. 36-37). Further, the 
environment of a system can be artificially 
limited (p. 137) and parts of the situation can 
be brought into the system (p. 376). 

(7) System functions determine process laws 
in part because morphological analysis logically 
precedes dynamic considerations (p. 188). The 
following teleological hg omg are also 
maintained: a process of differentiation has an 
urgency to attain a system goal (p. 381); a sys- 
tem learns to acquire a new goal (p. 386); a 
child develops love as a contribution to the inte- 
gration of the system (p. 134). 

Without claiming that such views are inher- 
ently incomprehensible, the reviewer submits 
that they are nonsensical to him. If these doc- 
trines appear intelligible to the reader, however, 
they may be taken to represent a reconstructed 
summary of the major methodological commit- 
ments of this book. At any rate, they do repre- 
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sent the major topics dwelt upon in most chap- 
ters. 

RICHARD OGLES 
Washington State University 


Marriage and Family in the Modern World. 
Ruth Shonle Cavan. New York: Thomas. Y. 
Crowell Company, 1960. 607 pp. $3.75. 
The purpose of the book is to place in the 

hands of college students, and others, a collec- 

tion of articles and excerpts from books which 
contribute to the understanding of marriage and 
family living. The articles were selected with the 
functional approach in family teaching as the 
objective. The book includes 93 articles or- 
ganized into 25 chapters. The first four chap- 
ters provide background information for the 
study of family life in the United States. Chap- 
ters 5-10 provide helpful information relative 
to the difference between males and females and 
an interesting discussion of the subjects of dat- 
ing, engagement, and love. Chapters 11-19 deal 
with the major adjustment areas of the married 
couple. Chapters 20-23 are concerned with re- 
production and parenthood. Chapter 24 is de- 
voted to in-laws and grandparents. Therapeutic 
devices to aid in marriage adjustment are sug- 

gested in Chapter 25. 

The selection of appropriate articles for a 
book of readings is a difficult task. The scope of 
the articles presented in the Cavan book is larger 
than that of most books. The articles fill some 
607 pages in a paper-back edition and range 
all the way from “What Strong Family Life 
Means to Our Society’ to “Young Women: 
Look Before You Weep.”’ Some of the material 
appears to go beyond the scope of the typical 
college course in preparation for marriage. The 


' articles entitled “Unemployment: Crisis of the 


Common Man,” and “Help the College Woman 
Choose Her Role,” are cases in point. The vast 
majority of the articles, however, can be con- 
sidered as appropriate reference material in a 
typical, functional marriage education program. 
Many of the prominent authors in the family 
field have articles in the book of readings. Some 
new, and comparatively unknown authors, have 
made substantial contributions. 

For several decades, it has been common prac- 
tice for teachers in functional marriage study 
programs to designate a single book as a text 
and then to employ additional reference material 
as an integral part of the study program. The 
book of readings was intended to be used as a 
supplementary reference to Ruth Cavan’s book 
entitled American Living, A Way of Life. The 
book might appropriately be used in connection 
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with any of the standard text books being used 
in marriage courses. Reference pages ate pro- 
vided indicating the appropriate readings for 
each of the standard text books published be- 
tween 1950 and 1960. 

Some insight can be gained relative to the 
emphasis of the book by examining the original 
publication sources of the articles. Twenty-two 
articles are book condensations, twelve articles 
appeared in the Journal of Home Economics 
and nine in Social Casework. The remainder of 
the articles were selected from a great variety 
of publications ranging all the way from the 
New York Times to Popular Science Monthly. 

Marriage and Family in the Modern World 
1s an inexpensive source of extensive reference 
material. The utilization of the Cavan Book of 
Readings will enrich most functional prepara- 
tion for marriage courses. 

DONALD S. LONGWORTH 
Bowling Green State University 


Marriage: East and West. David and Vera 
Mace. New York: Doubleday, 1960..359 pp. 
$4.50. 

This book portrays the traditional marriage 
patterns of the Eastern cultures (primarily those 
of India, China, and Japan) and compares them 
to marriage and family patterns in our Western 
world. Material for the book, the authors state, 
was gained from three sources—from personal 
observations in the East, from a study of the 
literature, and from discussions with Asians 
from many countries. 

The book includes thirteen chapters which 
examine such subjects as patriarchalism, the 
status of women, polygamy, mate selection, 
betrothal, child wives, concubinage, parent- 
hood, widowhood, and divorce. 

Throughout history, say the authors, the 
patriarchal family has been the characteristic 
familial pattern in East and West alike. The In- 
dustrial Revolution paved the way for the break- 
down of the old family system. The new pattern 
emerging in the West is the democratic family. 
“What it means as a description of a family 
system can be roughy spelled out in four words 
freedom, independence, equality, and fulfill- 
ment.” 

These four concepts have been, to large ex- 
tent, detrimental to family solidarity. However, 
they need not be, the authors contend. They 
could bring a new and higher level of happiness 
and satisfaction to marriage and family living. 
But it will require our best thinking and our 
best effort to get them to work toward this end. 

In the East, the old patriarchal pattern is also 
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undergoing change. Democratization of the 
family along Western lines is slowly taking 
place. The root of this change, the authors feel, 
is the concept of the freedom of the individual. 
Increase of individual freedom in the East could 
be disastrous to family life were external con- 
trols relaxed too rapidly. 

The Maces appraise carefully the mate selec- 
tion methods of East and West. They dis- 
tinguish four patterns of mate selection: (1) 
selection by the parents with the young people 
themselves not consulted, the traditional method 
of the East; (2) selection by the parents, but the 
young people consulted; (3) selection by the 
young people, but parental approval necessary ; 
and (4) selection by the young people with the 
parents not consulted, the method common in 
the West. 

The authors would reject the first and last. 
The desirable ideal, the one offering the best 
basis for successful marriages, the Maces feel, is 
“a cooperative selection by young people and 
parents together.” The East is moving toward 
this ideal pattern. The West is moving further 
away from it. 

Has marriage in the West been grossly over- 
sold? The authors seem to think so. Expecta- 
tions in marriage need to be scaled down to the 
level of reality. In the East, standards of ex- 
pectation have been very low. Expecting little, 
the Eastern husband and wife have been easily 
satisfied. In the West, our romantic conception 
of marriage has resulted in exaggerated ex- 
pectations. Expecting more from marriage than 
marriage can realistically provide, “young peo- 
ple have been doomed to disillusionment from 
the start.” 

In the West, the role of the husband and 
father needs re-examination. Have we perhaps 
traveled too far toward democratization of the 
family? “If we rightly discern the present 
trends, they point decidedly toward the need to 
recover masculine-feminine reciprocity in mar- 
riage and parental authority in the family. . - . It 
is not power that the Western man needs to re- 
cover, but the exercise of his proper function in 
the home.” 

David Mace and his wife have written a very 
interesting and informative book. Marriage: 
East and West is not a scholarly book. It is 
written “primarily for people without specialized 
knowledge. . .”” Still, there is much here that 
merits the attention of all students of the family. 
It deserves wide reading. 

ALFRED J. PRINCE 


The University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
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Being Married. Evelyn M. Duvall and Reuben 
Hill, Boston: D. C. Heath, 1960. 440 pp. $5. 
With chapters in collaboration with Sylvanus 
M. Duvall. 

Being Married is essentially a revision of the 
authors’ When You Marry (1953). In format, 
style, and continuity the authors have achieved a 
superior revision. In content the book leaves 
mitich to be desired. 

Is it a high school or college text? The ques- 
tions considered indicate that the book is de- 
signed to serve both. The given answers point to 
a greater usefulness as a high school text. For 
example, in discussing how to control necking 
and petting, no consideration is given the dy- 
namics of why boys are aggressive or the effica 
of the controls used by girls. Students are left 
without any basis for evaluating their own ex- 
periences. Even Duvall and Hill’s discussion of 
“talking” as a control technique sidesteps the 
issue of interpersonal relations. Another ex- 
ample of evasive answering of questions raised 
is their “No”’ to “Is doing what comes naturally 
enough?” The student is given no alternative to 
“What comes naturally.” Presumably family 
life education has some alternatives to offer. If 
so, let’s get down to business and offer them. 

Much of the material is unnecessarily super- 
ficial. The first requisite to “social development 
that leads to marriage’’ involves ‘making a good 
impression so that people will take a second 
look. .. .” (p. 8). Marriage in college can be a 
success if, among other things, the couple prac- 
tices birth control (p. 115). However, the 
couple will have a dificult time learning very 
much about birth control from the authors. The 
birth control information given (pp. 144-145) 
is so inadequate the student will wonder what is 
involved in “plotting the ‘safe period’. . .” or 
“fitting a diaphragm” (p. 148). The latter are 
among things ‘“. . . a well-trained doctor and 
an alert couple keep in mind to be included” 
in a premarital medical examination. That alert 
couple will have to read some other marriage 
book to understand what it is to be kept in 
mind. The services of Planned Parenthood 
Federation mentioned in Appendix B (p. 432) 
are not even referred to in the text. Let’s hope 
that alert couple reads the appendix. However, 
all is not lost. The authors do help the couple 
by devoting a section (pp. 380-383) to signs 
of pregnancy and another section to directions 
an obstetrician gives his expectant mothers. 

Personality factors are said to be important in 
managing finances, courtship, and most other 
problems discussed. But one wonders if the au- 
thors really believe it. Erikson’s psychosocial 
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stages are described (pp. 408-409) but not re- 
ferred to in other appropriate sections. This is 
unfortunate since Erikson’s more recent writings 
have expanded his ideas relative to adolescence 
—a period relevant to many issues included in 
the book. The chapters on conflict and divorce 
are good. Other topics are handled with less 
concern for the psycho-dynamics of interaction. 

The most fundamental weakness of the text 
is the absence of any integrative theme which 
would enable students to work out for them- 
selves answers to their problems. Seeds of an 
integrative theme—responsive , integrity—are 
presented briefly (pp. 166-169) relative to pre- 
marital sexual behavior, but not developed in 
detail nor in relation to other aspects or issues 
of marriage. This reviewer questions the validity 
of many conclusions; such as ‘Deviation from 
the code of premarital continence and marital 
fidelity is the only instance in our society where 
one instance of nonconformity places a person 
in the category of being a deviant permanently” 
(p. 159). The classification of those who have 
premarital intercourse reveals a naive oversimpli- 
fication of cultural, sociological, and psychologi- 
cal forces involved. The arguments presented 
for premarital chastity conflict with the observa- 
tions of a physician whom they quote with ap- 
proval: “... . An act is right if it makes for the 
development of personality and human welfare. 
An act is wrong if it leads to the destruction of 
human personality. Sex is powerful, but neutral, 
neither bad nor good; how it is used makes it 
right or wrong” (p. 166). Clearly, there is a 
need for some clear thinking on the part of the 
authors. 

As a high school text, Being Married is an 
excellent introduction to the issues concerning 
contemporary marriage and family life. As a 
college text it should be supplemented by out- 
side readings—either a “‘reader’’ or other texts. 
At both the high school and college level the 
text could benefit from an instructor who can 
push aside the froth and get down to the heart 
of the matter. 

ARTHUR E. GRAVATT 
Willamette University 


The Art and Science of Love. Albert Ellis. New 
York: Lyle Stuart, 1960. 400 pp. $7.95. - 
This book, the latest of several authored by 

Ellis, has its strong points, but also some definite 

weak spots. The author's efforts to provide his 

readers with an understanding of the biological 
and psychological aspects of human sexual be- 
havior are realized in his well-documented book. 

One of the strong points of the book is the fact 
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that he makes his readers aware of the fact that 
while sex involves biology, it is the way man 
defines the various aspects of the experience 
which most strongly influence his satisfaction 
therewith. As a manual designed to help in- 
dividuals maximize their sexual satisfactions, 
this volume is as adequate as most in the field. 
It is written in a frank, easy-to-read manner, 
which should contribute to wide reader ac- 
ceptance, 

The title of the book indicates that it is con- 
cerned with the “art” and “science” of love. 
The major shortcoming of the book is that both 
art and science are mixed together in such a 
manner that the unsophisticated reader is unable 
to distinguish between them. Ellis’ book can 
thus be criticized in that he professes to take a 
nonmoralizing approach while at the same time 
he does indeed engage in a good deal of moral- 
izing, frequently attributing to his own moral 
position the sanctification of science, without 
evidently realizing that science is incapable of 
endorsing any moral position even thotigh the 
holder of the moral position may be a scientist. 
This volume makes frequent use of such words 
as “normal,” “deviant,” “immature,” “good,” 
“desirable,” and includes an extensive chapter 
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on sexual deviations. It fails, however, to realize 
that answers to any questions involving these 
particular concepts cannot be scientifically de- 
termined. Such qualities can be determined only 
when compared with arbitrary standards and 
thus the answer to any such questions (including 
those of Ellis) falls outside the realm of science. 

While specific passages are to the contrary, it 
is easy for the reader to gain the over-all im- 
pression from reading the book, that Ellis is say- 
ing that sexual experiences should be maximized 
and made as enjoyable and extensive as possible. 
Many Americans would agree with him. How- 
ever, it should be recognized that this is only 
one of the many different positions which could 
be taken with reference to man’s sexual be- 
havior. Those who hold contrary standards will 
most likely find his “crusading” approach some- 
what objectionable. There can be little, if any, 
doubt that Ellis would like to see American 
sexual standards “‘liberalized,”’ and this reviewer 
has no objection to his pursuing this objective. 


_The only objection raised is that such efforts 


should be appropriately labeled. This is not the 
case with this book. 

GLENN M. VERNON 
Brigham Young University 
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